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It is a healthy sign for the body politic 
when cities begin to estimate their relative 
importance by the size of their lungs. Our 
cities have grown rich and large with a rush, 
and too many of them are, in consequence, 
abnormally developed and positively ugly. 
Little or no space has been reserved for pub- 
lic parks and gardens. Land estimated at so 
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many thousands of dollars per square foot, 
being judged too valuable for play-grounds 
and commons, has been covered with bricks 
and mortar. 

Fortunately, within a few years past the 
leading cities have discovered their mistake, 
and the people are pressing out of the dusty 
streets and stifled ways in search of Nature, 
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thinking if they but seize her skirts or touch 
the hem of her garments, some virtue will be 
imparted to them. In all of the leading 
cities during the past decade new parks have 
been opened, or the old ones have acquired a 
greater interest. Boston has its old historic 
Common, which has grown grander and more 
attractive year by year as its elms have spread 
out their magnificent branches closer over it. 
In Central Park, New York, art and nature 
in league have formed one of the most impor- 
tant works of the kind in the world. Prospect 
Park, at Brooklyn, possessing greater natural 
advantages, has been laid out with equal skill ; 
Druid Hill, Baltimore, is of comparatively 
recent date ; but its wide expanse of native 
forest, and its natural development in other 
respects, have given it unusual advantages. 
Through the West and Southwest the cities 
are also quickening their steps in this direc- 
tion. Cincinnati and Chicago will soon have 
attractive pleasure-grounds, while St. Louis, 
starting with a botanical garden the most 
extensive in the country,—the gift of one of 
her citizens,—now has under cultivation an 
elegant place of resort comprising several 
hundreds of acres. The same feeling is ani- 
mating the inhabitants of all the cities farther 
west to the Pacific Slope, and south to the 
Gulf. 

Philadelphia, however, is peculiarly a City 
of Parks. More squares within her limits 
proper are given up to public uses, and these 
are more memorable by reason of historical 
associations, than in any other city. Owing 
to a series of strange coincidences, this city, 
also, is identified with the history, in this coun- 
try, of landscape gardening and park culture. 
The first botanical garden in America was laid 
out and planted by John Bartram, one of our 
pioneer botanists, near Philadelphia. Until 
recently some of the trees planted by him were 
yet standing, among them an enormous cypress, 
the threatened destruction of which by the 
British army, after the battle of Brandywine, 
so preyed upon his mind that his death was 
hastened by it. The best specimen of land- 


scape gardening, in the early part of the pres- 
ent century, was exhibited at Woodlands, in 
the suburbs of Philadelphia,—a celebrated 
place, the residence of the Hamilton family, 








and now converted to cemetery uses. Judge 
Peters’s seat, at présent in the possession of 
the Commissioners of Fairmount Park, was 
fifty years ago the finest representative of the 
“geometric” or ancient style. The first 
American work, also, on landscape gardening 
was published in Philadelphia. 

Independence Square, in the rear of old 
Independence Hall, has a national interest. 
It is now not much more than a shaded “con- 
course,” destitute of every attribute of a park, 
save trees and an enclosing fence. The de- 
struction of these trees, even, was lately threat- 
ened, in order to make room for public 
buildings. But that peril is now, happily, 
averted by the action of the Legislature and 
a vote of the citizens, fixing upon the central 
or Penn Square as the site for the public 
buildings. 

Washington Square, in olden times a Pot- 
ter’s field, and during the Revolutionary war 
the burial-place of over two thousand Ameri- 
can soldiers swept off by camp-fever, but now 
a carefully kept park, rich in green turf and 
magnificent in leafy trees ; Franklin Square, a 
model of neatness, so clean, in fact, that the 
city authorities will not permit the people to 
enter it on Sundays; and Rittenhouse and 
Logan Squares—are at the four corners of a 
large quadrangle, the eastern portion of which 
includes the best business section of the city. 
Besides these there are half a score of lesser 
parks, which greatly add to the beauty of the 
city and to the health and enjoyment of its 
inhabitants. 

But the glory of Philadelphia is Fairmount 
Park. Its situation, its broad expanse, the 
circumstances of its acquisition, and the pe- 
culiar history which is attached to many 
places within its boundaries, give it an un- 
usual interest, not only to the inhabitants of 
the staid city for whose comfort it has been 
set apart, but to Americans generally. It lies 
to the north-west of the great city and in it, 
for the streets are reaching out already on 
both sides of it, and the buildings are crowd- 
ing against its boundaries. Its southern ex- 
tremity, or nearest approach to the city, is at 
the Fairmount Water-works, and from here it 
extends along both sides of the Schuylkill 
river for several miles, and a short distance 
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LEMON HILL AND BOAT-HOUSES OF THE SCHUYLKILL NAVY. 


above a cozy little village, the Falls of the 
Schuylkill, where the Wissahickon Creek 
empties into the river. The park boundaries, 
leaving the Schuylkill, then betake themselves 
to the Wissahickon, and include that stream 
and both banks from its mouth nearly to its 
source, a distance of six miles. But the larger 
portion of the park is on the west side of the 
Schuylkill River. 

The boundaries of this section of the land 
conform to the shape of a very irregular 
hump-backed triangle, the river coursing 
through the side which would answer for the 
hypothenuse, and bending, when half way 
through the park, well into the middle of it. 
The base of the triangle lies toward the city. 
At its three corners are the highest altitudes 
of the included land. The first is the old 
Water-works ; the second, at the opposite cor- 
ner of the base, is George’s Hill, and the 
third, Chimouni, is at the apex. From each 
of these a view of rare beauty and wide ex- 
panse is obtained, and from the three nearly 
every part of the vast territory of the park is 
visible, except the northern extension of the 
Wissahickon Park. 

The boundaries of the park include about 
twenty-seven hundred acres of every variety 
of land, part of which is native forest, while 
the remainder has been subjected to widely 
different degrees of cultivation. It exhibits 
every phase of the picturesque, from the 
well-kept lawns and highly cultured garden 
plots, wherein have bloomed for many gene- 








rations exotic plants and multitudes of rare 
flowers, to the roughly-tilled fields of the care- 
less farmer. Its surface is shaped into con- 
tours more graceful than science could have 
conceived or art executed, while bold rugged 
hills toss their heads in natural pride and dis- 
dain at the idea of being restrained by plum- 
met and line. 

In the first establishment of Fairmount 
Park there was no suggestion of anything 
more than the mere adornment of a few acres 
of land which had been purchased for the sake 
of obtaining a supply of water free from the 
impurities of river drainage, and a command 
ing site for a reservoir of sufficient altitude to 
distribute the water to every part of the city. 
This was as long ago as 1812, and “ Faire 
Mount” was then at a distance from the city 
limits, and much too far away, we are told, to 
be thought of as a resort for public recreation. 
But the city grew, and with it its manufacto- 
ries. Such grand opportunities as the Schuyl- 
kill River afforded for water-power were not 
long overlooked ; and although at the time the 
Water-works were established there was not a 
workshop along its banks nearer than Norris- 
town, distant fifteen miles, a chain of facto- 
ries and shops soon stretched from Phila- 
delphia to Manayunk, and at the latter place 
culminated in a group, which in a few years 
convérted a little village into a teeming city 
that to-day numbers its population by many 
thousands. While these improvements, as 
they were considered at the time of their 
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establishment, added greatly to the riches of 
the Commonwealth, the discovery was made 
that the aforetime clear and sweet water of 
the beautiful river, upon whose banks they 
clustered, was being fast polluted and poison- 
ed by their presence, and that the health of 
the city was in consequence greatly jeopar- 
dized. 

Measures were taken to purchase all the 
properties along both banks of the Schuyl- 
kill and Wissahickon, although delays were 
occasioned by opposition. It was a grand 
scheme, and hardly appreciated at first, we 
imagine, by its projectors, or even they might 
have faltered. But it was carried through, and 
now both banks of the Schuylkill, from the 
Water-works to the Falls, are public property, 
and the Commissioners are about to acquire 
the picturesque hill-sides of the Wissahickon 
for a stretch of six miles. Other tracts of land 
lying adjacent along Roberts's Hollow, on the 
north-west of the park, to be connected by 
drives with the park, are to be obtained by 
purchase. These are added for the double 
purpose of securing the purity of waters which 
are tributary to the Schuylkill, and preserving 
grand and beautiful scenery from defacement 
and destruction, as would undoubtedly be the 
result were they left in the hands of some 
scores of owners, possessing different tastes 
and desires, and having in view their individual 
profit. 

By a happy sequence, then, a park was ob- 
tained, when the preservation of the water 
was the object mainly intended. It is claimed 
that even after estimating liberally for the ex- 
pense of other devices which may be employ- 
ed hereafter to further protect the water, the 
cost of the present arrangement is only equal 
to one-half the estimated sum deemed neces- 
sary for bringing the water from a distance, as 
was first proposed ; so that, singular and para- 
doxical as the statement may seem, it is 
nevertheless true, that by this purchase Phila- 
delphia has actually saved money, and practi- 
cally secured a park for nothing. 

The territory thus acquired—twenty-seven 
hundred acres—forms the largest park in the 
United States, and there is but one, of any 
celebrity, larger in the world. This is Wind- 


sor, one of the Royal parks in the vicinity of 








London, which contains three thousand acres. 


Central Park, New York, is less than one- 
third the size of Fairmount Park. 

The nearest entrance to Fairmount from 
the city is but a few minutes’ drive from the 
centre of business, and is approached by 
several lines of street cars. To the left of 
the main carriage-way, on entering, are the 
Reservoir and the Water-works. A succes- 
sion of terraces, surmounted by paths, give 
access to the summit of the first, whence, on 
account of its altitude and peculiar position, a 
view of rare interest can be obtained. Close 
up around the base of the hill on the south, 
and stretching away as far as the eye can 
carry, ‘is the great city. Its buildings in set 
ranks, its spear-like church steeples, its 
waving flags, and its overhanging smoke, 
suggest the idea of an army entering battle 
—an impression that is heightened by the 
roar and noise that come creeping up the 
hill. On the near north-west, and on the 
east bank of the river, is the Old Park ; and 
beyond, on the west side of the river, and 
also on the east, much farther than the eye 
can reach from this point, lie the new East 
and West Park; while the Wissahickon 
extension is quite out of sight. The Old 
Park, on account of its pretty walks and cool- 
ing fountains, is still a popular resort for those 
who do not care to enter farther into the 
grounds than merely to cross their threshold. 
Looking back from Lemon Hill, the next 
point of interest, the Water-works themselves 
form a pleasing view, with the stretch of the 
river above and below the dam. Lemon 
Hill and Sedgely, the neighboring estates, are 
points of historic interest, and the inclusion 
of these, and several others hereafter to be 
mentioned, within the park limits, by which 
they will for all time be preserved for the city 
as the absolute property of its citizens, gives 
an additional value to Fairmount. 

Lemon Hill, at the close of the Revolution, 
was the residence of Robert Morris, the cele- 
brated financier. It was then called “ The 
Hills,” and contained forty-five acres, which 
were laid out and adorned with rare taste. 
Here its owner hospitably entertained many 
of the most eminent of his compatriots ; and 
here, in later times, it is said, when financial 
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FOUNTAIN NEAR MINERAL SPRING, LEMON HILL. 


ruin overtook him,—for while he operated for 
the government with signal ability, as if “ sky- 
guarded and heaven-directed, leading to a 
national end by an overruling Providence,” 
when acting for himself all his personal affairs 
went wrong and to ruin,—here he kept out of 
reach of sheriffs’ writs. At the close of the 
last century this fine estate passed into the 
hands of Henry Pratt, a merchant of liberal 
means and educated taste, under whose cul- 
ture it became the pride of Philadelphia. In 
1836 it was sold for a large sum to those who 
bought it for speculative purposes. The 
speculators, however, failed in their schemes, 
and through a commercial revulsion it came 
into the market at one-third its previous price, 
and was then purchased by the Councils for 
the city. 

Sedgely also at one time belonged to Rob- 
ert Morris ; but the mansion was built by Mr. 
Cramond; and, after similar transmissions 
of title, was purchased in the same manner 
by the city, aided by the contributions of citi- 
zens. 








A short distance from Lemon Hill, and 
on the edge of the fore bay of the Water- 
works,.are the boat-houses of the “Schuylkill 
Navy.” These buildings are erected, under 
licenses from the Commissioners, by several 
clubs and by private individuals. They are 
models of beauty, constructed of blue and 
green stone, and are covered with creeping 
vines. Every encouragement is given to 
boating, and at evening in the summer the river 
is covered with various kinds of craft, from the 
capacious pleasure-boats, filled with jolly par- 
ties, to the delicate shells, in which amateur 
oarsmen make contests in speed up and down 
the stream. 

The east and west banks of the Schuylkill 
are united just above Sedgely by two bridges 
—the Girard Avenue and connecting railroad 
bridge. They cross in converging lines but at 
different planes, and so avoid interference. 

Below their termini on the west bank is 
“Solitude,” a peculiar place with a peculiar 
history. The queer-looking, square, two-story 


| house, half fort in appearance, was built at the 


close of the Revolutionary war, by John 
Penn, a grandson of the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania. The house has an air of mystery 
about it, and is daily visited by scores of won- 
dering people. A secret perpendicular pas- 
sage connects the cellar with the attic, to 
which access is given from the upper story by 
a narrow staircase. Through the attic is an- 
other secret passage, so low that a person can 
creep through it only on all-fours. ‘This com- 
municates with the passage to the cellar. 
From the cellar a long tunnel, three or four 
feet in diameter, leads to the river, and another 
of larger dimensions makes a secret exit in an 
opposite direction, out toward what were for 
merly woody hills. These, except for a few feet 
at their entrance, are now closed up. What 
their design was is not known. Mr. Penn 
was aman much given to books and of re- 
clusive habits. It is not improbable that in a 
whimsical mood he may have had these re- 
treats constructed, through which he might es- 
cape annoying intruders. In an edition of 
hi$ poems is a picture of “ Solitude.” 

Above “ Solitude,” on the same bank of the 
river, and above the connecting bridges, is 
“ Egglesfield,” once a very pretty place. < It 
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was built by Wm. Warner, an amiable and 
worthy member of the Society of Friends. 
It afterward became the property of Mr. 
Robert E. Griffith, and was more recently 
the elegant residence of ex-Secretary Borie. 
Farther on above “ Egglesfield” is “* Sweet- 
brier,” and beyond it “ Landsdowne,” which 
perhaps, of all the historical places in the 
park, possesses most interest to the general 
public. This was the magnificent residence of 
John Penn, the last Colonial Governor of 
Pennsylvania. The mansion-like buildings, 
which unhappily have been destroyed by fire, 
were erected about 1770. At the close of the 
Revolution they were purchased by Mr. Bing- 
ham, grandfather of the late Lord Ashburton, 
and subsequently were the residence of Jo- 
seph Bonaparte, ex-King of Spain and Count 
de Survilliers. Landsdowne is described by 
many of .the older residents of Philadel- 
phia as a regal place. 
cious and palatial, the grounds were laid out 
in winding walks, and diversified with open 
spaces of clean green-sward, and magnificent 
groves of majestic trees. Here and there 
were large green-houses, filled with rare flow- 
ers and tropical fruits. In the rear of the 
house was a stable of grand proportions, in 
which a numerous stud of thorough-breds of 
imported stock was kept. In the adjacent 
glen was an elegant bath-house. At the en- 
trance to the grounds, at the terminus of a 
winding drive, which on frequent festive occa- 
sions, when the colonial aristocracy enjoyed 
the hospitality of the Governor, were illumi- 
nated with colored lights placed in the border- 
ing shrubbery, were massive iron gates. These 
were wrought into fanciful designs, and, hav- 
ing been brought from England, were the 
wonder of the country round. In after years, 
when the land upon which they stood was _ be- 
ing mined for material for a neighboring brick- 
kiln, the practical foreman of the gang of 
clay-diggers had the gates broken up, in order 
that they might more conveniently be carted 
away and converted to other uses. It is to 
be regretted that the Park Commissioners did 
not sooner obtain possession of the property, 
that such a desecration might have been pre- 
vented. The main buildings of Landsdowne 
were destroyed by fire, communicated from 


The house was spa- | 











MONSTER PINES. 


the cigar of a careless smoker at a Fourth of 
July picnic held on the grounds. 

The finest drive in the West Park; as far as 
laid out last summer, is named after this old 
estate. It is a well-made road, which is 
submissively led about by the natural char- 
acter and topography of the grounds. The 
engineers have acted wisely in seeking to 
find rather than make pleasing contours, and 
have very cleverly adapted the roads and 
paths to the existing surface. From a rustic 
bridge, picturesque itself, there is a charming 
view of Columbia bridge and the Schuylkill, 
where the lazy, graceful stream, hemmed in by 
grassy banks and cooled by the heavy foliage 
of the overhanging shade-trees, is curled up 
as if in an easy slumber. 

On this drive also is a group of wonderful 
trees. It isa grove of five monarch pines, 
but these “vast pillars of glossy green,” with 
their great heads stretching way up, and their 
branches spread out, and their trunks of 
“monumental proportions,” are so big that a 
person at a short distance would think there 
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were fifty instead of five. The tribes of the 
trees of the park are wonderful, even without 
these chiefs. Other cities have bought their 
parks and planted their trees, and then have 
waited for them to grow, and with their growth 
furnish shade. But in this instance ready- 
made trees were procured by incorporating 
forests and old estates. In Fairmount Park 
(and the forest borders of the Wissahickon 
are not included in the enumeration) the 
trees of large size, those between eighteen 
inches and twenty-seven feet in girth, number 
thirty-four thousand seven hundred, embra- 
cing, according to the Commissioners’ report, 
thirty-nine genera and sixty species. 

In this vicinity, and just off from the Lands- 
downe drive, is a ravine—two or three of 
them, in fact—of rare beauty. Deep down 


below the level of the adjoining plain its re- | 


cesses afford cool retreats, which are securely 
walled in by green terraces. These places 
are continually at the disposal of picnic par- 
ties, and hardly a day passes but that they are 
occupied. The park authorities provide a cor- 
don of policemen who warn away intruders from 
the entrances and minister to the wants of the 





RAVINE IN WESTERN PARK. 





pleasure party. The efforts of the Commis 
sioners in this respect are indicative of the 
light in which they regard the relation of the 
people to the park. They have thoughtfully 
sought to furnish to the masses of the people 
every facility of access to their property, and 
have only imposed such restraints to their en 
joyment of it as were necessary to prevent 
unwarranted license. Steamboats and row- 
boats have been encouraged to ply on the 
Schuylkill, and arrangements for cheap fare 
and frequent trains have been made with rail 
roads that penetrate the park. Its broad ex- 
panses of campus are the undisturbed play- 
grounds of the children, and no forbidding 
signs warn them from intruding on the grass. 
Croquet parties make the lawns of the old 
estates, where erst courtly ladies promenaded, 
ring again with their mirth and hilarity. The 
very mansions. themselves are, for an after 
noon at least, the country residences of the 
people, and. their spacious apartments and 
wide halls and cool verandas are thronged 
with private parties who find much pleasure in 
entertaining and being entertained. The 
fruits even of these places are at the disposal 
of the people, and for the last two seasons the 
school children. of the city have been given a 
holiday, and afforded an opportunity to gather 
the nuts which by an October frost were 
ripened on nearly four thousand trees. On 
these occasions the number present was esti 
mated to be quite sixty thousand. It is now 
proposed to institute two park holidays, or 
rather holiday seasons : one in June for botan- 
ical and. floral recreation, and the other in 
autumn for nut-gathering. 

George’s Hill is perhaps, at present, the 
most popular of all the resorts in the park 
for equestrians and driving parties. It is the 
high point in the western base of the triangle. 
It was presented as a gift by Jesse George 
and his sister Rebecca George, subject to 
annuities for life, and consists of eighty-three 
acres. In a characteristic address accom- 
panying the donation, Mr. George stated that 
the property had been the home of his an- 
cestors for many generations, and from the 
first settlement of the country has retained 
many of its original features. With a view of 
preserving it to their memory very much in 
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VIEW FROM JUDGE PETERS’S FARM. 


the same rural condition as when they occu-J hemlocks, planted one hundred and twenty 


pied it, he gave it to the city, to be forever 
kept for park purposes. Both of the donors 
reserved but a small annual payment during 
their lifetime. A few weeks after the grand 
celebration which attended the opening of the 
drive to the newly acquired property, Rebecca 
George quietly passed away. 

The brow of the hill is surmounted by a 
plateau which has been laid out for a “con- 
course.” In the centre of it a beautiful summer 
house has been erected, and other adorn- 
ments of rare flowers and shrubs give it an at- 
tractive appearance. From the summer house 
an extensive vista is obtained. The city 
stretches away in the distance to the south and 
east, with its prominent features and public 
buildings, especially those of West Philadel- 
phia, distinctly marked. The course of the 
Delaware and Schuylkill may be traced, and 
the outlines of the country round, including 
distant portions of New Jersey. 

An inviting drive has been run along the 
western summit leading from George’s Hill 
to the grounds in front of Belmont Mansion. 
Belmont was the residence of Judge Peters, 
a magistrate who exercised his varied func- 
tions with rare wit and ability. His hospitali- 
ty was proverbial, and was enjoyed by many 
distinguished personages, among whom was 
George Washington, who set out a chestnut- 
tree on the place, which, with a line of fine 





years ago, and many of them covered with 
ivy, flourished until recently. The hemlocks, 
many of them, are still standing. The arms 
of the family may yet be seen in the wain- 
scoted principal room, and on one of the 
windows is a “good-bye” which some de- 
parting guest of the last century has cut with 
a diamond. 

Under the bank of Belmont and nestled 
close. to the river is the plainest kind of a 
plain story-and-a-half cottage, which is said 
to have been the residence of Tom Moore 
while in this country. It is of all places along 
the river the most prosaic, and we wonder 
that this should have attracted the attention, 
even for a moment, of the poet. Of it, how 
ever, he sings :— 

—" while I wing’d the hours 
Where . Schuylkill winds his way through banks of 


flowers, 


Though few the days, the happy evenings few, 
So warm with heart, so rich with mind they flew, 
That my charmed soul forgot its wish to roam,” etc, 


Nearly opposite “Tom Moore's Cottage” 
are “ Ormiston,” “ Belleview,” and “ Edgely,” 
each invested with peculiar associations. To 
the grounds about these estates, also, croquet 
and picnic parties make frequent excursions, 
and relieve the hobgoblin quiet, for a won- 
derful ghost is said to have once been joint 
possessor with the old residents. In close 
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proximity to this region, thick with places of 
historical interest, is a roomy house which 
was built by Mr. McPherson, uncle of the 
commander of McPherson's Blues ; was after- 
wards the property of General Williams ; but 
for atime had been owned by Benedict Ar- 
nold, who married Miss Shippen, the noted 
Philadelphia belle. ’ 

Farther up the river is Laurel Hill Ceme- 
tery. It is like all cemeteries, with its white 
glistening tombs, its green turf and graveled 
walks and queer inscriptions. It is like all 
American cemeteries of to-day, with its fre- 
quent soldiers’ monuments. But it differs 
from all others in its sleepy, dreamy appear- 
ance, and the beautiful ravines which run 
through it, conveying brooks with subdued 
murmurings to the river, and affording oppor- 
tunities for nestling aeries, from which those 


who come to rest awhile with the dead may 


look out on one side over the peaceful riv- 
er, and on the other toward the beautiful 
grounds. 

In the older part of the.cemetery, at the foot 
of a terrace, is the grave of Joseph C. Neal, the 
author of the celebrated “Charcoal Sketches,” 
and one of the most brilliant and frequent 
contributors to the press of Philadelphia. 
The place is marked by a cross, erected by 
his friends, as the inscription states. At its 


foot is a rockery, covered with creeping 
vines. 





ON THE WISSAHICKON DRIVE. 








TOMB OF NEAL, LAUREL HILL. 


Within the radius of a stone-throw or two 
from this spot is a rare gathering of illustrious 
dead. Here lie Gen. Hugh Mercer, of 
glorious revolutionary memory, who fell in the 
battle of Princeton, fighting for “the sacred 
cause of Human Liberty and American In- 
dependence ;” Ferdinand Rudolph Hassler, 
of Switzerland, “Superintendent of the United 
States Coast Survey, and Superintendent of 
the Standards of Weights and Measures,” both 
great national works, and from their origin 
intrusted and conducted by him with distin- 
guished reputation and success ;” Professor 
Morton, physician, naturalist, and ethnologist, 
President of the Academy of Natural Science, 
Philadelphia, and author of standard scientific 
works ; William Short, “who received from 
President Washington, with the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Senate, the first appointment to 
public office conferred under the Constitution 
of the United States, and from President Jeffer- 
son proofs of similar confidence ;"” Richard 
Rush, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, Attorney-General of Pennsyl- 
vania, and subsequently of the United States, 
Minister to the Court of St. James, Secretary 
of the United States Treasury, and Minister 
to France ; Commodore Isaac Hull, whose 


| tomb bears the insignia of his rank and the 
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A HEMLOCK GLEN ON THE WISSAHICKON, 


badges of his profession, with only the quiet 
inscription, “In affectionate devotion to the 
private virtues of Isaac Hull his widow has 
erected this monument ;” Thomas McKean, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
President of Congress in 1781, and Chief Jus- 
tice and Governor of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania ; and Charles Thomson, first and long 
the confidental secretary of the Continental 
Congress. Down toward the steep river- 
bank, through the briery undergrowth, and 
pushing aside the close untrimmed woods, the 
visitor will find the sombre tomb of Kane, 
the Arctic explorer. Not even a name desig- 
nates the vault, which is almost forbidding in 
its simplicity. 

Above Laurel Hill is the Falls Bridge 
across the Schuylkill, and a short distance 
beyond, on the river-bank, is the pretty vil- 
lage of the Falls of the Schuylkill. It is the 
pleasant place of residence of many gentle- 
men who do business in the city, and a popu- 
lar resort for driving and boating parties from 
Philadelphia, who come here to the “ cat-fish 
and coffee” suppers which are delightfully 
served at the plain hotels of the village and in 





the valley of the Wissahickon. The “ Falls” 
of the Schuylkill, however, are a myth, since 
the dam has covered them with water. Here 
and there an eddy is formed by the water 
hurrying around a few intruding rocks which 
disturb its serenity. But beyond this there is 
no likeness to falls, or even rapids. 

The Falls of the Schuylkill, like everything 
else in the park, as the reader will believe by 
this time, are also celebrated in history. The 
annals of the ante-Revolutionary times tell us 
that at an early era in the eighteenth cen- 
tury an association called the “ Society of Fort 
St. David,” having on its list a large and respect- 
able number of the nobility of those days, was 
established in this vicinity. Many of the 
founders of the society were Welshmen, and 
some were of the Society of Friends, com- 
panions of William Penn, and co-eniigrants to 
the New World. On an elevated and ex- 
tensive rock contiguous to the eastern bank 
of the river, and projecting into the rapids 
that existed at that time, rose the primitive 
but convenient and strong structure of hewn 
timber cut from the opposite forest. It was 
capacious enough for the accommodation of 
the numerous garrison, who were then “more 
celebrated for their deeds of gastronomy than 
of arms.” The building was seventy feet 
long: and twenty feet wide, and had fourteen 
ascending steps in front. The sides, which 
consisted entirely of folding or movable 
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THE ANIMALS AND OLD LOG CABIN, 


doors and windows, were borne off by the 
Hessians for their huts in 1777-8, and the 
place was so changed and injured that it was 
never used for its former purposes, after the 
Revolution. In its early days it was a semi- 
political as well as social club, and many 


prominent men of the times were honored by. 


being admitted to its membership. Its offi- 
cers, who were commissioned with much form 
and carried high titles, ruled with supreme 
sway, and were, in all matters of state, im- 
plicitly obeyed. The annals of the official 
book give an account on the sixteenth of April, 
1768, of the election to the “Colony of the 
Schuylkill” of a man who heeded not this 
mark of distinction to cause him to be re- 
membered, and yet was complimented by it. 
We read: “ John Dickenson, Esq., the friend 
of Liberty, the second Pitt, and the author 
of the Farmer's Letters, for his patriotic prd- 
ductions in behalf of the rights, liberties, and 
privileges of the present as well as the rising 
and future generations in America, is hereby 
admitted one of our members, for good ser- 
vices done by him to the interests of the 
British Plantations in America,” etc. 

Although the lodge at the Falls had been 
so much injured during the Revolution as to 
be untenable, the members, as many of them 
as could be assembled, and with accessions of 
loyal spirits, reorganized after the war, and for 
some years continued the practice of annually 








resorting to the neighborhood to fish and 
recreate. . 

During this time a reception was given with 
much formality to General Lafayette. A 
grand banquet was spread and festivities of 
various kinds were introduced in honor of the 
French General and the hero of Revolu- 
tionary battles. It is related of the affair that 
when the mirth was at its height the distin- 
guished guest insisted upon being provided 
with towels and an apron, in order that, with 
the celebrated men around him, he might per- 
form his share of the domestic and culinary 
duties. F 

Over the river, above the Falls of the 
Schuylkill, is West Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
which is, topographically speaking, on the 
apex of the irregular triangle which the park 
boundaries form. From its summit wide 
sweeping views of the river above and below 
are presented, views so attractive that they 
have already tempted the pencils of several 
artists. A glimpse is given on the opposite 
shore of the Wissahickon at its confluence 
with the Schuylkill. 

Fairmount Park, in addition to the extensive 
lands on the east and west banks of the river, 
embraces, as bas before been suggested, the 
Wissahickon Creek for six miles from its 
mouth, and sufficient territory on both sides 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE WISSAHICKON. 


to make a grand drive. A road at present 
runs through the valley, and has been in use 
for many years by residents at Chestnut Hill, | 
a collection of handsome country places near 
the source of the Wissahickon. Although 
merely a country road, it is the most attrac- 
tive drive out of Philadelphia, on account of 
the magnificent scenery which it presents. 
There are not many such streams as the 
Wissahickon, none perhaps in this country, 
and few in the world. For several miles it 
picks its way daintily between two rows of 
high hills, down to the river, bending first one 
way and then another; now darting straight 


| rock to rock with shouting noise. 
| widens out into a sober river which flows into 
| a peaceful lake, so quiet that down in its 
| depths the trees that meet above it are reflect- 


forward, and again lying still and quiet as if 
devising new mischief. Sometimes it is only 
a noisy brook running over pebbly bottoms, 


and anon a flashing cascade leaping from 
Then it 


ed with every delicate outline of foliage. 


| After playing lake for a while, and when it can 
| keep quiet no longer, it is off with a leap over 
| some rustic dam, to repeat its waywardness all 
| along its course to the Schuylkill. 
' closed all the way by high hills whose bases 


It is en- 
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creep down to the very water's edge, and 
whose summits are crowned with lofty peaks 
and craggy rocks which bristle against the sky. 
On their sides are— 

Majestic woods of every vigorous green, 

Stage above stage, high waving o’er the hills; 

And to the far horizon wide diffused 

A boundless deep immensity of shade, 


So close do the embracing hills come, as if 
to guard their precious charge, that it has 


been necessary to cut the road into their sides, | 


and all day long it is shaded by their frowning 
heads. Here and there are projecting boul- 
ders, bare and destitute of any living thing. 
Near by is a quiet nook, carpeted with soft 


mosses and odorous with the fragrance of | 


wild-flowers and ferns. 


| 
Romancers have woven the queer legends 


of the Wissahickon, which date back a couple 
of centuries, into interesting tales that are 
still read with avidity. The artists of to-day, 
like those of the last generation, have made 
its haunts their out-door studios. Many of 
its phases have been transferred to canvas; 
and others, where ruins of old mills and pic- 
turesque, odd-fashioned bridges relieve the 
landscape, afford studies of rare beauty. 
Through the valley at frequent intervals are 
hotels, which, until last fall, were the resort 
of picnic parties and pleasure-seekers. The 
proprietors of them had procured wild animals 
and tamed them to exhibit to their guests. 
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THE DEVIL'S POOL. 


One enterprising tavern-keeper added to his 
collection a cage of monkeys, which enter- 
tained at all hours with their antics a group of 
amused spectators. 

One of the most picturesque places in the 
valley of the Wissahickon is where Crea- 
sheim’s creek runs into the larger stream. 
Here a pool, dark and deep, lurks under a 
huge overhanging rock. It is called the 
Devil's Pool, and the glen which surrounds it 
is a highly-prized resort for picnic parties, on 
account of its beauty and retirement. 

Along the road drinking fountains have been 
erected, through which the pure water from the 
springs is conducted. They are plain but still 
beautiful, and are so situated as to add an ad- 
dititional attraction to the surrounding sce- 
nery. These bear, as do the others erected 
elsewhere by the city authorities, the inscrip- 
tion Pro bono publico; esto perpetua, indicating 
the design and desire of their founders. 

Farther on up the stream is the old bridge 
over the Wissahickon near Valley Green, and 
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THE WISSAHICKON AT CHESTNUT HILL. 


above it still is Indian Rock, where it is 
said a chieftain used to bring his people for 
councils of war and to give them instruction. 
Away on above these the stream grows small- 
er, and the hills, relieved of their duty of guard- 
ing it, surrender their charge to the open 
meadows and gentle banks, which make up a 
landscape of rare beauty near Chestnut Hill. 

Other cities by the expenditure of money 
may obtain beautiful plots of ground, laid out 
with scientific precision and adorned with the 
elegance of art, but only one park can have 
the Wissahickon. 





We have sketched: the Fairmount Park 
as it now appears to the eye. It is but 
begun. The Commissioners have been but 
about two years at work upon it; some 
time having necessarily been consumed in 
acquiring the titles to the land—a work 
still in progress. . Every year hereafter will 
present some new improvement and de- 
velopment. But let it be remembered by 
their successors, that art here is never to 
be carried to such elaborate refinement as 
to impair nature’s own rare and picturesque 
handiwork. 
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AN ancient story runs, that the birds once | 


met to choose a monarch: whoever soared 
the highest was to reign over them. “Up 
sprang all the birds into the air, but highest 
of all rose the eagle, who, after mounting until 
his wearied wings could beat no more, pro- 
claimed himself the sovereign of the birds. 
But, all unperceived, the little wren had been 
quietly perching between his shoulders, and 
as soon as the eagle ceased to mount, he rose 
on tiny pinion far above the wearied eagle, 
and twittered forth the victory of wit and in- 
tellect over bulk and physical strength.” 

So the wren became the “king of all the 
birds,” and in some respects he 
is indeed a niost princely fellow : 
he is, at any rate, pre-eminent for 
briskness, independence, and, it 
must be confessed, audacity ; but 
his good qualities are so many 
and so decided that we may 
well forgive him. The wren isa 
noonday warbler, and, with the 
bobolink, the cat-bird, and a few 
others, enlivens the otherwise 
silent hours of the summer 
noon ; the wren is a most de: 
voted parent too ; its house is a 
hollow sphere, softly lined with, 
moss and down; and, finally, 
many destructive insects become 
the food of itself and its family. 

Titles of royalty have been 
given by man to many other 
denizens of the air, and for very 
various reasons. One of these 
is the king-bird, or tyrant fly- 
catcher, which displays a flame- 
colored crest when it raises the 
feathers upon the top of its head, 
and which in the breeding-season 
becomes so bold as to attack 
and drive away from the neigh- 
borhood of its nest, not only 
hawks and crows, but even 
eagles: for it is to these larger 
birds like a fly to an ox, or a 
swift little gunboat to a great 
man-of-war. 
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THE AIR. 


The kingfishers may have been so named 
| from a certain lofty and abstracted air which 
they assume while engaged in the really humble 
occupation of looking out for their own dinners. 
Many of them have also quite brilliant plum- 
age ; but the king-bird of Paradise, which the 
natives of New Guinea believe holds sway 
over all Paradise birds, comes rightly by its 
title, if grace and beauty are attributes of 
royalty. 

But our interest in these little bird princes 
must not cause us to forget that the great eagle 
is still, in some respects, a most royal bird. In 
size he is surpassed by few, in majesty of as- 
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EAGLE CARRYING OFF A CHILD, IN THE ALPS. 


pect by none; but, as with some monarchs of | questionable character ; and we ought per- 
the earth, these royal attributes are disfigured | haps to hope that in the happy time when 
by tyranny and unprovoked aggression. might shall no longer make right, and when 

The white-headed eagle of America de- | law shall not depend on war, some other 
spoils the fish-hawk of its hardly-earned prey, | creature shall be chosen as our national em- 
and is known to be guilty of various acts of | blem, and eagles be left to lead those people 
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who, like ancient Rome and some more 
modern states, move only to pursue and em- 
brace only to devour. 

The illustration depicts a terrible event 
which occurred more than thirty years ago ; 
a similar tragedy was enacted in Missouri in 
1868; and now in the present year (1870) 
a large eagle, which, by a rope upon its leg, 
appeared to have escaped from some cage, is 
said to have fastened its beak and talons into 
the body of a boy of fifteen, and was beaten to 
death before it would loosen its hold. 

But with all his faults the eagle is in gen- 
eral free from one odious habit: he rarely 
feeds upon carrion, as do all of his near rela- 
tions the condors and vultures; these form 
the unclean division of the birds of prey, and 
although they will sometimes attack living 
creatures, seem to prefer flesh in which a very 
decided fumet has been developed. 

The condor of the Andes is a king of the 
air by virtue .of both its size and the height to 
which it soars, although these matters have 
been sometimes overstated. According to 
Professor Orton it seldom, if ever, exceeds 
twelve feet in the utmost spread of its wings, 
so that the tales of Marco Polo and other 
early travellers, as to its power to raise an 
elephant from the earth, and that a single 
quill was twenty paces long, must be taken as 
exaggerations of men who were of course 
deeply impressed with the novelty of what 
they, perhaps, were the first to see, and who 
then yielded to a natural temptation to 
astonish others. Professor Orton states that 
the condor’s usual habitation is between the 
altitudes of 10,000 and 16,000 feet above the 
sea; he saw them sailing at least 1,000 feet 
above the crater of Pinchincha, and Humboldt 
saw one fly over Chimborazo. ; 

But as gormandizers, these hyenas of the 
air can hardly be excelled ; a calf, a. sheep, 
and dog served a condor of moderate size for 
a single week ; and it is well known that they 
will so stuff themselves as to be unable to fly 
until some part of the filthy meal has been 
disgorged. 

Even among these carrion birds, however, 
royalty still exists; and as the jackals and 
hyenas wait upon the lion, so do the com- 
mon Vultures stand aloof while the king Vul- 

Vor. 1.—16 





ture (Sarcoramphus Papa) appeases its royal 
appetite. Why this is so it is not easy to un- 
derstand, for the Papa, although a handsome 
bird, is little larger than a goose ; yet the re- 
peated assertions of the natives is confirmed 
by the accurate Waterston, and we must ad- 
mit that this is for the present one of the 
many mysteries of nature. 

It-i$ true, that many “kings of the air” 
are also giants in size and strength ; but it by 
no means follows that all feathered giants can 
excel in flight. On the contrary, we find 
that as the whales, the largest of the mam- 
mals, inhabit the sea, so among the birds, 
which are as a class aérial vertebrates, the 
most gigantic cafinot fly at all. Such are 
the ostrich, the Cassowary, the Rhea or 
American Ostrich, and the Apteryx ; and New 
Zealand and Madagascar are now yearly fur- 
nishing collections of the fossil bones of un- 
questionable birds, the largest of which (Di- 
nornis giganteus) was at least ten feet in 
height ; other and smaller species ranged from 
four feet upward ; and many naturalists be- 
lieve that the Epyorsiis of Madagascar sur- 
veyed the land, of which it was probably the 
feathered monarch, from the imposing height 
of eighteen feet. 

This estimate, however, is chiefly based 
upon the size of its egg, of which several 
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NEST OF THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 


more or less perfect specimens have been 
found, measuring more than twelve inches in 
length and nine in width. The illustration 
presents its size as compared with other eggs ; 
but it must be remembered that the egg is by 
- no means an absolute index of the parent ; 
the cuckoo, for instance, lays a dispropor- 
tionately small egg, since it has to be hatched 


by a smaller bird in whose nest it is deposited ; | 


while the Apteryx, a nearly wingless bird of 
New Zealand, produces an egg whose weight 
equals nearly one-fourth of herown. This is 
thought to be in order that before it is 
hatched the young Apteryx may become 
large enough to escape the dangers which 








would especially threaten a bird 
incapable of flight; and as the 
Dinornis, and probably also the 
Epyornis, were absolutely with- 
out a trace of wings, the same 
may have been the case with 
them, and their huge eggs may 
theréfore be unreliable guides 
to their own size. Indeed, the 
latest writers—Milne-Edwards 
and Grandidier—are of the 
opinion that the Epyornis was 
not much taller than an ostrich 
—say six or seven feet ; but the 
size and texture of its bones in- 
dicate that it was, nevertheless, 
“the stoutest, most massive, and 
most elephantine” of known 
birds. 

The shell of the egg is more 
than half an inch in thickness, 
and one naturally -inquires by 
what means the enclosed chick 
was enabled to break forth from 
so thick-walled a prison. _Per- 
haps, as happens with all birds 
of the present day, the shell 
became much thinner from the 
gradual absorption of lime for 
the embryo’s bones; perhaps 
the young Epyornis was pro- 
vided with a particularly large 
or sharp horny excrescence, 
which is formed upon the upper 
bill of birds about to be hatch- 
ed, and which soon afterward 
falls off; or perhaps the mother aided its es- 
cape by a blow from her powerful leg; al- 
though this is hardly probable, since the large 
birds of the present day are rather careless 
parents, and there are reasons for believing 
that many of the Epyornis eggs had been 
abandoned. 

But by some means the Moa chicks did cer- 
tainly escape from their eggs in considerable 
numbers, for their remains are very abundant 
in certain localities, and it is thought that the 
natives hunted them for food. 

Some specimens of the Epyornis were prob- 
ably seen as late as 1658; but their inability 
to fly, and their conspicuous appearance, must 
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have rendered them an easy prey to the hunt- 
ers, so that they seem to have become extinct 
during the seventeenth century. The three 
species of Apteryx have survived longer, per- 
haps because their smaller size enabled them 
to hide themselves. But the great Dodo of 





Mauritius, a clumsy bird, which was seen by 
travellers of the seventeenth century, has now 
wholly disappeared. 

As has been already stated, the Moas had 
no wings ; but their legs compensated them in 
some measure. A figure of the Dinornis gi- 








NESTS OF THE RED FLAMINGO. 
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ganteus, upon page 249 of the work from which 
these illustrations were taken,* indicates their 
prodigious size, even as compared with that of 
the bird itself. Such limbs were used for rapid 
and steady walking and running, and not at 
all like those of the Flamingo and other wad- 
ing-birds, for slow and circumspect peregrina- 
tions through the reedy marshes in search of 
frogs and other delicate food. There is a 
great contrast, too, between the neck of the 
Moa or the Ostrich and that of the Flamingo ; 
* both are very long, as is required by the length 


* The Universe. By F. A. Pouchet. 2d edition. 
Scribner & Co., New York, 





NEST OF THE BURROWING-OWL, 








of the legs; but that of the former is straight 
and thick, and unfitted for very rapid move- 
ment, while that of the latter is thin, many- 
jointed, and curved, ready to dart like a ser- 
pent upon its agile prey. 

Very different from the tall nests of the Fla- 
mingo, upon which the parent sits “like a 
man upon a mile-stone,” is the swinging ham- 
mock of the Oriole and its larger tropical al- 
lies. Some of these Troopials construct hang- 
ing nests of two yards in length, and attached 
to slender twigs, in order that the meddlesome 
monkeys may not succeed in reaching them. 

From a nest in the air to a burrow under- 
ground is a long step; yet the 
inhabitants of both are birds. 
But whereas the Oriole makes 
its own bower with great skill, 
and even, it is said, after some 
preliminary practice, there are 
doubts whether the Coquimbo, 
or Burrowing-owl of South 
America, and beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, takes any 
part whatever in the con- 
struction of its domicile: at 
least, whatever may be its 
powers of claws and bill, it 
seems to prefer availing itself 
of the labors of another crea- 
ture, the marmot, or prairie- 
dog. There are even reports 
that this unbidden guest is 
wont to assume another prero- 
gative of royalty, and to utter- 
ly consume the substance of 
its host ; but its stomach gen- 
erally contains only remains 
of insects, and we may hope 
that this little owl, which 
neither shuns the light, as do 
its kindred, nor makes a nest 
above ground, may also be so 
capable of gratitude as to resist 
the attractions of tender little 
prairie-dogs. 

Already we have seen that 
the nests of some birds rest 
upon the earth; some are 
raised above it, Or even hung 
high in a tree ; some again are 
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FLOATING NESTS OF THE LITTLE GREBE, 


placed beneath the earth; there remains but 
a single location more, the water, and as if to 
fulfill all possible conditions, we find that one 
,0f the Grebe family actually constructs its 
nest upon the surface of the water, lays her 


eggs therein, and gently floats or vigorously 
propels her tiny craft with its precious freight 
of eggs or young birds. 

So far as I am aware, no American species 
of Colymbus has this curious habit, which was 
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first described by M. Nourry, the director of 
the Natural History Museum at Elbceuf, in 
France. 

Strangely enough, the swimming and diving 
birds (Natatores), which include not only our 
little Grebe, but also heavy-bodied and slow- 
flying Geese, and the almost wingless and 
seal-like Penguin, also comprise some very 
large and powerful species, whose lofty and 
sustained fitght entitles them to rank among 
the kings of .the air. Such are the Albatross 
and the Frigate-bird, whose astonishing powers 
of aérial locomotion depend upon the great 
size of the pectoral muscles, which form near- 
ly one-fourth of the whole body. Resting 
upon the sea, the Albatross can only rise into 
the air by running and flapping along the sur- 
face for many yards, until at Jast, having got 
sufficient impetus, the legs are tucked up out 
of the way, and the great wings, now enabled 
to gain full sweep, bear it with ease for hun- 
dreds of miles. It then becomes, in truth, a 
king of the air. 

But are there no queens of the air? Truth 
compels us to admit that among the feather- 








ed tribes the royal consorts are generally less 
brilliant in song and plumage; striking in- 
stances of this difference between the sexes 
are the common fowl and the Peacock. 

The male bird is not always the larger, but 
he is almost invariably the handsomer, and 
his song is more melodious. This seems not 
only unnatural, but unfair; but the birds 
themselves seem to find no fault with their 
natures ; for the sober colors of the female are 
less conspicuous to the creatures that might 
rob her nest, and then what satisfaction she 
must take in the good looks and prowess of 
her mate! His brightest plumage is sunned 
in her admiring sight ; his sweetest song is 
sung to her praise ; why may we not then be- 
lieve that the quiet, homely little body, sitting 
upon her eggs, and apparently absorbed in 
their requirements, is, nevertheless, ponder- 
ing deeply upon important affairs, and evolv- 
ing from her breast the thoughts that shall 
stimulate her gallant mate to action. ‘If not 
in the throne, she is the power behind it ; and 
she is, no doubt, quite content to be the 
queen of a king of the air. 


Om 


THE GOBLIN OF THE ICE,—OR CHRISTMAS AT THE NORTH POLE. 


A LEGEND OF AN ISLAND IN THE ARCTIC SEA THAT WAS ASTRAY AND HAD BEEN STOLEN. 


I. 

A HUNDRED leagues north of the Arctic 
circle, there is an island that has no business 
there. At least the legend tells us that it was 
taken there by a famous Goblin, who ambi- 
tiously desired a private residence. Further 
than this we have very little accurate infor- 
mation. It is hardly to be expected, however, 
that we can have much accurate information 
about goblins in any case; and, between you 
and me, the less we have perhaps the better. 
Yet, about this particular Goblin there is no 
harm in knowing what the legend tells us, norin 
believing it. If there is anything I believe in, it 
is what everybody else believes in ; and since 
everybody else believes in this legend, I be- 
lieve in it, certainly ; and since the hero of 
the legend is a goblin, I must, to be consis- 
tent, believe in goblins generally. At least, if 





doubt should cross my mind at any time, it 
never would in the Christmas time. 

This is my position with respect to the 
Goblin, and I take it fearlessly, defying con- 
tradiction: I believe he found the island in the 
South, where he was looking for it ; I believe 
he kicked it with his foot to loosen it, and 
thereby made a deep mark in the side of it, 
which they call a fiord ; I believe he rove a 
rope in the end of it, and towed it north in 
the night-time, and before the break of day 
had made it fast just where it is—a hundred 
leagues north of the Arctic circle, in the chilly 
Arctic Sea. 

Still, I would not believe a word of this 
(nor would you) did not the legend so partic- 
ularly mention it; for it seems incredible that 
so large an island should be treated so, even 
by a goblin. The island is more than a 
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hundred miles long, north and south ; quite 
fifty miles wide, east and west; is one mile 
high at its highest paint, and more than half 
a mile in at least a dozen places. There 
never was another island like it, as I believe. 
It has more tall cliffs, dark caves, deep gorges, 
roaring rapids, and wonderful waterfalls than 
anybody would give it credit for, even were 
they every one mentioned in the minutest 
manner. But, more than all, the island is 
covered over with a great white sheet of ice 
and snow, that is in places hundreds of feet 
in thickness, from which streams of the same 
material come pouring or sliding down into 
the valleys, filling all but one of them almost 
completely. These streams, or glaciers as 
they are called, and the icy sea from which 
they spring, are all (we have the legend for it) 
the Goblin’s work. He could not bear the 
peace and quiet that he found there; for he 
loved the cold, he loved the howling winds, 
and he held high revel in the darkness. He 
found the island clothed with verdure ; hap- 
py birds were singing in the trees ; butter- 
flies were sipping honey from the flowers, and 
the island was very beautiful; seeing which 
he threw abroad a withering frost. He 
dropped the snows, and holding them from 
year to year he formed them into ice, until the 
island was covered with his chilly handiwork. 

He fixed his throne on Linmark’s fjeld, the 
loftiest mountain peak. Between the foot of 
this and another mountain peak there was a 
valley that annoyed him greatly. This was 
the valley already mentioned, into which the 
streams of ice had not descended. It was the 
only part of the island that he could not 
master. He sent the glaciers down, but they 
wonld not stay. They melted and ran into 
the sea, the various streams united forming 
Rothe River. In the winter-time he had his 
way to some extent, for the snows he drop- 
ped lay in the valley; but no ice would ever 
stay there, and his breath would scarcely 
ever reach it, and even then but lightly. 
When the summer came the snows would 
disappear, and the valley would grow green, 
in spite of him. The flowers bloomed and 
threw abroad their fragrance; the little trees 
put forth their foliage ; the sparrows came and 
chirruped among their branches ; the butter- 








flies were gay and thoughtless, and the bees 
were gathering honey all the day. 

So the Goblin could not altogether do away 
with the island’s southern character. The 
valley bid defiance to his skill and power, but 
he watched it closely ; and while he watched, 
some human beings came to live there. 

They were Danes; and despite the efforts 
that the Goblin made to thin them off, they 
lived in peace and happiness for many and 
many a year. They built a little village, and 
prospered in their quiet way. Game was 
abundant in the valley, and fish were plenty 
in the sea; while as for clothing, bread and 
wine, and other necessary comforts and con- 
veniences, they had them as they wished, once 
a year, by ship from Denmark. 

In course of time there came to visit them 
a young man from Copenhagen, who was a 
student, and a famous traveller. He was 
about thirty years of age, and hi§ appearance 
altogether was attractive. His hair was light ; 
his complexion fair, though weather-beaten ; 
his features regular, and his figure graceful. 
You would at sight like everything about him 
but his eye, which was a most decided gray ; 
and an eye of that description you never like 
unless you have to; for you fancy, without ex- 
actly knowing why, that its owner is not a man 
you would care to pin your faith to. 

As the ship which bore him approached 
the island, a furious storm came sweeping 
down upon her. “See here,” said the cap- 
tain of the ship, “ Paul Peverell, the Goblin’s 
after you ;” and the captain buttoned up his 
coat and looked uneasy. 

Paul asked, “* What goblin ?” 

“The Goblin of the Ice, up there on Lin- 
mark's fjeld,” replied the captain. 

“So that tall mountain is the Linmark’s 
fjeld, and in those driving clouds which seem 
to link the mountain with the sky is where the 
Goblin lives ; eh, captain ?” 

“ Such is the legend, Paul.” 

“ What does he do?” asked Paul, his eye 
fixed on the mouritain-top. 

The captain looked aloft, at the same time 
pointing with his finger; and it must have 
been a skeptical man indeed who could have 
doubted that the Goblin had sent a chilly 
storm away upon the sea to catch the ship, 
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and was even then weaving a web of crys- 
tals about her, stiffening every rope and sail. 
But Paul was skeptical. 

As the people .on the ship looked on the 
mountain, they were confident they saw some- 
thing like a-human face of vast proportions 
fashioned in the clouds of drifting snow. Paul 
laughed at them. 

The storm, though violent, was not of long 
duration, and did. no serious damage to the 
ship or crew, further than to make them un- 
comfortable. They reached their port, after 
some delay, to the great joy of the villa- 
gers, and Paul went at once ashore, never 
thinking of goblins, but only of the purpose 
that had fetched him there. That purpose 
he had not mentioned to the captain, nor to 
anybody. He had come to see and climb 
that very Linmark’s fjeld of which the cap- 
tain spoke, and of which he had heard strange 
stories from his boyhood. And why should 
he not? Had he not climbed the great Hartz 
Mountains, where the Wilde Jiiger winds his 
horn and hunts with his spectral pack? In 
the forest of Fontainebleau had he not listen- 
ed for St. Herbert without hearing him? And 
had he not met with many strange adventures 
in many places? Now his ambition would be 
filled. Here, according to a legend as well 
established as any German legend ever was, 
dwelt the very spirit of the cold, whose sub- 
stance was the ice and snow; his breath the 
wintry storms ; the friend of night ; the ene- 
my of the cheerful fireside; whose powers 
extended to the human heart, which he could 
chill to the very fibres that send the warm 
blood rushing through the joyous body; 
whose ambition reached throughout the world, 
and was insatiable. 

Paul Peverell would explore the island ; he 
would climb the mountain ; and in another 
book (he had written many) he would de- 
scribe what he had seen for the benefit of 
science, and explode another fiction for 'the 
service of mankind in general. 

IL 

Paut made his way immediately to the 

Governor's house, tapped briskly at the door, 


which in a moment was opened by a neat and 
lively person, whom he mistook for a boy, but 








who proved to be a girl; and in truth she 
was dressed so strangely that she might have 
been mistaken for a boy without offence. She 
wore boots that reached above the knees 
(white and very dainty), made of skins that 
had been well tanned, and then bleached in 
the winter air. She was not encased in crin- 
oline and skirts, but wore pantaloons of mottled 
seal-skins, ornamented tastefully with cunning 
needlework. Her body was covered with a 
jacket of bright cloth, lined inside with fawn 
skins, and trimmed around the neck and 
wrists and lower edge with fur and some orna- 
ments of beads. Her hair was black as the 
raven’s feathers, and her eyes were blue as the 
sky when breaking through the summer cloud. 
Her complexion was a rich brunette; and as 
for teeth, they were so pure and perfect that 
pearls and ivory would be nowhere in com- 
parison ; and they showed so finely when she 
exclaimed “ I ain’t a boy !” 

Paul would have made apology for his 
blunder, but she gave him no time. “My 
name,” she said, “is Tabita ; please tell me 
yours.” 

Of course Paul told her. Then she said 
she would inform the Governor, and conducted 
him at once into the house. . From the vesti- 
bule he passed into a well-furnished billiard- 
room, which made Paul fairly stare to see so 
great a luxury ¢here. Then he passed into a 
comfortable dining-room, where pictures of 
fruits and flowers were hanging on the wall, 
and from that into a parlor which quite 
astonished him. In fact, Paul had never 
ceased to be astonished from the moment he 
first came in sight of Linmark’s fjeld—aston- 
ished at the scenery that was so grand ; at the 
town that looked so quaint and satisfied ; at 
the girl who appeared so like a boy ; and 
now, more than all, at the interior of the 
house where the girl was leading him. It 
was so fresh and cozy. The parlor was as 
neatly furnished as a parlot need be any- 
where. Books were strewn around in great 
profusion ; an open piano, with great quanti- 
ties of music piled upon it, stood in one cor- 
ner ; a guitar was in another ; and im the win- 
dows, partly hidden behind curtains of spot- 
less whiteness, were swéet flowers that sent 
their perfume through the room. 
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He had scarcely time, however, to look about 
him before the door opened and a lady enter- 
ed. She was young and graceful, and her face, 
though dark for a Danish girl, was fresh and 
lovely. She introduced herself at once as 
Annie Vardsen, the Governor’s daughter. 

As unprepared as Paul had been to find so 
cheerful a house there, he was still less pre- 
pared to meet such a lady to grace it. An- 
other lady came in soon afterward, to add to 
his surprise, with a little baby on her arm, and 
a cheery smile of welcome on her face. Her 
husband, the Governor, would be in directly. 
The baby, meanwhile, was introduced as Eliz- 
abeth, and Paul caressed it as in duty, if not 
in pleasure, bound. Then, while the baby was 
passing round, Tabita brought in some wine 
and lunch upon a tray, and, while engaged 
with these, the Governor, a genial and intelli- 
gent man of middle age, joined the group. 
Then Paul had a great budget of news to un- 
fold from the great world on the other side of 
the Arctic circle, of which they heard so rarely. 
The recital not being ended when the dinner 
hour arrived, he stayed to dinner. Supper 
found him still occupied in the same way, and 
he spent the evening, during which, what with 
his own talking, Annie Vardsen’s music, a 
game of billiards, and some refreshments such 
as Danes (who are perfection in hospitality) 
never fail to have, he enjoyed himself as 
much as he was capable of enjoying anything 
in a social way. When at length he went on 
board his ship, it was near the middle of the 
night ; yet the sun was still shining, and a 
glorious purple hue was on the hills, while 
their shadow rested coldly on the village, 
which seemed to be as quiet as if the midnight 
sun was not shining and the air had been 
dark. 

Paul found himself so agreeably entertained 
at the Governor's house after his wearisome 
voyage, that he passed the following day there. 
He had many hours’ conversation with the 
Governors daughter; sometimes they were 
together quite alone. She sung and played for 


him, and, for the time (strange thing for Paul), 
he forgot all about the Linmark’s fjeld. She 
had not always lived, she said, beneath the 
shadow of that cruel mountain, for her father 
had sent her home four years to be educated. 








IN THE GOBLIN’S STORM. 


They were getting on famously together 
when the door was opened and another lady 
entered, whom Annie Vardsen introduced, say- 
ing to Paul, “We are old schoolmates, and 
the dearest friends. She is a niece of Chief 
Factor Lansen, and has come to spend a year 
or so with her relations ; but more than all to 
see me. Eh, Ida?” 

The lady bowed very stiffly to Paul, and 
almost turned her back upon him, to Annie’s 
great embarrassment. He bowed stiffly in re- 
turn, and soon afterward went away. 

If a ghost had risen from the ground, or the 
Goblin of the Ice in all his glory had stood 
forth on Linmark’s fjeld, Paul could not 
have been more surprised than he was 
when Ida Lansen came into the room; for 
he knew her well, and the recognition was 
therefore mutual. He could not help woen- 
dering, as he went down to the beach (to pick 
up shells), how she ever came to cross his 
path in that distant quarter of the world. In 
a few hours he returned ; but by this time Ida 
Lansen was the last person in his thoughts. 
Annie Vardsen met him pleasantly as before, 
and was much delighted when Paul explained 
the different characters of the shells he 
brought, and told their names. 

As soon as she found an opportunity she 
said, in explanation of the conduct of her 
friend : “ Ida is very diffident ; you must excuse 
her.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Paul. 
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“She had heard that you had come in the 
ship, but she did not know you were here.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Paul again. “A very 
pretty girl is Miss Lansen.” And he went on 
with his shells, while Annie Vardsen listened, 
and was happy while he talked. Why, it 
would perhaps have puzzled her to tell. Was 
it because she so rarely saw a visitor? or was 
it because the visitor was learned and famous ? 
or because he was tall, good-looking, and in- 
telligent ? It might have been ; but.certainly 
it was not because Paul manifested any spe- 
cial admiration for her more than courtesy re- 
quired. 

Did he feel none? Ah! who can tell? 
His cold gray eyes were speechless, and his 
manner to her, as to everybody else, was for- 
mal, and as hard as the very ice on Linmark’s 
fjeld. 

At times Miss Vardsen even thought he 
seemed unconscious of her presence. Yet he 
did not leave, notwithstanding his apparent in- 
difference, but spent another evening in the 
Governor's house, where, besides the family 
and Tabita, were the captain of the ship, the 
priest, the factor with his wife, and Fred their 
son, and Ida Lansen their niece, which young 
lady managed to pass the evening without 
speaking to Paul a word that she could possi- 
bly avoid ; a circumstance which did not, how- 
ever, seem to disturb him, for he was not more 
cold and formal to her than to the rest of the 
company. Ida sang and Annie played, and 
while the hours of this strange, sunlit night 
were passing, Paul found himself wondering if 
all was real ;—away up here among the polar 
frosts, where for a space of fifty days in winter 
the glorious sun is never seen—to find this 
happiness, contentment, and this quiet com- 
fort that he saw. He wondered if a loud 
laugh would not blow it all away, and wake 
him from a dream. The loud laugh came, 
but the scene remained, and the laugh was 
only at his wonder. 

“Could not people be happy anywhere, and 
comfortable besides?” asked everybody when 
Paul's surprise was fully understood. 

“O yes, of course,” said he. “I see all 
that ; but I would not have believed it, other- 
wise.” 

Tabita smiled (a timid little smile it was) 





and said, “ I'll tell you why we are happy here. 
It is because we are protected by a Spirit.” 

“Oh! that is it,” replied Paul, smiling quite 
incredulously. ‘Then you believe in spirits, 
Tabita ?” 

Yes, that she did, and so did everybody. 

Paul appealed to all the ladies. They all 
agreed with quiet Tabita. . And the Gover- 
nor? He believed in what the ladies did, of 
course. And did they all believe in goblins? 
Certainly. The one on Linmark’s fjeld, that 
he had heard so much about? Him above 
all others. 

“What then, Tabita, do you call this good 
spirit that protects you?” 

“The Spirit of the Valley,” said the girl ; 
“the spirit that keeps it green and warm, and 
lets no cold and cruel thing ever come to chill 
it, or to chill the hearts that are so happy 
here.” 

All of which was to Paul quite inexplicable. 
He had no faith whatever in goblins, imps, or 
fairy. creatures of any sort. He believed, 
however, in Paul Peverell thoroughly ; and, 
besides, he believed in rocks, because he 
could analyze them, and in flowers, because 
he could name and classify them, like boys at 
school—they never, of themselves, having the 
least discretion as to where they go. In this 
manner he loved Nature, and was very busy 
with her. 

Later in the evening, after this conversation 
had ended, a youth came in whom the Gov- 
ernor introduced to Paul as Carl Lievely, 
“though better known as Lively Carl.” 

He was a good-looking, rather awkward, 
light-complexioned fellow, whom anybody 
could see with half an eye was in love with 
Tabita. The girl blushed when he stood be- 
side her, for she knew that she was observed. 

“ Do go away,” she said, with some impa- 
tience. ‘“ Don’t you see they look at us.” 

No, Carl did not see it. He had no eyes 
for anything but Tabita, and he would not 
obey her. So she ran blushing from the room 
and left him vexed and ill at ease. 

Paul took a liking to Tabita’s favorite in- 
stantly. His frank, open face would please 
even a colder-mannered* man than Paul (if 
one could possibly be found). It was a real 
Danish face, full of earnest impulse. Paul's 
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THE GALDRAKEN’S WARNING. 


face was Danish too, in form and color, but 
there the resemblance ended ; for you could 
not look into Paul’s face and imagine for an 
instant that he ever had an impulse. It was 
very natural, however, that Carl’ should take 
an unbounded fancy to a man so different 
from himself as Paul, who spoke to him, after 
Tabita had gone, in a véry kindly manner, as 
it seemed to Carl, considering they were 
perfect strangers to each other an hour be- 
fore. 

“You seem to be a general favorite here, 
Carl,” said Paul, quite familiarly. 

“Oh, thank you, sir,” Carl stammered out. 

“* Have you been here long, if I may ask ?” 

“ Not very long, for I am young, you see ; 
but I was born here.” 

“Indeed! Then you are just the man I 
want to see. I came to make some explora- 
tions of this island, and I want a guide, or 
rather an intelligent companion that can help 
me.” 

Carl was greatly flattered, and with the 
Governor's leave, of course, he would go with 
him anywhere. 


“Oh, is that all? I thought, perhaps, we 





would have to ask that pretty girl, whom 
everybody sees is in love with you.” 
And, with this bright piece of news for 
Carl, he went to the Governor with the 
air of one who never expects to ask for 
anything without obtaining it. He 
came back presently and said it was 
all arranged, and the two took their 
leave together ;—the one, after being 
flattered by some more questions con- 
cerning himself and the girl he loved, 
to go home and fret himself about Ta- 
bita’s being cross with him ; the other 
to go on board his ship and think over 
projects for the morrow. Of one thing 
more he thought—it was of Annie 
Vardsen ; of Ida Lansen too, and he 
muttered to himself, “Well, she was 
cool enough ! and I rather like her for 
it.” 
II. 

TABITA was a wonderful girl, in the 
estimation of the people of the village. 
The only fault that anybody ever found 
with her was her well-known intimacy 

with a woman who lived apart from the other 

villagers. 

but there was something mysterious about the 
| association which the gossips could not un- 
ravel. 

Opinion was divided as to whether this 
| woman was quite human, or rather, whether 
she was not something more than human. 
Some thought her a real witch, while all con- 
ceded that she could look into futurity, and 
foretell what was tohappen. She was calied 
by everybody “The Galdraken,” meaning 
something more than “Seer”—one who ac- 
complished everything by mysterious means, 
and who had such control of unseen things 
that it‘was never safe to have her enmity. 
Paul met her in the outskirts of the village 
early next morning when he came ashore to 
look up Lively Carl. She was dressed in a 
strange manner, in a costume much com- 
posed of fur, that was neither man’s nor wo- 
man’s. She appeared to be looking for him, 
as indeed she was, and when they had met 
she spoke to him in an inflated manner, point- 
ing at the same time with her finger to the 
lofty mountain, which, though visible, was yet 


It was no great matter, to be sure, 
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partly enveloped in wreaths of drifting snow. 
These were her words :— 
** On Linmark’s fjeld the eye may see 

The streaming hair of Ranamee : 

Whoever meets with him in strife 

Will miss his aim, or lose his life ; 

For thus the prophecy is read. 

Wise men are warned ! enough is said.” 


“ Quite enough,” Paul thought to himself, 
“unless the meaning were a little more clear, 
and the speech more to the purpose.” Then 
he looked down from the mountain, which had 
particularly excited his curiosity on account 
of the wild condition of weather which seemed 
to be prevailing, and was about to address the 
strange being who accosted him, when he dis- 
covered that she was no longer there. Nor 
could he see her anywhere. Lively Carl 
coming up presently, he asked him concern- 
ing her: “ Did you see that mumbling hag, 
Carl?” 

Carl had seen her; but he spoke with 
much reserve, which still further mystified 
Paul. 

“What is the Ranamee ?” he asked. 

“Oh, that,” replied Carl, “is the evil 
spirit up there, that, they say, can freeze our 
hearts out. The Goblin of the Ice, they say 
he is. Tabita knows, and the Galdraken.” 

“ The Galdraken ! that is this old woman, 
eh?” 

“ That's her name, and she knows a heap 
more than you think she does,” explained 
Carl. Then lowering his voice to a whisper, 
he said: “She knows what we are thinking 
about.” 

“Umph!” Paul muttered; “and that’s 
the way she discovered that I would go on 
Linmark’s fjeld, is it?” Then to Carl he 
said : “ I’ve a mind to climb the mountain and 
have a look at this Goblin. Will you go with 
me ?” 

““I—TI don’t exactly know about that,” re- 
plied Carl, eying Paul closely, and wonder- 
ing whether he was really in earnest. 

“Why, you’re not afraid?” said Paul, with 
such a reproachful tone of voice that Carl’s 
spirit was touched, and he answered promptly : 
“As for that, Mr. Peverell, I’m not more 
afraid than another man.” 

“The other man is me, and I am not 





afraid at all ; so we will go at once, and this 
shall be your first service as my guide and 
fellow-traveler.” 

Lively Carl looked anything but lively then ; 
but seeing that he was fairly in for it, he 
turned pale and blushed in turn, and then 
stammered out that “if Mr. Peverell was not 
afraid, certainly, of course, he was not; and 
he would go with Mr. Peverell if the devil 
himself were there.” 

“ Good,” said Paul; “then give me your 
hand upon it ; and here are ten rix-bank dol- 
lars to bind the bargain in a business way.” 

The bargain concluded, Carl pleaded some- 
thing to do, which would employ him only a 
short time, before he would be ready to start, 
and he rushed away to see Tabita, whom he 
found at home in a little house the Governor 
had built for her and her mother ; and there 
never was a house more tidy. Its three 
rooms were none of them carpeted; but the 
floors were scoured so brightly, the pots and 
pans in her little kitchen had such a glitter on 
them, and the furniture had such a polish, 
that your eyes were set to blinking the mo- 
ment you entered the door. There were some 
colored prints and photographs, simply framed, 
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hanging against the walls as prim and neat as 
possible ; and altogether everything was’ so 
perfect in its way that you could no more 
help falling in love with Tabita’s house than 
with Tabita herself. 

Carl was very proud, as well he might be, 
that he could come there sometimes. He 
was never so glad, however, as when he found 
her, as in the present instance, sitting by the 
open window, sewing. His manner was not, 
however, so cordial as usual, and without any 
preliminary explanation he told her of his 
purpose to climb the Linmark’s fijeld with 
Paul Peverell. If his intention was to pay 
her off in lover fashion for being severe with 
him, and for refusing him the word he wanted 
so much to hear, he succeeded perfectly. 
She grew pale at the announcement, for it 
filled her with alarm and dread. ‘“ Don't go, 
dear Carl!” she exclaimed, rather than re- 
quested. 

Here was a confession for him! She had 
never called him dear Carl before; and it is 
much to be feared that the fellow was not so 
sorry for her alarm as he should have been. 
But when she said tenderly, and with a coax- 
ing smile, “‘ Dear Carl, don’t go, please don’t, 
but stay at home with me!” he was quite 
overpowered. 

With her! O happiness! He was raptu- 
rous with joy, and about to say he would obey 
her wish, of course he would, when he re- 
membered that he had passed his word to 
Paul, and then he turned pale at the answer 
he was forced to make. Oh, that promise ! 
What did he make it for? But he had to 
speak at last. With Tabita’s trembling hands 
on his, and with a voice trembling still more, 
he said: “ Dear Tabita, Tam very sorry. I did 
not think you would care about it so. I've 
promised, Tabita ; and—why, don’t you see 
I've promised; and—then, don’t you see 
I must.” Then he added, with more firmness, 
“You know the old Danish proverb, Tabita, 
‘A man and a word.’ What would become 


of me if I broke my word ?” ; 
“But the Ranamee! the Ranamee !” ex- 
claimed the anxious girl. 
Carl, not altogether liking her apparent in- 
difference to his honorable feeling, straight- 
ened himself to his loftiest height (it was not 





very great) and said : “ Tabita, I fear the Ra- 
namee and all the goblins less than the evil 
that would come to me with a broken word.” 

Tabita did not know about the “ word,” but 
she said she was afraid to have him go, and 
wondered that he was not afraid himself to go. 

“Me afraid?” replied Carl, vehemently, 
“ why, what should I be afraid of?” But see- 
ing that he was alarming her more and more, 
he lowered his voice, and thrusting his head 
far through the window he continued: “ Dear 
Tabita, I am not afraid of anything, unless it 
is that Tabita don’t love her Lively Carl as 
much as Carl loves Tabita.” Whereupon Ta- 
bita kissed her ardent lover on his weather- 
beaten cheek, and dropped a tear thee while 
she did it. Then she said he “was a very 
foolish fellow for talking so.” 

“Indeed !” said Lively Carl, quite aston- 
ished ; “ why, then, if foolishness is always so 
well rewarded, I'll be foolish all my life, and 
never ask for wisdom.” And in return for her 
quick assault upon him, he kissed her fairly 
on the lips! 

And so in presence of the dreaded Goblin, 
the terror of whose name had lifted up the 
flood-gates, and let their young affection freely 
flow, their mutual love was confessed and 
ratified. But still Carl could not stay, and the 
confession of Tabita proved useless for the end 
she wished to gain. Carl must go. He was 
very sorry, but he must. His word, his word! 
and he bowed his head and walked away, 
while Tabita, trembling with alarm, watched 
him going down the path, feeling desolate. 
But hope was not all lost. Tabita was brave, 
and she would save her lover yet. 

While Lively Carl -was thus employed, 
Paul thought, instead of waiting there for 
his guide he might as well drop in at the 
Governor's, and see Annie Vardsen, which he 
did accordingly. He found her alone, sitting 
at the piano, looking the very picture of 
health and lively spirits ; but when Paul told 
her of his purpose the bright color vanished 
from her cheeks, and she said impulsively, 
“ Don’t go, I beg of you.” 

“Why not?” asked Paul, with excited 
curiosity. 

“ Because I am afraid to have you go,” she 
answered, in the simple ardor of her feelings. 
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“ Of what ?” 

“ You've heard the legend of the Linmark, 
have you not ?” 

“Oh yes, some nonsense or other I have 
heard about it, but that is nothing.” 

“It is dangerous,” she said. 

“ Oh, that is nothing either.” 

“For your sake, I would not have you 
go.” 

“For my sake! Oh that is less than no- 
thing, for you cannot care for me.” 

The girl, who had said so much—too much, 
and yet too little—turned away her head to 
hide her own confusion, and then, feeling she 
must say something, repeated her former 
words: “ Don’t go, I beg of you.” 

“ Don’t go, dear Carl,” Tabita was at 
that very moment saying to her lover! 


IV. 


Like all selfish and ambitious men, Paul | 


Peverell was not easily turned from his pur- 
poses. He had come to climb the Linmark’s 
fjeld, and he would do it. But when he got 
outside the Governor's house he found him- 
self troubled (a rare circumstance to him) 
with a little irresolution. Finding Carl, he bade 
him go on to the valley ; he would meet him 
there within an hour. The truth is, he had a 
mind just then to be alone. His head was 
full of Annie Vardsen, and the request she had 
made of him. He would collect his thoughts 
on the sandy beach, with the great rollers 
pounding at his feet, and set off at once. 

He had not gone far before his resolution 
was formed. “I am a fool,” he said, “to 
hesitate. I will go back to Annie Vard- 
sen and see what effect it will have upon her 
if I tell her that I have given up my wild pro- 
ject because she asked me to.” While say- 
ing this he was hastening to find Carl, that 
he might release him for the day. 

How happy would Tabita have been had 
she known this change of plan! How happy, 
too, would Annie Vardsen have been, and 
poor Lively Carl! and how different this tale 
had been! But no one knew it save Paul 
himself, and least of all did Ida Lansen. 

Paul had to mount a ledge of rocks, as the 
path led over it, and when he came near he 


crest above, and when she approached nearer 
she began to descend. He hastened forward 
to assist her ; but she did not need help, and 
apparently did not desire it even in courtesy. 

As she sprang from the last step Paul stood 
close beside her ; but before he could speak 
she had thrown back her vail, and he was 
face to face with the lady who had treated 
him so coolly at the Governor's. Paul 
merely expressed surprise to see her. 

“IT would not be surprised,” she answered, 
“to see Paul Peverell in any place except” 
(her breath was coming and going very ra- 
pidly with agitation and rapid walking), “ ex- 
cept where he might think of others than him- 
self. That wou/d surprise me.” 

“Very likely,” said Paul, quite unmoved. 
“ But tell me, Miss Lansen, why you meet 
me in this strange wild place, for I cannot 
suppose this meeting is by accident.” 

““T came,” she answered, “to plead with 
you for one whom your neglect has made 
unhappy,—your brother.” 

“ Where is he now?” inquired Paul. 

“ At a village fifty miles from here, where 
he has come with the brave hope that by 
economy and toil he may be able to fulfill his 
wish.” 

“Which is to marry Ida Lansen ?” 

“Tt is: and I am proud to own that he 
loves me now as faithfully as ever.” 

“* What can I do?” 

“Be reconciled to him; give him his 
rights, and free him from his present poverty.” 

“He has no rights that I am interfering 








saw to his surprise a lady moving along the 





with,” replied Paul, with great deliberation. 
“If I share my moderate fortune with him it 
is a bounty. I have educated him, and any 
part of the family inheritance which may go 
to him is conditional upon his obedience to 
my plans, which he has disregarded. I can- 
not see it otherwise, as I have told you once 
before.” 

“Then it is because you are blinded by 
your selfish disregard of every natural claim,” 
exclaimed the girl, with growing warmth ; 
“blinded by your insatiable ambition, and 
your cold indifference to everything but what 
promotes it.” And the girl, so bold in coming 
there, so thoughtless, really, of herself, and 
yet so hopeful of a great happiness, began to 
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tremble, feeling how powerless she was, as 
this cold man fixed his hard gray eyes upon 
her and said, in answer to her reproachful 
words :— 

“Miss Lansen, you who are so unselfish” 
(and here he smiled most cruelly) “ know well 
the price that is to pay for’'what you ask, and 
you alone can pay it.” 

“* Renounce him ?” 

Tea" 

“No, never!” was her firm, defiant an- 
swer. ‘ Never will I renounce Jens, were 
he a hundred times your brother, and you 
wished it even a thousand times more than 
you do. Never until he tells me that you 
have made the heartless offer to him, and he 
has accepted it.” 

“You would do it then ?” 

“Yes, cold and cruel man, I would. But 
he will not, for he loves me. Poor though 
he is, and may be always, I will love him 
while I live.” And now, with all her hopes 
quite crushed, and with the feeling that she 
could not speak another word without com- 
pletely breaking down before the man whom 
she hated utterly, and with reason, she glided 
from beneath his cold gaze, and hastened 
down the path. 

Paul watched her until she had passed 
out of sight, when he climbed the ledge of 
rocks and went his way ; but, schooled in hard- 
ness and indifference though he was, he could 
not keep those words of Ida Lansen’s from 
running through his mind, “ Cold and cruel,” 
and he seemed to hear them muttered in his 
ear. He would have said anywhere that it 
was the Galdraken speaking to him, but when 
he looked about he saw nobody. 

“Why this is strange,” he thought; “the 
place is surely haunted, or that Galdraken is 
a witch.” Then he laughed to think he had 
even for a moment entertained the thought. 
Afterward he fell to thinking about his plans. 
“This meeting alters them. Idano doubt has 
told Miss Vardsen what a heartless fellow I 
am ; and now what a very dunce I would have 
been had I returned ;” upon arriving at which 
conclusion he hastened on to find the Lively 
Carl, this time resolved to climb the Linmark’s 
fjeld, as he had first intended. 

Ida soon reached the Governor’s house, with 





her indignation a little cooled ; but still a flush 
of anger was on her cheek, and a flash was in 
her eye, as she sat beside the window in Annie 
Vardsen’s room, looking very beautiful. Hers 
was a thorough Danish beauty—Danish in 
her golden hair, her light blue eyes, and fair 
complexion ; Danish in her plump, fresh figure ; 
and, as we have seen already, Danish in her 
sense of honor and her love of truth and con- 
stancy. 

But if she was a perfect Danish girl she was 
yet a woman ; and could not therefore keep a 
secret from a friend she loved. Why she had 
gone to meet Paul Peverell, what she said to 
him, why she had been cold to him when she 
first met him—all came out. 

Poor Annie Vardsen! What was she to 
think of all this story that her friend was tell- 
ing her? But still, if her heart owned to it- 
self that it had been touched, 1t was not deep 
enough, perhaps, to makea wound. She 
laughed at Ida’s earnestness. Then they 
were summoned down to lunch, and the Go- 
vernor and Miss Vardsen heard just what was 
necessary they should know of Paul's affairs. 
They had a jest at Annie Vardsen’s expense ; 
for they one and all declared that Annie’s 
heart was a little tender towards the handsome 
stranger. If Annie did not own to it with her 
tongue (indeed she indignantly denied that 
she cared for him at all), yet she blushed sus- 
piciously. 

But where was Tabita this while? She was 
in the valley seeking Carl, thinking that he 
and Paul had gone before, and were ahead of 
her. She was going to speak to Paul very 
plainly about taking her lover off on such 
hazardous adventures, little dreaming that two 
other girls were turning this cool, self-willed 
Paul first one way, then the other, undoing 
his plans for him. Not finding them, and 
being much alarmed for Carl, she thought of 
the Galdraken, and hurried to her for help. 


v. 


Tue Galdraken lived some distance up the 
valley, very near the glacier which Paul and 
Carl were preparing to climb. From this gla- 
cier, as we have seen before, there comes a 
river which, tearing down over jagged rocks 
in grand rapids, and leaping from ledge to 
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TABITA AT THE WITCH'S HUT. 


ledge, forms at last a noble fall. The rock 
about the fall is cut in all directions by deep 
and gloomy clefts, through which the water 


rushes. ‘There are, therefore, nfany islands. 


On one of these the Galdraken had her resi- | 


dence. 

Few people ever came to disturb her there 
in that wild haunt. Whatever the Galdraken 
might be or might not be, the villagers were 
generally content to leave her undisturbed, 
according to her own desire. They came 
there only to ask advice of her, or to be cured 
of some disease, bringing presents of fuel, 


food, and clothing, which they left upon the | 


threshold. 

Belief in her prophetic wisdom was very 
general; and the most pious people of the 
village were not at times above asking aid 
of her. She possessed some simple remedies 
by which she cured the sick, and she could 
set a broken bone as well as any surgeon in 
the world, who was altogether human. 

The hut in which she lived was quite large. 


which no one was ever known to have seen 
the inside of, and which, according to the 
popular belief, were peopled with supernatu- 
ral beings. There was an outer chamber, 
which might be called a vestibule, that pro- 
jected from the main body of the hut, and 
into this visitors were admitted ; but beyond 
this no one ever passed, and bold would have 
been the man who even asked the privilege. 
The walls of this singular abode seemed to 
have been designed by nature especially for 
The space was quite enclosed, 
It was thought by some 


the purpose. 
except in front. 
that human hands had never touched it, but 
that unseen fingers had roofed it in and cov- 
ered it with turf, in which the willow bushes” 
But for 


the door, no one would -have known that a 


grew as in the valley everywhere. 


hut was there. 

The island was reached by a cunningly- 
devised drawbridge, which, being lowered, 
made access quite impossible, since the chasm 
which it spanned was quite a hundred feet in 


It was divided into mysterious chambers, | depth aiid ten or twelve feet wide. A rash man 
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might attempt to jump across it ; but the rocks 
were so rugged that he would be very likely to 
lose his footing, and be hurled down into the 
torrent which was at all times rushing through 
the cleft below—for the island was in fact 
fairly encircled by the fall, although the great- 
er body of the water was on the opposite side 
from the cleft spanned by the bridge. 

Tabita reached the spot, and, calling to the 
Galdraken, asked if she might pass the bridge. 
There was no answer, but the bridge was 
raised by an unseen hand, and Tabita stepped 
upon it, not, however, without timidity. 

When she had passed the bridge was low- 
ered, but this did not disturb her purpose. 
Reaching the door of the hut she knelt before 
it, and tapping gently, called, “Good mother ! 
will you admit me ?” 

A voice as if from the remotest chamber of 
the hut answered: “ The spirits will tell what 
the dark-haired maiden seeks. The Gal- 
draken will consult them. Enter.” 

Tabita, acting upon this gracious permission, 
found herself in a small dark chamber, where 
the light of heaven never came. There was 
a smouldering fire, upon the hearth, which 
threw-a ghastly light into the room ; but there 
was no window, nor was there any furniture. 
A projecting angle of the wall supplied her 
with a seat, and there in the silence, broken 





only by the roar of falling waters, she awaited | 


the Galdraken’s will. Meanwhile this super- 


natural creature, as Tabita formerly believed | 


her to be, called to the spirits of the air in a 

measured monotone, and, without delay, there 

came an answer as if from the very fall itself. 

The voice was not new to her; it was the Spirit 

of the Valley singing :— 

** The storm-clouds sweep wild o’er the crest of Linmark, 
Where the summer is drear and the winter is dark ; 
There the Goblin in tempest keeps watch on the hill, 
But the Spirit of Peace has her home by the rill, 

+ Where the wild flowers bloom in the valley of green ; 
They are mine! they are mine! of the valley I’m 
queen ! 


** Here true-lovers come on the long summer’s day, 
And, roaming the valley, are happy and gay ; 
All true-lovers cling to their sweethearts and me, 


And they are all mine, and none parted shall be ; 
While the wild flowers bloom in the valley of green, 
They are mine ! they are mine ! of the valley I’m 


queen !” 


| 
| 


Which was enough for Tabita. She knew 
the ways of the “Valley Queen” and the 
habits of the Galdraken too well to remain 
longer. The latter words of the song con- 
veyed to her a positive assurance that she 
would not be separated from her Lively Carl, 
whatever might be the reference to the for- 
tunes of other lovers. ‘Thanks, good moth- 
er!” she exclaimed, and leaving behind hera 
fine, soft seal-skin cloak lined with rich warm 
fur, she retired from the hut. Finding the 
bridge up ready for her, she crossed over and 
pursued her way toward the village, comforting 
herself that Carl would be prevented from 
going up to Linmark’s fjeld ; an assurance the 
more. gratifying that a fearful storm was rag- 
ing there, while all was quiet, peace, and sun- 
shine in the valley. 

Paul and Carl had before this met, and the 
two set off together, much, however, against 
the will of the latter, who was thinking con- 
stantly of Tabita. Still, he showed no flinch- 
ing, and led the way up a ravine that opened 
to the glacier. Thenceforward their track 
was to be explored by themselves. 

They were pursuing their way leisurely, and 
were gradually nearing an immense cliff, when 
their ears were suddenly startled by a loud 
report. An enormous quantity of rock had 
become detached from the cliff directly in 
front of them, and fragments of various sizes 
came whizzing through the air, and rolling 
down the declivity,—before they could reach 
an angle of the ravine, where they were in a 
measure sheltered. 

This avalanche had so disturbed the hill- 
side that it was very unsafe to travel in the 
direction they had started, for stones were 
flying through the air continually. Accord- 
ingly, when it was at all prudent to leave their 
shelter, they descended to the valley which 
they had left, intending to proceed a half a 
mile farther, and effect the ascent at a greater 


| distance from the cliff. This brought them 


across the path which Tabita was following 
towards the village, and here they met. It 
might have made even a colder heart than 


| Paul Peverell’s beat a little faster to see Ta- 





bita rush into her lover's arms, in the ecstasy 
of her delight. 
“‘ Dear Carl, I am so glad you are safe!” 
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“ Dear Tabita, where have you been ?” 

These were the exclamatiens which escaped | 
the lovers when they had recovered breath. | 
Then, seeing Paul, Tabita, with little cere- 
mony, asked him how he could be so cruel as | 
to take Carl away from her on such a dan- | 
gerous journey. 

Paul made light of her fears; but Tabita, 
while clinging to Carl, declared he should not 
go. Carl would have spoken, but she found 
a way to silence him. 

“ Well, well,” laughed Paul, when he saw 
how matters stood, “Carl shall not go with 
me on any account. Had I known you 
were so afraid to have him go, I would never 
have asked him. But he has shown me the | 
way, and I will go on alone, while you, my | 
pretty girl, shall take Carl home.” And with 
this he rose to leave. But Tabita tried to 
stop him. 

“Don’t you go either!” she said, in a 
pleading tone, and with a very gentle voice. 
“ Please don’t go.” 

“Ts it the Goblin you're afraid of?” he 





inquired. 

“Oh, everything,” she exclaimed. “I 
heard the avalanche, and that is a warning, if 
you needed any.” , 

“Think you that was the Goblin’s work ? 
I thought he only dealt in ice and snow,” 
Paul said; and then, without another word, 
he turned from them and started on his 
course, looking not back, but straight before 
him, at the mountain-top. 

vi. 

Up and up Paul climbed, through danger- 
ous passes among the rugged rocks, and over 
streams rushing madly down through narrow 
gorges—up, up, up, as if his life were nothing, 
and his ambition everything. 

He soon left all signs of vegetation far 
below him, and still he climbed. He passed 
from the rocky hill-side beneath the cliff, and 
reached the glacier; the madly rushing 
streams, the narrow gorges, and dangerous 
passes were no longer seen, as he climbed on 
up the steep acclivity of ice and snow; and 
he heard no more a voice murmuring in his 
ear, “ Cold and cruel!” but an old familiar 


'” 





voice saying, “ On, climb on ! 





And on he climbed. No mortal man had 
ever yet set foot on Linmark’s fjeld, and he, 
Paul Peverell, would stand upon the icy crest, 
and there defy all spirits, good or evil, who 
would deny his coming. He climbed on 
through the sunshine, and met the storm. 
The wind was driving fiercely, but he did not 
heed it. The air grew cold, but he had a 
quenchless fire within that kept him warm. 
The wind he neither felt nor heard; no 
other sound disturbed his ear but the solitary 
voice, “ On, climb on!” 

He reached acloud that swept along the 
mountain side, but he passed on through it, 
and leaving it below him as he had left all 
signs of vegetation long before, he mounted 
steadily upward until he met at length great 
streams of drifting snow—hard crystal that 
rattled on his clothes and cut his flesh, but 
still he did not pause nor turn his back. His 
tongue was parched with thirst; but he felt 
no weariness while he listened to the voice, 
“On, climb on!” 

The cold grew more and more intense as 
he mounted higher in the air ; the streams of 
drifting snow increased in force and volume, 
coming from the vast and boundless plain of 
whiteness, in the midst of which he was the 
only living thing. They broke in circles round 
about him, and whirling away above his head 
they died in space ; but still he heeded not 
their force nor heard their moan, as he his- 
tened to the guiding voice, “On, climb on!” 

And on and on he climbed, until he reached 
the summit of his hopes—upon the crest of 
Linmark’s fjeld he stood at last, where man 
had never dared to go ; and now the voice no 
longer called to him, ‘On, climb on,” but he 
heard instead the doleful voices of the air; he 
heard the snow-clouds whirling round him, 
and the shrieking winds, which he had failed 
to hear before. All else had vanished, and 
the universe was void, for that voice had been 
the universe to him. It had filled his ear 
through many years of wandering to and fro 
about the world, and now that it was gone 
from him he was lost with his ambition full— 
lost in the cloud, lost in the storm, lost in 
himself. The void was full of terrors; and 
faint with thirst, and lack of food, and the 
strain he had put upon his body, he fell upon 
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the ice ; and away upon the shrieking wind was 
borne the feeble cry, “What have I gained ?” 

And the voice came back to him, as if it 
were an echo, and from the air on every side 
a loud “Ha, ha!” 

Then the snow-cloud whirling round him 
took shape; and eyes that dripped great 
icicles were peering at him. A hideous face 
was fashioned in the tumult, with streaming 
hair and beard of frost ; and wings were there 


that glittered, and claws that were transparent ; | 
| thou hast not so much as thought of him, or of 


and a body, clothed with shining scales, that 
trailed away into the vastness of the cloud. 
And round about this hideous shape forms 
infinite in number, before, above, below, on 
every side of it, were visible, and as they 
swept away in boundless space they shrieked 
as if in mockery of him. 

He tried to rouse himself; he tried to drive 
those phantom shapes away by an effort of 
the will; but there they were, and there they 
circled, narrowing and widening their path in 


very wantonness, shouting in chorus all the | 


while “ Ha, ha.” 


He tried to speak; his voice could only | 


whisper out the anguish of his soul. 
me, Spirit of the ice and snow and wintry 
storms, for I am now convinced of thy exis- 
tence; tell me, great minister of all the evil 
that comes upon the world with cold and 


“Tell | 


night, what have I gained by reaching to thy | 


throne at last?” 

And again the voices shrieked “Ha, ha!” 

And the Spirit answered him: “The full 
measure of thy wish. Thou hast kept thy faith 
with me, and this is thy reward,—to see me 
face to face. I have enticed thee here, and 
thou hast given up thy soul to me thy whole 
life long. Thy life is cold, thy ways are cold, 


thy hopes are cold; and never one disturbing | 


thought of doing good comes to give thy icy 
heart a throb. Thy means are never given 
to the poor, thy time is never for the sick, thy 
sympathies are not with suffering. Neglect of 
every kindly action to thy fellow-beings has 
marked thy whole career, and thou hast, in 
thy superiority, forgotten everything but thy 
own selfish purposes and the voice that I have 
sent to guide thee hither. 
lowed thee about the world, and has whispered 
always in thy ear, ‘On, climb on!’ 


That voice has fol- 


But now | 





the voice has gone from thee. Thou shalt 
never hear it more, for thou hast no need of 
it. This is all my work. While thou hast 
triumphed, so have I. Thy cold and cruel 
life has made thee famous among thy fellow- 
men, for thou hast never turned aside for any- 
thing, nor turned thy back. Friends who 
would have loved thee thou hast neglected ; 
those who have served thee thou hast not re- 
warded with thy gratitude ; thy very brother 
languishes in poverty and hopeless toil, and 


the faithful one whose only wish is to see him 
happy. .Again I say, this is my work, and 
thou hast gained thy will—the power of for- 
getfulness—forgetfulness of everything save 
thyself.” 

The Goblin ceased to speak, and the loud 
laugh which he had heard before resounded 
through space, until the forms which he had 
seen melted in the distance, and the Goblin 
and his infinite host were gone. 

A great white cloud lay along the moun- 
tain side, and, stretching away above the land 
and sea, covered everything but the mountain 
top. The winds had ceased, and there was a 
calm more fearful than the storm itself; for 
what can be more fearful than the death of 
nature ?—that deep, deep silence where the 
voices of the air are hushed, and there is nei- 
ther sound nor motion. 

He listened for a voice, but he heard only 
the beating of his heart. 

He started up and called aloud ; he stamped 
his feet upon the crusted snow, and his cry 
and footfall sounded like thunder in his ears. 
He moaned in his desolation, “I am surely 
crazed.” He wrung his hands in agony, and 
ran along the mountain crest, he knew not 
whither. He paused and looked around, and 
heard again the beating of his heart. He 
called to the phantoms of the air to come back 
and wake him in this silence that was more 
terrible than they. 

He started on again, and tried in his bewil- 
derment to find his previous foot-marks ; but 
the drifting snow had covered them. He was 
completely lost, and fled in terror from him- 
self. 

He came to rugged places in the ice—to 
clefts that were unfathomable. He sprang 
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PAUL IN THE ICE CAVERN. 


them as a wild man, reckless of every- 
thing. 


Then his senses all forsook him. He heard 


no longer the beating of his heart, or his | 


heavy foot-fall ; and he was enveloped in the 
heavy gloom of night. ’ 

His sight returned, and he was in a cavern, 
—vast and interminable,—filled with an at- 
mosphere of deepest blue. 
was pouring into it, and on a multitude of 
pendent cones, on sharp angles of the wall, 
and cones that projected upward from the 
floor, the light was blazing in the brightest 
hues of gold and crimson and deep purple. 

He looked upon the dazzling spectacle, and 
it changed. The cones and corners of the 
cavern that had gleamed so brightly were 
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the mountain top, and in the very centre of 
the cavern came out in glowing whiteness the 
face, and away beyond, until it vanished into 
space, the form of the spirit that had spoken 
to him. ' 

But all was still and motionless. He spoke, 
but his voice died away and left no echo. 
He called to the Goblin, but received no an- 
swer. 

And then the brightness died away, the 
Goblin seemed to sink into the earth, the 
phantom shapes all vanished once again, 
and the man lay prostrate like one in a dark 
and silent tomb, as if he were a part of the 
same dead nature that had terrified him. 


Vil. 

WHEN Carl and Tabita returned and re- 
ported in the village that the strange man had 
set out to climb the Linmark’s fjeld, every- 
body pitied him ; but since they knew they 
could not help the rash adventurer, they did 
not try. With one accord they gave him over 
to destruction ; all except Tabita, who, as 
soon as she could steal away, hastened to the 
Galdraken, confident that, since she had been 
instrumental in saving her Carl, why might 
she not now rescue Paul? Thoughtful and 
faithful girl! But her efforts were without 
avail, so far at least as appeared to her. 

A week passed, and still no tidings of the 
missing man. ‘Then the ship which brought 
him sailed for home, carrying the information 
of his loss ; and something else besides, that 


| the people in the village knew not of, which 


the Galdraken got on board by stealth. 
“What is it, good mother?” asked the cap- 
tain. 
The Galdraken was not prone to answer any 


one directly. “It is not a sword, and yet it 


| wins a victory ; it is not an ointment, yet it 


A flood of light 


transformed to shapes that he had seen upon | 


heals a wound.” 

The summer passed away, the sun sank 
down behind the hills, until it did not rise at 
all, and would not for two months, almost. 
Light snow took the place of the green grass 
and flowers and foliage of the valley ;. but 
while the storms raged fiercely on the top of 
Linmark’s fjeld, and out at sea, the wind 
calmly blew over the peaceful village. The 
villagers drew around their happy firesides ; 
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and, free from care, in the fullness of their 
love they were gay and cheerful in the arctic 
night. 

But there was one sad heart in the Govern- 
nor’s hotse : it was Annie Vardsen’s, for noth- 
ing yet was known of Paul, who had enchanted 
her ; there was a heavy heart at the Factor’s: 
it was Ida Lansen’s, for her lover Jens could 
not come to her, and was struggling against 
great poverty; there was one anxious heart 
at Tabita’s : it was the heart of Tabita herself ; 
for her Lively Carl was going upon a long 
journey. 

Lively Carl was the public carrier, and every 
winter when the ice had formed it was his 
duty to go two hundred miles to another vil- 
lage, where a ship came later in the year, after 
having made the voyage to the village of the 
Island. This journey was performed with 
dogs and sledge. 

“Dear Carl, be careful of yotrself, and 
don’t forget to come back by Christmas day, 
which you know will be our wedding-day,” said 
Tabita, hanging on his neck as he was going ; 
just as if there was any chance of his forget- 
ting it! Then she said, “‘ Now don’t forget to 
stop as you come back at the Galdraken’s 
either, and do besides just what she tells you, 
Carl.” 

“Oh no, I won't forget it, no, not if she 
were a thousand times a witch—of course I 
won't.” Then she kissed him for his prom- 
ise, wound a huge comforter about his neck, 
and sent him out into the night with plenty 
of bright hopes and happy memories to keep 
him warm for at least twice two hundred 
miles, even if indeed he might not have gone 
clear round the arctic circle without a chill. 

She watched him from her little window as 
he drove away, and after he was out of 
sight her ear followed him by the creaking of 
his sledge upon the crusted snow, by his cheer- 
ful voice, speaking to his team, and by the 
cracking of his whip. She placed a light be- 
side her in the window, that he might, if he 
looked back (as he was sure to do), see her 
face beside it ; and when there was no longer 
any hope that he could see her or the light, she 
sent after him into the vacant night a loving 
kiss from her little finger-tips. 





Then she went to Annie Vardsen and | 


placed a scrap of folded paper in her hand. 
“What is it?” asked Miss Annie, quite too 
much a woman to open it and let it tell its 
own tale for itself. “1 may not tell,” replied 
Tabita. ‘Where then did you get it?” —“'That 
I may not tell either.” After which she went 
away. Having no longer a reasonable excuse 
for delay, Annie Vardsen unfolded the paper, 
and from it fell a lock of hair—Paul’s hair, 
she thought at once. Lost Paul! and a tear 
fell from her eye upon it. “ But how,” she 
thought, “could it come in this mysterious 
way?” But she had not yet exhausted the 
paper, for upon looking at it again she dis- 
covered two brief lines written in a rude though 
legible: manner, which thus commanded :— 


**Upon the air thy love declare, 
And fling a lock of thy brown hair.” 


A strange command and strangely brought— 
what could it mean? But without pausing to 
consider, and feeling for the instant as if under 
the influence of some spell or power beyond 
herself, she opened the window and into the 
vacant night, where Tabita’s kiss had gone, 
she flung a lock to match the one she held, 
and a moment afterward wished she had not 
done it. 

Lively Carl was by this time well away 
upon his journey, and five days thereafter he 
was at the end of it. But he was detained 
four days by storms, and deep snows, inter- 
rupting him upon the homeward track, he 
was much beyond his time in reaching the 
peaceful valley. Great anxiety was felt for 
him by everybody; by Tabita especially, 
who was, of course, afraid that something 
might have happened to him, or that he 
would not be home in time to marry her on 
Christmas day ; and by Annie Vardsen, too, 
who felt that his coming would in some way 
reveal the mystery of Paul's fate. 

But he was coming safe and sound, and 
very lively, too. In the pocket of his coat he 


carried great packages of letters, and on the 
sledge, well wrapped up, small parcels. He 
was, however, not a bit too soon, for it was 
late on Christmas eve when he crawled out 
from underneath the heavy shadow of the 
great tall cliff at the foot of Linmark’s fjeld, 
and stopped his team in the bright moonlight, 
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near the Galdraken’s hut. ‘The stillness of 
the night quite filled him with a sense of com- 
ing mischief, and his close proximity to a 
place of doubtful character, the great ghostly 


_ shadows of himself and sledge and dogs that 


trailed away upon the snow, to say nothing of 
the Goblin of the Ice on Linmark’s fjeld, 
that was so near to him, had such an effect 
on his mind that he fairly shivered, and that, 
too, without respect to the state of the ther- 
mometer. “I wish,” he muttered to himself, 
“this business were well over. I like it not ;” 
but then, inspired by the praises which were 
so near from Tabita, he crossed the bridge 
which spanned the yawning chasm and stood 
before the Galdraken’s door. Just then he 
heard the draw-bridge fall, and he shook from 
head to foot with fright, and wished heartily 
he was at home. “Oh, dreadful ; I am a 
prisoner in the witch’s den,” he cried. 

A deep voice from the inside called to him : 


to hear some one whispering to him: ‘““Gohome, 
and find them there.” He looked about him, 
but could see no one ; and now, almost beside 


| himself with fright, and not knowing how soon 





“Enter, and have no fear ;” so plucking up | 


his courage he crossed the threshold, to find 
himself before a roaring fife that sent his 
shadow dancing about the otherwise darkened 
room. ‘* Well,” muttered Lively Carl, “ this 
is no witch’s fire, at any rate,” 
warmed himself before it, thinking at the same 


time that in such a place he must be still and | 


ask no questions. After a few moments the 
same voice which had before spoken issued this 
peremptory command: “ Leave the packet 
for Paul Peverell, and go.” 


At first he thought to deny having any | 
| proached it. 


such a thing about him ; but then, remember- 
ing his promise to Tabita, and being glad 
enough to get away on almost any terms, he 
drew the packet out from his wallet, and, 
dropping it, immediately proceeded to .per- 
form the remaining part of the command. 
The bridge was up ready for him, and, 
crossing it with two bounds, he made for the 
place where he had left his team. But it 
was not there. He called to the dogs 
separately: ‘“ Here Rothe, here Swort, 
here Bruin,” but they did not answer him, 
and he could find no sledge tracks to indicate 
the direction they had taken. He was in a 
state of great perplexity. ‘“‘ Witchcraft and 
sorcery for certain !” he exclaimed, of which he 
was not the less convinced when he seemed 


and he | 


he might be carried off himself, he took the 
hint of the mysterious whisperer and set out for 
the village at his highest speed. He did not 
venture to look behind him for some time, 
feeling confident that he was pursued, and 
when he did, what sound was that which 
greeted him! He saw nothing; but the most 
dismal cry that he had ever heard broke upon 
him through the still night air. It sounded 
something like the cry of dogs. Could it be 
his team? Oh, no! The cry was too wild 
and loud for anything so real. From that 
moment he slackened not his pace, and never 
did Lively Carl show such a lively pair of 
heels. 

The cry grew louder. It was nearing him. 
He looked back over his shoulder, and down 
the hillside by which he was approaching the 
village he saw a spectral pack coming, as it 
seemed to him, through the air. Escape by 
running was hopeless. He dropped behind a 
clump of rocks, and they passed on. ‘“ Thank 
God, they are not in pursuit of me,” he ex- 


| claimed, in excess of gratitude. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





Looking up after they had passed he made 
out what seemed to be a team of dogs and a 
sledge, with two figures upon it—witches or de- 
mons of some sort, as he firmly believed. One 
of the figures dropped from the sledge. “I’m 
good for one at any rate,” said he, and ap- 
It rose up, and limping towards 
him addressed him in a well-known voice. 
He wheeled about and fled once more. “Carl, 
Carl, come back, it’s only me!” but Carl did 
not heed the summons. 

The people heard the dismal cry which had 
so frightened Carl. The sound drew nearer, 
and the timid fled into their houses, not 
knowing what was going to happen. Pre- 
sently they detected dogs and sledge, and 
some one cried, “ The Galdraken.” The 
dogs bounded for their kennel, and then they 
were seen to be the Lively Carl's. They had 
run howling in terror from the Galdraken, 
who was driving them, or rather following 
them upon the sledge as they fled home- 
wards. 
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A SPECTRAL PACK. 


But where was Carl? Before they had 
time to ask, the Galdraken had disappeared. 
Tabita was on the watch, and met her in a 
secluded place behind the village. “ All's 
well; and thy lover is no laggard,” said the 
Galdraken to her. 
unless he knows that the boy’s brother has 
arrived, and that his pale-faced love has 
received and read this;” saying which she 
placed a paper in Tabita’s hands, with these 
instructions :—“ Take it to her, and when she 
has read it, swing the lamp three times before 
the window. The boy will be here, I know; 
but to convince him, repeat the signal.” And 
then she disappeared. 

Lively Carl soon came running into the vil- 
lage, as pale as a ghost himself, declaring that 
he had seen the ghost of Paul Perevell ; that 


“The other will not come | 


r 
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OF THE ICE. 
a witch had run off with his team; at which 
the people laughed heartily, and to add to the 
poor man’s confusion, they pointed out his 
dogs, all well and sound, his sledge and pre- 
cious cargo safe. 

Meanwhile the ghost was watching for the 
light in Ida’s window. Behind that same 
window there was a much astonished girl, for 
Ida Lansen held in her hand a paper which 
made her lover heir to one-half the Peverell 
estates in Denmark, with an inscription on 
the back of it which said : “ From one who, 
in his selfishness, has wronged you both, and 


| Owns it willingly.” 


Three times the lamp was swung, and the 
ghost that Carl had seen took note of it. 

Then Ida Lansen fle-v down stairs, for she 
heard a voice she well knew ; and Jens Pev- 
erell caught her in his arms. 

“Why, how is this?” said Jens, who had 
just arrived, all wrapped in furs and white 
with frost. “I thought that you were ill, my 
love, and I came in haste all these fifty miles 
at fearful risk, for the ice is bad. This I re- 
ceived but yesterday.” And he produced a 
rhymed epistle, as mysterious in its character 
and the manner of its appearance as was Ida’s 
document. Then Ida gave him hers, and he 
was happy, not to say astonished. 

Again the lamp was swung, and had any 
one been upon the hill-side to see, the ghost 
that frightened Carl would have been ob- 
served to lean on the Galdraken’s arm, and 
hasten by a secluded path to Tabita’s house, 
where Lively Carl had already come, received 
reward, and been ordered off ; for Tabita wish- 
ed to receive the ghost alone. When this 
was done, and the ghost had been provided 
for, she fetched the Governor, who, when he 
saw the ghost sitting in Tabita’s room, was 
about to run away as Carl had done ; but the 
ghost put out a hand and said: “ Don’t be 
alarmed, I am Paul Peverell.” 


VIII. 


Tasita’s hut was filled that night as it had 


| never been before, after the news had spread 


of the dead restored to life. Jens, with Ida 
by his side, came and brought along with them 
the paper that had so mysteriously fallen into 
their hands, and after years of separation the 
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brothers were reconciled. ‘The Governor's 
family, the factor’s family, and the priest were 
there; in fact all the village, one by one, 
passed in and out, each eager to have a-look 
at the man who had dared to face the Rana- 
mee. Paul said: “ You see, good people, I 
have done it ; and although much hurt, am not 
a cripple, thanks to the Galdraken, who found 
me where I had fallen on the ice, and carry- 
ing me upon her back insensible to her hut, 
nursed me there as if I were a child. She 


has shown me what a truly noble heart is hid- | 


den in the breast of that strange inhabitant of 
the solitary hut. But think not to do as I 
have done. Stay in the peaceful valley, 
friends, and by your quiet lives defy the Gob- 
lin of the Ice, rather than beard him on his 
throne.” 

They answered, “‘ We have no wish to try!’ 

Then Paul had something to tell each one 
that stood around. 

To Ida Lansen he 


’ 


said: ‘“ Your words, 


cold and cruel,’ I remembered well while I 


lay there in agony in the Galdraken’s hut, 
and had barely strength to write the message 
which the Galdraken took on board the ship, 
and which has resulted in this happy change.” 

To Jens he said: “ Forgive me, brother.” 
And he joined the lovers’ hands, and made 
them plight their troth before him, and pro- 
nounce the “ Trulofa,” and tie the true love 
knot. 

To the Governor he said: “I would have 
come to you long ago, but as I lay there suf- 
fering, I thought how just had been the charges 
Ida made against me, and I scarcely dared to 
see your family until the packet came from 
Denmark which enabled me to do her and 
her lover justice.” And he said somethmg, 
too, about his daughter, Annie Vardsen. 

He said to Annie Vardsen: “ Annie, will 
you own to me now what you owned to the 
cold winds when you flung this lock of rich 
brown hair away upon the night?” And he 
put into her hand the token which the Galdra- 
ken had adroitly got for him. Then he told 
her how he was coming back to her, and what 
prevented him ; how just it was that he should 
suffer for his selfishness; and how from the 
first he loved her, but had grown so self-willed 
by unrestricted liberty, that he would not 


| that is your voice. 
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yield even to the prompting of his better na- 
ture. 

Then Annie Vardsen said, in answer, blush- 
ing deeply, and looking down: “I will in- 
deed confess what I confessed to the wind 
and night ;” And there was another “Trulofa” 
said then and there. 

Another, too; but that was needless, yet 
Paul insisted on it: and the Lively Carl, now 
well recovered from his fright, and Tabita, hap- 
py with the good that she had done and the 
happiness she saw in others, partly through her 
efforts, stood forth and plighted troth again. 
And so there were three brides-to-be, all there 
that night, in the happy home of ‘Fabita. 

To make the circle quite complete, only 
the Galdraken, who had served them all so 
well, was wanting. Nowhere could she be 
found ; though presently a voice was heard 
outside the window, droning the rude pro 
phetic rhyme which Paul had heard on his 
way to the mountain. 
“True, true!” cried Paul, when it 
finished. “True, good mother! for surely 
Stay, stay, I beg of you!” 
And he, with all the other inmates of the 
house, tried to detain her; but they found it 
impossible to detain what they could neither 


was 


see nor further hear. 

Then, the hour being nearly midnight, they 
parted, to give way for Kris Kringle on his 
merry round. 

And, when they had all gone out, the once 
proud, ambitious Paul fell down upon his 
knees and wept, and in his heart of hearts 
thanked God for the change that in His 
mercy He had wrought upon him, through 
much suffering. For the first time in his life 
he felt that he was happy, and to Heaven, in 
humility, he gave the praise. 

But Kris Kringle—what of him? Ah! 
what a round he made that night with 
his reindeer steeds, which he had caught in 
that very valley by the village; and as he 
glided over the house-tops round the world 
he was heard humming to himself a song that 
he had heard the Spirit of the Valley sing 
away up there in the Arctic night; and the 
song said there are goblins everywhere except 
where love and contentment reigned. 

And what blessings did he not shower upon 
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the villagers before he left! What stockings | 
did he not fill! what fruit that could be wished | 
for did he not hang upon the village Christ- | 


mas tree, which grew, nobody could imagine 
how! The skeptical said the tree was patch- 
work—that it did not grow at all, but was 
made by Paul and Jens ‘and Lively Carl. 
They said, besides (people will be unreason- 
able, even there), that the heavy cargo on 
Carl's sledge, which seemed to be (that is, to 
skeptics) fresh from Denmark, had something 
to do with the making of the crop of fruit it 
bore. 

But the best of all was the dower which 
each of these bright maidens found, when she 
awoke, beneath her pillow. Then what a 
time there was when she came from her 





chamber to find a lover waiting to lead her | 
to the little church, which was one blaze of 
light, and festooned all round with garlands | 
of sweet juniper ; and what a gay procession 
round the church, each bridegroom carrying « 
torch that threw weird shadows on the snow, 
and made every crystal glitter on the land- 
scape far away ; each bride with something in 





her hand to bestow upon the village girls who 
crowded round and begged a token for good 
luck in marriage. 

And what a merry Christmas the villagers 
all had that day—feasting, singing, rivalling 
each other in good offices of love and fellow- 





ship. When the evening came the Governor's 


doors were thrown wide open to all who could 
crowd in; and with Lively Carl and Tabita 
to lead, they danced the hours away. 

The Governor proved himself as lively as 
the youngest, for he laid away his pipe to 
have a turn around the room with Tabita. 
The priest even could not resist temptation, 
and Lively Carl had once more to stand aside. 
The baby Elizabeth, too, joined in, as if she 
understood it all. 

They would have had the Galdraken there 
(no one thought her evil now), but, as usual, 
she could not be found. ‘To the very last 
she delighted in her mystery. They went in 
procession to her hut; but all was dark, and 
the bridge was down. They called, and woke 
the echoes ; but the Galdraken did not answer. 
VYet—“ Hark, hark!” said Tabita; “the 


| Spirit of the Valley! hear her sing!” And 


sweet music floated away upon the crisp night 
air. The words were words of hope and 
promise. 

The sweet voice died away, and the music of 
the waterfall was all they heard. They an- 
swered with a song of love, and while they 
sang they returned to the village over the 
moon-lit snow, none better satisfied than 
Paul Peverell, that happiness is to be found 
in the valley, and not upon the mountain top ; 
and he smiled to think, while he held his 
bride upon his arm, that he and not the Goblin 
was the victor after all ! 


ri ee 


TARTINIS DREAM-MUSIC. 


ABOUT 1711 or 1712 the famous but eccen- | 
tric Giuseppe Tartini, who had secretly mar- 
ried the daughter of the Count di Cornaro, in 
Padua, and had fled to avoid the indignation of 
her family, became an inmate of the Minor’s 
Convent (or Monastery) at Assisi. He was | 
a relative of the Guardian, who received him | 
out of considerations of humanity, and granted | 
him a safe asylum for more than two years. 
The kinsmen of his high-born wife could never 
discover his retreat. 

Tartini was placed under the peculiar care | 
of the organist, Father Boémo, who directed | 
him in the cultivation of his genius for music. | 
He had especially a passion for the violin. | 


Boémo thought Giuseppe a changed man since 
he had joined in the exercises of the pious 
brethren, whose holy example had taught 
him humility and resignation. Yet he cher- 
ished a deep melancholy, which in truth ap- 
peared sinful. He believed he had been 
mistaken in thinking himself an artist. 

The organist reasoned with him against this 
despondency, till he had cause to believe it 
was hurrying him into insanity. He conferred 
with the Guardian, and it was deemed best to 
leave Giuseppe no more alone at night. One 
of the brothers took Boémo’s place in the 
poor artist’s cell whenever he was obliged to 
go out before the hour of matins. 
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One day Tartini received the organist with 
aface beaming with joy, and at the same time 
with an air of mystery. He announced that 
he had conquered his enemies—the evil 
spirits—by making a compact with their chief, 
who was bound to be the slave of his will. 

“ As a test of his obedience,” he continued, 
“T gave him my violin and ordered him to 
play something. What was my astonishment 
when he executed a sonata so exquisite, so 
wonderful, that I had never imagined any- 
thing approaching it! I was bewildered— 
enchanted—faint with excess of rapture. The 
devil handed the violin back tome. ‘ Youcan 
equal me, master,’ he said. I succeeded!” 

Father Boémo shook his head mournfully, 
but Tartini seized his violin, walked several 
times across the room, humming a tune, and 
began to play in a broken and irregular man- 
ner. Again and again did he strive to catch 
the melody; but though some of the notes 
were strangely beautiful, he could not do it. 
At length, throwing down the instrument, he 
exclaimed in the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment—“It is gone from me!” and wrung 
his hands with an expression of hopeless 
agony. Presently he again snatched the 
violin, and played as if determined to over- 
come the difficulty; then he flung it aside in 
despair, vowing he would break it in pieces 
and renounce music forever. 

The organist consulted with the Guardian, 
and a medical attendant was summoned for 
the suffering artist. That night Father Boé- 
mo administered a composing draught, and 
having watched his patient till he fell into a 
profound slumber, left one of the younger 
brothers in charge. Just before matins the 
organist was roused by a cry from without. Be- 
ing dressed, he hastily descended to the court. 

There stood the attendant he had left with 
Giuseppe, gazing upwards in _ speechless 
terror! Upon the edge of the roof stood a 
white-robed figure, clearly visible in the moon- 
light. It was Giuseppe! 

“Hush, not a word!” whispered Boémo, 
grasping the brother's arm. . “ He is lost if 
you wake him!” Both stood gazing on the 
strange figure, and they now perceived that 
Giuseppe held his violin. He raised it and 
played a short prelude. It was followed by 











a sonata so admirable, so magnificent, that 
both listeners stood entranced. 

A dead silence—a silence of awful sus- 
pense—foliowed this strange music. 

The figure turned and slowly retraced its 
steps along the roof. It descended in safety, 
and took the way to Tartini’s cell. Then 
Father Boémo sank on his knees with a mur- 
mur of thanksgiving, and having sent his com- 
panion to inform the Superior, went to resume 
his watch by the invalid’s bed. 
awoke feverish and disturbed, and an illness 
of many weeks followed. With health reason 
and cheerfulness returned. 

Tartini was accustomed to play in the ser- 
vices of the choir on holidays ; and the fame 
of the music to be heard in the Minor’s Con- 
vent was a great attraction. It was noticed, 
as a singular piece of mystery, that a curtain 
was drawn across that part of the choir occu- 
pied by the musicians, during all parts of the 
service. One day it was blown aside by the 
wind ; a suppressed cry was heard in the choir, 
and the music of the violin suddenly ceased. 
Tartini had recognized in the congregation a 
Paduan well known to him. 
weeks afterwards, Father Boémo 
informed him that he was to play in the 
chapel for some guests of the Guardian, who 
had heard of their music. Both pupil and 
instructor did their best. When the service 
was over, the organist took Giuseppe by the 
arm and led him into the parlor. 

A lady of graceful form, veiled, stood there 
between two distinguished-looking men—one 
in the robes of a cardinal. She advanced a 
step to meet Tartini, who exclaimed: “ Leo- 
nora ! my wife !” and clasped her in his arms. 

The Cardinal Cornaro—her uncle—so- 
lemnly gave the reunited pair his blessing. 
Leonora’s kindred had sought him to 
restore to him his noble wife. Sorrow and 
trial, he said, had changed the wild youth into 
the man of tried worth. 

The after history of Tartini’s life showed 
his possession of faults that required correc- 
tion, as well as of great genius. One thing 
was universally acknowledged, that the most 
admirable of his compositions, and the most 
gelebrated, was the one to which he gave the 
name of “ The Devil’s Sonata.” 


Giuseppe 


Some 
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** Now evermore He stands and waits 
Some lifting of these lower gates.” 
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THE CHRISTMAS DOOR. 


ALL the year long the moon gives light, 
And makes a silver day of night ; 

But once a year 

She seems more near,— 
Shows every night her steadfast face, 
And fills the sky with tranquil grace. 
Tis hard to tell when day is done, 
For day and night flow into one. 


So Heaven shines downward all the while, 
And lights us with its constant smile ; 
But once a year 
It draws more near: 
Wide open stands the shining door, 
With gleams of light unseen before ; 
And all across flash glimpses fleet 
Of upper joys and radiant feet. 


’Tis ever so since love broke through, 
And down the widening spaces flew ; 
That blessed year 
Our Lord came near ; 
For Him swung back the starry bound ; 
Deepened far up the great profound ; 
All Heaven swept outward at his birth, 
And naught was narrow but the earth! 


Now evermore He stands and waits 
. Some lifting of these lower gates ; 

But once a year 

He waits more near :— 
Shall the blest door be thrown so wide, 
And only we the entrance hide? 
Unbar all hearts, make room within, 
And let the holy Christmas in! 
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LUCKY PEER. 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 











HANS ANDERSEN. 


I. 

In the principal street there stood a fine 
old-fashioned house ; the wall about the court- 
yard had bits of glass worked into it, so that 
when the sun or moon shone, it was as if 
covered with diamonds. That was a sign of 
wealth, and there was wealth inside there ; 
folks said that the merchant was a man who 
could just put away two barrels of gold in his 
best parlor; yes, could put a heap of gold- 
pieces, as a savings bank against the future, 


outside the door of the room where his little 
son was born. 

This little fellow had arrived in the rich 
house. There was great joy from cellar 
| up to the garret; and up there, there was 
| still greater joy an hour or two afterward. 
| The warehouseman and his wife lived up 
| there, and here too there entered just then a 
little son, given by our Lord, brought by the 
stork, and exhibited by the mother, And 
‘here too there was a heap outside the door, 
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quite accidentally; but it was not a gold- 
heap—it was a heap of sweepings. 

The nch merchant was a very considerate, 
good man ; his wife, delicate and gentle-born, 
dressed well, was pious, and, besides, was 
kind and good to the poor. Everybody con- 
gratulated these two people on now having a 
little son, who would grow up, and, like his 
father, be rich and happy. At the font the 
little boy was called “ Fe.tx,” which means 
in Latin “lucky,” and that he was, and his 
parents still more. 

The warehouseman, a right sound fellow, 
and good to the bottom of his heart, and his 
wife, an honest and industrious woman, were 
blessed by all who knew them; how lucky 
they were at getting their little boy, and he 
was called “ Peer!” * 

The boy on the first floor and the boy in 
the garret each got just as many kisses from 
his parents, and just as much sunshine from 
our Lord ; but still they were placed a little 
differently,—one down-stairs, and one up. 
Peer sat the highest, away up in the garret, 
and he had his own mother for a nurse ; little 
Felix had a stranger for his nurse, but she 
was a good and honest girl—you could see 
that in her character-book. The rich child 
had a pretty little wagon, and was drawn 
about by his spruce nurse; the child from 
the garret was carried in the arms of his own 
mother, both when he was in his Sunday 
clothes, and when he had his every-day things 
on ; and he was just as much pleased. 

They were both pretty children, they both 
kept growing, and soon could show with their 
hands how tall they were, and say single 
words in their nother tongue. Equally sweet, 
equally dainty and petted were they both. 
As they grew up they had a like pleasure out 
of the merchant's horses and carriages. 
Felix got permission from his nurse to sit by 
the coachman and look at the horses; he 
fancied himself driving. Peer got permission 
to sit at the garret window and look down 
into the yard when the master and mistress 
went out to drive, and when they were fairly 
gone, he placed two chairs, one in front, the 





* Peer is a variation of Peter; common in the coun- | 
try: Pete, so to speak.—TRANSLATOR. 


| 
i 





| wheat bread, for another to get black bread; 


other behind, up there in the room, and so he 
drove himself; he was the real coachman— 
that was a little more than fancying himself 
to be the coachman. 

They had noticed each other, these two, 
but it was not until they were two years old 
that they spoke to each other. Felix went 
elegantly dressed in silk and velvet, with bare 
knees, after the English style. “The poor 
child will freeze!” said the family in the 
garret. Peer had trousers that came down 
to his ankles, but one day his clothes were 
torn right across his knees, so that he had as 
much of a draught, and was just as much un- 
dressed as the merchant's little delicate boy. 
Felix came with his mother and wanted to go 
out; Peer came with his, and wanted to go 
in. 

“Give little Peer your hand,” said the 
merchant's lady. ‘ You two can talk to each 
other.” 

And one said “ Peer!” and the other said 
“Felix!” Yes, that was all they said that 
time. 

The rich lady petted her boy, but there 
was one who petted Peer just as much, and 
that was his grandmother. She was weak- 
sighted, and yet she saw much more in little 
Peer than his father or mother could see; 
yes, more than anybody at all could discover. 

“The dear child,” said she, “is going to 
get on in the world. He is born with a gold 
apple in his hand. There is the shining 
apple!” And she kissed the child's little 
hand. His parents could see nothing, nor 
Peer either, but as he grew to know more, no 
doubt he would find that out too. 

“ That is such a story, such a real wonder- 
story, that grandmother tells!” said the 
parents. 

Indeed grandmother could tell stories, and 
Peer was never tired of hearing always the 
same ones. She taught him a psalm and to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer, and he knew it, not 
as a gabble but as words which meant some- 
thing ; every single petition in it she explained 
to him. Especially he thought about what 
grandmother said on the words: “Give us 
this day our daily bread ;” he was to under- 
stand that it was necessary for one to get 
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one must have a great house when he had 
a great deal of company; another, in small 
circumstances, could live quite as happily 
in a little room in the garret. “So each per- 
son has what he calls ‘daily bread.’” 

Peer had regularly his good daily bread, 
and very delightful days, too, but they were 
not to last always. Stern years of war be- 
gan ; the young were to go away, the old to 
stay at home. Peer’s father was among 
those who were enrolled, and soon it was 
heard that he was one of the first who fell in 
battle against the victorious enemy. 

There was terrible grief in the little room 
in the yarret. The mother cried, the grand- 
mother and little Peer cried ; and every time 
one of the neighbors came up to see them, 
they talked about “father,” and then they 
cried all together. The widow, meanwhile, 
received permission, the first year, to lodge 
rent free, and afterward she was to pay only 
a small rent. The grandmother stayed with 
the mother, who supported herself by wash- 
ing for several “single fine gentlemen,” as 
she called them. Peer had neither sorrow 
nor want. He had his fill of meat and drink, 
and grandmother told him stories so extraor- 
dinary and wonderful about the wide world, 
that he asked her, one day, if they two might 
not go on Sunday to foreign lands, and come 
home again as prince and princess, with gold 
crowns on. 

*‘T am too old for that,” said grandmother ; 
“‘and you must first learn a terrible lot of things, 
become great and strong; but you must al- 
ways be a good and affectionate child—just 
as you are now.” 

Peer rode around the room on hobby- 
horses ; he had two such ; but the merchant's 
son had a real live horse ; it was so little that 
it might as well have been called a baby- 
horse, as Peer called it, and it never could 
become any bigger. Felix rode it about in 
the yard; he even rode outside the gate 
with his father and a riding-master from the 
king’s stable. For the first half-hour Peer 
did not like his horses, and would not ride 
them—they were not real. He asked his 


mother why he could not have a real horse 
like little Felix ; and his mother said : 
* Felix lives down on the first floor, close 





by the stables, but you live high up, under the 
roof. One cannot have horses up in the gar. 
ret except like those you have ; do you ride 


| on them.” 


And so Peer rode: first to the chest of 
drawers, the great mountain full of treasures ; 
both Peer’s Sunday clothes and his mother’s 
were there, and there were the shining silver 
dollars which she laid aside for rent. He 
rode to the stove, which he called the black 
bear; it slept all summer long, but when 
winter came it must do something: warm the 
room and cook the meals. 

Peer had a godfather who usually came 
every Sunday in winter and got a good warm 
dinner. It was rather a coming down for 
him, said the mother and the grandmother. 
He had begun as a coachman ;- he took to 
drink and slept at his post, and that neither a 
soldier nor a coachman may do. Then he 
became a carter and drove a cart, and some- 
times a drosky for gentlefolk; but now he 
drove a dirt-cart and went from door to door, 
swinging his rattle, “snurre-rurre-ud!” and 
out from all the houses came the girls and 
housewives with their buckets full, and turned 
these into the cart: rags and tags, ashes and 
rubbish were all turned in. One day Peer 
had come down from the garret, his mother 
had gone to town, and he stood at the open 
gate, and there outside was godfather with his 
cart. , ! 

“Will you take a drive?” he asked. Right 
willingly would Peer, but only as far as the 
corner. His eyes shone as he sat on the seat 
alone with godfather and was allowed to hold 
the whip. Peer drove with real live horses, 
drove quite to the corner. His mother came 
along just then; she looked rather dubious. 
It was not so grand to her to see her own little 
son riding on a dirt-cart. He must get down 
at once. Still she thanked godfather; but 
when they reached home she forbade Peer to 
take that excursion again. 

One day he went again down to the gate. 
There was no godfather there to entice him off 
for a drive, but there were other allurements : 
three or four small street urchins were down 
in the gutter, poking about to see what they 
could find that had been lost or had hidden 
itself there. They had often found a button 
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or a copper coin; but they had quite as often 
scratched themselves with a broken bottle, or 
pricked themselves with a pin, which was just 
now the case. Peer must join them, and 
when he got down among the gutter-stones he 
found a silver coin. 

Another day he was down on his knees 
again, digging with the other boys. Theyonly 
got dirty fingers; he found a gold ring, and 
showed, with sparkling eyes, his lucky find, 
and then the others threw dirt at him, and 
called him Lucky Peer ; they would not let 
him be with them then when they poked in 
the gutter. 

Back of the merchant's yard there was some 
low ground which was to be filled up for build- 
ing lots; gravel and ashes were carted and 
tipped out there. Great heaps lay about. 
Godfather drove his cart, but Peer was not to 
drive with him. The street boys dug in the 
heaps ; they dug with a stick and with their 
bare hands. They were always finding one 
thing or another which seemed worth picking 
up. Hither came little Peer. They saw him 
and cried out :— 

“Clear out, Lucky Peer!” And when he 
came nearer, they flung lumps of dirt at him. 
One of these struck against his wooden shoe 
and fell to pieces. Something shining dropped 
out; Peer took it up; it was a little heart 
made of amber. He ran home with it. The 
rest did not notice that even when they threw 
dirt at him he was a child of luck. 

The silver skilling which he had found was 
laid away in his little savings bank ; the ring 
and the amber heart were shown down stairs 
to the merchant's wife, because the mother 
wanted to know if they were among the 
“things found” that ought to be given notice 
of to the police. 

How the eyes of the merchant’s wife shone 
on seeing the ring! It was no other than her 
own engagement ring, which she had lost 
three years before ; so long had it lain in the 
gutter. . Peer was well rewarded, and the 
money rattled in his little box. The amber 
heart was a cheap thing, the lady said; Peer 
might just as well keep that. At night the 
amber heart lay on the bureau, and the grand- 
mother lay in bed. j 

“Eh! what is it that burns so!” said she. 

VoL. I. —18 





“It looks as if some candle were lighted 
there.” She got up to see, and ‘+ was the 
little heart of amber. Ah, the grandmother 
with her weak eyes often saw more than all 
others could see. Now she had her private 
thoughts about this. The next morning she 
took a smail strong ribbon, drew it through 
the opening at the top of the heart, and put it 
round her little grandson’s neck. 

“You must never take it off, except to put 
a new ribbon into it ; and you must not show 
it either to other boys. If they should take it 
from you, you would have the stomach-ache !” 
That was the only dreadful sickness little Peer 
had thus far known. There was a strange 
power too in the heart. Grandmother showed 
him that when she rubbed it with her hand, 
and a little straw was laid by it, the straw 
seemed to be alive and sprang to the heart of 
amber, and would not let it go. 


Il. 


Tue merchant's son had a tutor who heard 
him say his lessons alone, and walked out with 
him alone. Peer was also to have an educa- 
tion, so he went to school with a great quan- 
tity of other boys. They studied together, 
and that was more delightful than going alone 
with a tutor. Peer would not change. 

He was a lucky Peer, but godfather was 
also a lucky Peer,* for all he was not called 
Peer. He won a prize in the lottery, of two 
hundred rix-dollars, on a ticket which he 
shared with eleven others. He went at once 
and bought some better clothes, and he looked 
very well in them. Luck never comes alone, 
it always has company, and it did this time. 
Godfather gave up his dirt-cart and joined 
the theatre. 

“ For what in the world,” said grandmother, 
“is he going to the theatre? What does he 
go as?” 

As a machinist. That was a real getting 
on, and he was now quite another man, and 
took a wonderful deal of enjoyment in the 
comedy, which he always saw from the top or 
from the side. The most charming thing was 
the ballet, but that indeed gave him the 
hardest work, and there was always some 





* Lucky Peer is a familiar title given to a person in 
luck, much as we might say a lucky dog, 
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danger from fire. They danced both in 
heaven and on earth. That was something 
for little Peer to see, and one evening when 
there was to be a dress rehearsal of a new 
ballet, in which they were all dressed and 
adorned as in the evening when people pay to 
see all the fine show, he had permission to 
bring Peer with him, and put him in a place 
where he could see the whole. 

It was a Scripture ballet-—Samson. The 
Philistines danced about him, and he tumbled 
the whole house down over them and himself; 
but there were fire-engines and firemen on 
hand in case of any accident. 

Peer had never seen a comedy, still less a 
ballet. He put on his Sunday clothes and 
went with godfather to the theatre. It was 
just like a great drying-loft, with ever so 
many curtains and screens, great openings in 
the floor, lamps and lights. There was a 
host of nooks and crannies up and down, and 
people came out frqm these just as in a great 
church with its balcony pews.* ‘The floor 
went down quite steeply, and there Peer was 
placed, and told to stay there till it was all 
finished and he was sent for. He had three 
sandwiches in his pocket, so that he need not 
starve. 

Soon it grew lighter and lighter: there 
came up in front, just as if straight out of the 
earth, a number of musicians with both flutes 
and violins. At the side where Peer sat peo- 
ple came dressed as if they were in the street ; 
but there came also knights with gold helmets, 
beautiful maidens in gauze and flowers, even 
angels all in white with wings on their backs. 
They were placed up and down, on the floor 
and up in the “balcony pews,” to be looked 
at. They were the whole force of the ballet 
dancers ; but Peer did not know that. He 
believed they belonged in the fairy tales his 
grandmother had told him about. Then there 
came a woman, who was the most beautiful of 
all, with a gold helmet and spear ; she looked 
out over all the others and sat between an 
angel and an imp. Ah! how much there 
was to see, and yet the ballet was not even 
begun. 





* ™ Denmark, and still more in Norway, one still 
sees great churches with private boxes for families, so 
to speak, ung like nests against the wall. 





There was a moment of quiet. A man 
dressed in black moved a little fairy wand 
over all the musicians, and then they began 
to play, so that there was a whistling of music, 
and the wall itself began to rise. One look- 
ed out on to a flower-garden, where the sun 
shone, and all the people danced and leaped. 
Such a wonderful sight had Peer never imag- 
ined. There the soldiers marched, and there 
was fighting, and there were the guilds and the 
mighty Samson with his love. But she was 
as wicked as she was beautiful: she betrayed 
him. The Philistines plucked his eyes out; 
he had to grind in the mill and be set up for 
mockery in the dancing hall; but then he 
laid hold of the strong pillars which held the 
roof up, and shook them and the whole house; 
it fell, and there burst forth wonderful flames 
of red and green fire. 

Peer could have sat there his whole life 
long and looked on, even if the sandwiches 
were all eaten—and they were all eaten. 

Now here was something to tell about when 
he got home. He was not to be got off to 
bed. He stood on one leg and laid the other 
upon the table—that was what Samson’s love 
and all the other ladies did. He made a 
treadmill out of grandmother's chair, and up- 
set two chairs and a bolster over himself to 
show how the dancing-hall came down. He 
showed this, and he gave it with all the music 
that belonged to it; there was no talking in 
the ballet. He sang high and low, with 
words and without ; there was no connection 


‘in it; it was just like a whole opera. The 


most noticeable thing, meanwhile, of all was 
his beautiful voice, clear as a bell, but no one 
spoke of that. 

Peer was before to have been a grocer’s 
boy, to mind prunes and lump sugar; now 
he found there was something very much 
finer, and that was to get into the Samson 
story and dance in the ballet. There were a 
great many poor children that went that way, 
said the grandmother, and became fine and 
honored people ; still no little girl of her 
family should ever get permission to go that 
way ; a boy—well, he stood more firmly. 

Peer had not seen a single one of the little 
girls fall before the whole house fell, and then 
they all fell together, he said. 
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Peer certainly must be a ballet-dancer. 

“ He gives me no rest!” said his mother. 
At last, his grandmother promised to take 
him one day to the ballet-master, who was a 
fine gentleman, and had his own house, like 
the merchant. Would Peer ever get to that ? 
Nothing is impossible for our Lord. Peer 
had a gold apple in his hand when he was a 
child. Such had lain in his hands ; perhaps 
it was also in his legs. 

Peer went to the ballet-master, and knew 
him at once; it was Samson himself. His 
eyes had not suffered at all at the hands of 
the Philistines. ‘That was only a part of the 
play, he was told. And Samson looked 
kindly and pleasantly on him, and told him 
to stand up straight, look right at him, and 
show him his ankle. Peer showed his whole 
foot, and leg too. 

“So he got a place in the ballet,” said 
grandmother. 

It was easily brought about at the ballet- 
master’s house ; but first his mother and grand- 
mother must needs make other preparations, 
and talk with people who knew about these 
things ; first with the merchant's wife, who 
thought it a good career for a pretty, well- 
formed boy without any prospect, like Peer. 
Then they talked with Miss Frandsen ; she 
understood all about the ballet. At one time, 
in the younger days of grandmother, she had 
been the most favorite danseuse at the the- 
atre; she had danced goddesses and prin- 
cesses, had been cheered and applauded when- 
ever she came out ; but then she grew older, 
—we all do,—and then she no longer had 
principal parts ; she had to dance behind the 
younger ones ; and finally she went behind 
all the dancers quite into the dressing-room, 
where she dressed the others to be goddesses 
and princesses. 

“So it goes!” shid Miss Frandsen. ‘“ The 
theatre road is a delightful one to travel, but 
it is full of thorns. Chicane grows there,— 
chicane !” 

That was a word Peer did not understand ; 
but he came to understand it quite well. 

“He is determined to go into the ballet,” 
said his mother. 

“ He is a pious Christian child, that he is,” 
said grandmother. 








“ And well brought up,” said Miss Frand- 
sen. ‘Well bred and moral! that was I in 
my heyday.” 

And so Peer went to dancing-school, and 
got some summer clothes and_thin-soled 
dancing-shoes to make’ it easier. All the old 
dancers hissed him, and said that he was a 
boy good enough to eat. 

He was told to stand up, stick his legs out, 
and hold on by a post so as not to fall, while 
he learned to kick first with his right leg, 
then with his left. It was not so hard for him 
as for most of the others. The ballet-master 
clapped him on the back and said he would 
soon be in the ballet ; he should be a king’s 
child, who was carried on shields and wore a 
gold crown. That was practised at the danc- 
ing school, and rehearsed at the theatre itself. 

The mother and grandmother must go to 
see little Peer in all his glory, and they looked, 
and they both cried, for all it was so splendid. 
Peer in all his glory and show had not seen 
them at all; but the merchant's family he 
had seen; they sat in the loge nearest 
the stage. Little Felix was with them in his 
best clothes. He wore buttoned gloves, just 
like grown-up gentlemen, and sat with an 
opera-glass at his eyes the whole evening, 
although he could see perfectly well—again 
just like grown-up gentlemen. He looked at 
Peer ; Peer locked at him; and Peer was a 
king’s child with a gold crown on. This 
evening brought the two children in closer 
relation to one another. 

Some days after, as they met each other in 
the yard, Felix went up to Peer and told him 
he had seen him when he was a prince. He 
knew very well that he was not a prince any 
longer, but then he had worn a prince’s 
clothes and had a gold crown on. 

“T shall wear them again on Sunday,” said 
Peer. 

Felix did not see him then, but he thought 
about it the whole evening. He would have 
liked very well to be in Peer’s shoes; he had 
not Miss Frandsen’s warning that the theatre 
way was a thorny one, and that chicane grew 
on it ; neither did Peer know this yet, but he 
would very soon learn it. 

His young companions the dancing chil 
dren were not all as good as they ought to be 
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for all that they sometimes were angels with 
wings to them. There was a little girl, Malle 
Knallemp, who always, when she was dressed 
as page, and Peer was a page, stepped ma- 
liciously on the side of his foot, so as to see 
his stockings ; there was a bad boy who al- 
ways was sticking pins in his back, and one 
day he ate Peer’s sandwiches by mistake ; but 
that was impossible, for Peer had some meat- 
pie with his sandwich, and the other boy had 
only bread and butter. He could not have 
made a mistake. 

It would be in vain to recite all the vexa- 
tions that Peer endured in the two years, and 
the worst was not yet,—that was to come. 
There was a ballet to be brought out called 
The Vampire. In it the smallest dancing 
children were dressed as bats; wore gray 
tights that fitted snugly to their bodies ; black 
gauze wings were stretched from their shoul- 
ders, and so they were to run on tiptoe, as if 
they were just flying, and then they were to 
whirl round on the floor. Peer could do this 
especially well ; but his trousers and jacket, 
all of one piece, were old and worn; the 
threads did not hold together; so that, just 
as he whirled round before the eyes of all the 
people, there was a rip right down his back, 
straight from his neck down to where the legs 
are fastened in, and all his short, little white 
shirt was to be seen. 


All the people laughed. 


Peer saw it, and 





knew that he was ripped all down the back ; 
he whirled and whirled, but it grew worse 
and worse. Folks laughed louder and louder ; 
the other vampires laughed with them, and 
whirled into him, and all the more dread- 
fully when the people clapped and shouted 
bravo ! 

“ That is for the ripped vampire !” said the 
dancing children ; and so they always called 
him “ Ripperip.” 

Peer cried ; Miss Frandsen comforted him. 
“Tis only chicane,” said she ; and now Peer 
knew what chicane was. 

Besides the dancing-school, they had ano- 
ther one attached to the theatre, where the 
children were taught to cipher and write, to 
learn history and geography ; ay, they had a 
teacher in religion, for it is not enough to 
know how to dance; there is something 
more in the world than wearing out dancing- 
shoes. Here, too, Peer was quick,—the very 
quickest of all,—and got plenty of good 
marks ; but his companions still called him 
“ Ripperip.” It was only a joke ; but at last 
he would not stand it any longer, and he 
struck out and boxed one of the boys, so 
that he was black and blue under the left eye, 
and had to have it whitened in the evening 
when he was to go in the ballet. Peer was 
talked to sharply by the dancing-master, and 
more harshly by the sweeping-woman, for it 
was her son he had punished. 


(To be continued.) 
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MIRABEL’S CHRISTMAS. 


I. 

It may be that from the farthest corner of 
the earth there are, even now, hastening to 
meet us people whom we have never seen, 
of whom we have never heard, and who know 
nothing of our existence ; who are forced on, 
as it were, by an invisible power; led by an 
unknown hand, through strange and winding 
ways to the place of meeting; thinking all 
the time—ah, short-sighted, blind !—that they 
are working out their own devices, following 
the paths they themselves have chosen. It 
may be that we shall stand face to face but a 
moment ; yet that moment will make or mar, 





bind or loose, for all time. Who can say for 
how much more? Said one but just now de- 
parted from us, after whom the door has only 
this moment closed, “In our course through 
life we shall meet the people who are coming 
to meet us from many strange places, and by 
many strange roads ; and what it is set for us 
to do to them, and what it is set for them to 
do to us, will all be done.” 

It is Christmas Eve at the Carisbrooke 
house. Without, the gray, chill twilight deep- 
ens into starless night. One red ray of light 


streams out low in the horizon, where the west- 
ern gates of heaven have not yet shut down. 
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Towards it the clouds scurry in haste, like 
late comers, whipped on by the angry wind, 
and dropping snow-flakes here and there, like 
tears. 

As the darkness increases, the bare, shiver- 
ing trees, huddled together as if for warmth 
upon the lawn, grow more indistinct in outline. 
Only as masses of deeper gloom do they ap- 
pear against the scant covering of snow upon 
the earth. Down from the house writhes the 
carriage-way, bare and black, a huge serpent 
that is speared through and through by the 
spikes of the iron gates. Beyond, the road 
leading into town is ill-defined by an occa- 
sional patch of darkness, where the snow has 
worn away, or, as you follow it, by a line of 
low, straggling firs upon one side. 

Three miles or more out upon this road a 
woman tramps along through snow and freez- 
ing mud. Her face is set towards the house, 
her back to the town. Her feet are thrust 
into a man’s boots a world too large, that hold 
her back and add double weariness to the 
way. Sometimes, when they cling to the mire, 
she stops to pull them out, muttering an oath. 
‘The gown that draggles about her ankles is 
fringed and rent, and has been wet, but is 
frozen now where it has swept the road. ‘The 
wind beats againsther. It strikesher face with 
fierce, stinging blows. It seizes the tawdry, 
misshapen bonnet and throws it back upon 
her shoulders. It tears her hair from its care- 
less fastenings and shakes her ragged shawl in 
her face. But still she tramps on doggedly, 
measuring her slow progress by the trees 
along the way, pausing sometimes to rest 
and gain the breath the wind fairly catches 
from her lips. - Once, when she rounds a sud- 
den corner, and is almost taken from her feet 
and their clumsy coverings, she hesitates and 
turns back. ‘Then how the wind urges her 
on. Nb fierce blows, no flaunting of rags 
before her now. It holds her up and bears 
her along with all its strength. The haggard 
face works irresolutely. All at once it grows 
strong. The faded lips shut tig’ it over one 
word. She wheels suddenly and pushes on. 

It was only the name of a woman like her- 
self—one of the wretches who burrow and 
hide in the back slums of our towns; but 
whom God sees and knows and pities—re- 





member that—who had come to grief now, as 
she came to sin and shame years before, and, 
being tried with a gang of thieves and coun- 
terfeiters, had been condemned to the State 
prison. ‘To-morrow her term will begin, and 
this woman whom you have seen upon the 
road is on her way to beg for pardon or su 

for mercy from Judge Carisbrooke. He had 
pronounced the sentence; surely he could 
annul it if he would, she thought. She had 
what seemed to be evidence of her friend’s 
innocence to offer. But it was a forgery, and 
she knew it. She had walked three miles upon 
a bitter night, wearily, painfully, and would 
yet walk three miles more to lie for her friend, 
her companion in infamy. It is only one of 
the unworked problems in human nature ; the 
more perplexing when we remember that to 
“love thy neighbor as thyself” was counted 
by the Master like unto the first and greatest 
of the commandments. 

Within the Carisbrooke house are the 
gleam and blaze of fires. The heavy cur- 
tains are drawn to shut out the night, and a 
servant with lighted taper in hand moves 
about noiselessly, touching, as if with a wand, 
the eyes and tongue of the .bronze dragon 
midway in the hall, the trumpets between 
the lips of the puffy-cheeked boys in every 
corner, and there shoot out flames. They 
unlock every recess shut in by the shadows ; 
they gild the picture-frames anew, make of 
the mirrors sheets of burnished silver, paint 
upon carpets and hangings the most gorgeous 
arabesques, and transform the whole house ; 
warming and reddening it into new life. 

The quaint Dutch clock, in its high carved 
case—the shy old clock with its hands held 
ever before its face—strikes the* half hour 
from its corner in the hall. The hush that 
precedes the descent to dinner in a house 
filled with guests has fallen over everything. 
Even the lights quiver and tremble breath- 
lessly, and the coals in the grates have ceased 
to crackle and snap as they did an hour 
before. 

The latest arrival is the first to descend. 
It is Dare—Orland Dare—painter, poet, man 
of the world—the cynosure of brightest eyes, 
the cause of many a heart-beat—possibly 
heart-ache, since they go together—and, best 
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of all, Judge Carisbrooke’s friend. To say 
the last is to bestow rare praise; since one 
must have had gifts and graces and some- 
thing nobler still to have won the place. 

Handsome he is, sans doute, as he paces 
the hall slowly, watching the wide stairs to 
their curve with dusky eyes, and an im- 
patient word escaping now and again from 
between the gates shut close under the sweep- 
ing, dark moustache. The eyes would guard 
their secrets well, and the lips too; for lips 
have secrets of their own. Not once does 
he glance into the mirror beside him. Do 
you think, then, that he is without vanity? 
Assurance is the height of vanity. We scan 
our faces eagerly in doubt. Dare knew. 

The old clock rang out the third quarter, 
and Mirabel floated down the stairs ;—Mi- 
rabel in sea-green, even to the tips of the 
dainty slippers that dipped in and out the 
waves of her gown, like lily leaves upon a 
shimmering stream. Yellow as the heart of 
the water-lily, drooping low beneath her ear, 
was the hair that fell all adown her back—a 
golden, gleaming mass. The foam-like lace 
about her throat was caught together with a 
chrysoprase. Slowly she floated down, Mira- 
bel, wonderful, humming a little song, with 
downcast, smiling eyes, that saw nothing of 
the man waiting below, over whose face con- 
tent had fallen at last. For an instant the 
visor had been raised from his eyes, and love 
looked out. ‘There he was, cool and dark, 
and watchful as before. 

“You?” she exclaimed, in glad question- 


ing. No mask before her face. It was a 
mirror turned towards her heart. She flew 
down with outstretched hands. “So soon!” 


she said. He gathered the hands—a white 
harvest—all his own. 

“<«So soon!” he repeated. “ And does it 
seem so soon? I thought the days were 
long.” 

“Oh, not so; but we did not dream of 
seeing you till midnight.” 

“J found an earlier train, excused myself 
from dining with a friend, hinted at sickness 
to account for my sudden exodus, and here I 
am, you see. Come!” He drew her under 
the blazing lights. 
dine!” he murmured. 


“Elf! Changeling! Un- 
“T’ve been , waiting 





impatiently enough while you combed out 
these yellow locks. Well, my mermaiden, 
how many poor mortals have you caught in 
their snares since we parted? Confess, 
now.” 

He held up her hand, upon which a ring 
flashed out a sudden light in answer to the 
dragon’s eyes. “Still wearing my chains ! 
Is it possible ?—faithfulness in a woman a 
whole week ! surrounded by temptation, too! 
Why, Bert Conway is here!” 

“ A boy, just out of pinafores.” 

“ And Col. Weber.” 

* “ Who is old enough to be my grandfather, 
you know.” Her laugh chimed out like 
Christmas bells. 

Mallie Ray’s little pink boots clattered 
down the stairs. Sweeping after came the 
stately form of her mother. The whole train 
followed. Chaos ensued, and the announce- 
ment of dinner. 

A servant searched among the guests. 
“ Where is the Judge? Beg pardon, sir; but 
there’s a woman in the kitchen, who says she 
will come in. She’s walked, by her story, all 
the way from town. If you'd just speak to 
her.” 

He followed the man, returning in a mo. 
ment. ‘Some poor creature with a favor to 
ask ;” he explained. “I think she Aas walk- 
ed out from town. [I'll attend to her pres 
ently ;” and with Madam Ray he passed on 
to the dining-room. 

Dare, in the doorway, with his hostess on 
his arm, found Mirabel at his side. 

“A plague on them all!” he whispered. 
“ It’s worse than the flies in Egypt ; a crowd, 
and the only woman one cares to meet—like 
Paradise to the souls in Purgatory—just be- 
yond reach.” 

Mrs. Carisbrooke turned her head. “I’m 
reminding Miss Mirabel of a forgotteh prom- 
ise,” he added audaciously, aloud,—*“ the first 
waltz.” 

“ Ah? but really, now,” began Bert Con- 
way, who was taking her out, “I was intend- 
ing myself — ” 

“My good fellow,” interrupted Dare, as 
they separated, “do you remember that a 
certain place not to be mentioned in this con- 
nection—except by way of contrast—has goo 
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intentions instead of a Nicholson pavement ? 
I've laid a block or two myself.” 

Bert stared. He was never able to follow 
Dare after the first sentence. Mirabel shook 
her head. 

“What's that you have done?” asked 
Mallie Ray across the table when they were 
seated. 

“Repented of my misdeeds and turned 
over a new leaf,” he responded gravely. 

“Ce n'est pas possible /” she replied, with a 
shrug of the shoulders that, bare, white, and 
dimpled, were the most effective exclamation 
points imaginable. , 

Dare laughed. Then leaning over and 
lowering eyes and voice, “ Do you think so ? 
Then indeed I am without hope.” There 
were depths unfathomable in his eyes and 
tones, and Cupid’s wings made faint fluttering 
in the region of the girl’s heart as he turned 
away. If nota flirt, at least Dare knew his 
power, and when one knows that, it requires 
much of honor and something of grace to re- 
frain from using it. 


IL. 


Out from the conservatory where the musi- 
cians were hidden, borne on with the odor of 
heliotrope and tuberoses, floated the sensuous, 
intoxicating strains of the Strauss waltzes, 
like the swaying of fair white arms, with over 
and above them the passionate breath of a 
tropical song, tremulous, sad, yet sweet as a 
woman’s voice, rising like a cry of pain, then 
sobbing and dying away. : 

Mirabel, dreamy, forgetful of all around her, 
with the touch of a hand still warming her 
own, the thrill of a voice still in her ear, stole 
away from the dancers to the little room 
opening from the hall—half boudoir, yet hardly 
more than an alcove of the drawing-room. 
Crossing her arms upon the mantel, she cooled 
her hot cheeks against the marble. 

Some one paused and looked in curiously. 
It was the tramp—the woman who had come 
out from town to see the Judge, and who, re- 
leased now from the conference, was on her 
way to the kitchen again. 

Not at all abashed by Mirabel’s presence, 
she coolly surveyed everything, from the rose- 
tinted ceiling over head to the delicate moss 





buds and blossoms in the Axminster rug un- 
der her feet. 

It touched Mirabel with sudden pity,—she 
to be so warm, so wrapped about in luxury, so 
wrapped about in love, and this poor creature 
to shiver outside of it all. 

“Come to the fire,” she said kindly. “It 
was a long way to walk on such a night.” 

The woman glanced quickly out and across 
the hall to the happy throng still swaying be- 
fore the breath of the music. “ They won't 
come in here ?” 

“ Oh no.” 

She threw herself heavily into one of the 
silk-covered chairs, and half defiantly thrust 
her feet out upon the delicate rug. The fro- 
zen, pinched look had not yet been thawed 
out of her face, or, it may be; disappointment 
had chilled her anew. 

“’Twas a long road, and for nothing,” she 
said sullenly, and with a strong accent. She 
was French, perhaps. 

“Was it for nothing? Ah, that is cruel.” 
Mirabel said the words quite simply, in her 
compassion. They seemed to stir all the 
depths of amazement, of doubt in the woman's 
mind. She looked quickly, sharply, into the 
girl’s face. Then for the first time she seemed 
to realize her wonderful beauty, for Mirabel’s* 
eyes shone down, 


** Like as the angels do.” 


“ You're happy enough,” she said. 

“Happy! Oh yes;” and involuntarily 
Mirabel’s eyes strayed out of the room ; but 
Dare was nowhere in sight. Coming back, 
they faltered a little under the woman’s stare. 

“ Perhaps you are hungry,” Mirabel said, 
uneasily. “If you ask, I am sure they will 
give you something to eat.” 

“ T’ll ask nothing more of any of’em!” She 
buried her chin in her hand, and gazed gloom- 
ily into the fire. 

“You won't go back to-night?” Mirabel 
ventured, timidly. 

“No; I'll stay about till morning—in the 
barn, perhaps,” she added, grimly. “ And 
I’ll eat something yet. Don’t ye mind; but 
I want to look at ye a moment. You are 


not afraid?” for the girl shrank a little. 
“Oh no!” 


Who would harm her ? 
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“ Most of ’em would be, though,” and she 
nodded her head towards the door. ‘ Why, 
there’s that giggling thing,” singling out Mal- 
lie. “ Dieu / ’twould scare her to death if I 
looked at her ;” and, indeed, for once she 
was not far from the truth. 

“You're. young—and you're hand. ome— 
and you're good.” She chanted the words 
slowly to herself ; but Mirabel caught them. 

“Oh, no; not very good,” she interposed. 

“Don’t say so,” said the woman fiercely. 
“ Time’ll come ” Her voice trembled, 
broke. ‘So was I once,” she said dreamily, 
rocking herself back and forth. ‘Ten years 
ago! Bon Dieu! what years!” They 
seemed to rise before her in all their horror, 
all their shame. ‘“ Not like you,” she went 
on. She pulled out the ragged tangles of her 
wet hair. “Black, you see ; black as sin ;” 
and she laughed a coarse, hard laugh. ‘ Yours 
is like gold. I'd like to touch it.” 

Mirabel, frightened, yet pitying still, bent 
her fair head. The woman drew back sud- 
denly. ‘“ No, I won't touch ye; I ain't 
fit.” 

Strange, new emotions were stirring in her 
heart. She laughed nervously, as if half 
ashamed. “At least, my hands are dirty,” 
she added, looking away. But Mirabel saw 
through it all, and pitied more and more. 

“You've a lover, perhaps; ah, you have 
many, I know. But don’t trust ’em. The 
one you love’ll deceive you. He will, I say. 
He'll steal your heart, and then—Bon Dieu / 
—and then he’ll leave you—forget you.” She 
rose excitedly, as though moved by a painful 
recollection. 

A brave light glowed in Mirabel’s face. “ He 
never will,” she said. 

You should have seen the woman’s face. 

“You think so, but they’re all alike. I 
wouldn’t tell ye if ’twan’t so. And it is no 
use any way,” she added, suddenly. “ You 
won’t*believe me. Go and dance now. Go 
and dance with the rest; dance while you 
can ;” and gathering up her tattered shawl, 





she strode away. 

Dare, searching the rooms over for Mira- 
bel, found her pale, trembling, and tearful. 

“‘ Why, what is this? What has come over 
you?” She crept close to him, clinging to 





his arm. “You wouldn’t leave me? You 
couldn’t forget me ?” 

“ Forget you! When I forget you, Mira- 
bel, may God forget me!” he said solemnly, 
“ But what do you mean? What has hap- 
pened ?” 

“ Don’t ask me now. Itis nothing. Come 
away; let us dance—while we can,” she 
added, involuntarily. 

In the hall Judge Carisbrooke met them. 
“Ah, Dare! I’ve something to show you. 
Come, Mirabel.” He led the way to the 
drawing-room. “You know that landscape 
or seascape I picked up last year?” 

“Landscape? Cattle in the foreground ?” 

“Oh no, no; the landscape you fancied. 
River or sea, or something with a long stretch 
of meadows and hills and all that.” 

“ Yes; I think I do,” Dare answered, 
shading his eyes from the glare of the fire. 

“Well, there is an odd little circumstance 
connected with it. If you remember, it was 
in a heavy, old-fashioned frame, of most un- 
usual width.” 

“ Really, I can’t say.” 

“Tt was. Well; I had it re-framed the 
other day, and presto! it is another picture.” 

“Ah? What do you mean?” Dare rose 
up lazily, and turned his back to the fire. 

“Why, the old frame hid at least six inches 
of the picture on either side, and a couple of 
figures. It must have been intentional. There 
is a romance and a mystery for you, Mirabel. 
Here it is. You can see for yourselves. The 
frame came just here.” 

“What a sweet face!” exclaimed Mirabel, 
drawing near. 

Dare gave it long, close scrutiny. ‘No 
name of the artist ?” 

“No; I’ve looked for it.’ One or two 
others passing, and overhearing their words, 
joined them, glancing curiously at the picture. 

It was a simple thing—cool and fresh in 
color—a scene in Normandy. Only a youth 
and maiden walking hand in hand beside a 
summer sea. His face was turned away. 
Hers, shy, yet glowing under the tint the sun 
had laid upon it, told the old, old tale that 
gives to life its charm. 

His was no peasant dress, no peasant form. 
Woe to her! Woe to the dove when it looks 
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upon the eagle! Very soft and dark were the 
long-lashed eyes ; very dark and smooth the 
braids under the high, white cap. Her short 
blue petticoat made no attempt to hide the 
little feet that crushed the scarlet poppies in 
the grass. 

“ Really!” said Bertie Conway, adjusting 
his eye-glass. “Very good—very good in- 
deed! No fancy sketch, though ; défosé, 
I'll wager. Chiar-oscura rather fine; eh! 
Dare ?” 

Dare laughed. 

“ Bert turned art-critic? Saul among the 
prophets! It don’t amount to much as a 
work of art, begging your pardon, Carisbrooke, 
still it’s rather a good bit of color. I'll take 
it off your hands when you're tired of it. It'll 
match something I bought the other day—that 
‘Fishwives’ Picnic,’ you know.” 


III. 


It was still a half hour to midnight when 
Mallie Ray, a mass of crumpled lace and 
cambric, rapped at Mirabel’s door. 

“ Did you leave your Christmas gifts on the 
sideboard ?” 

“ All but this one.” Mirabel’s fingers were 
busy tying up a little box covered with silver 
paper. “Did you?” 

“No; but I slipped down 4 moment ago ; 
oh! and the picture you were looking at in 
the drawing-room is there, with a card,—I 
couldn’t help reading it—‘ Dare, with a Mer- 
ry Christmas, from his old friend Caris- 
brooke !’” 

“ How kind! but that is like him. Come 
in and keep my fire warm while I run down. 
You're sure I'll meet no one.” 

“Oh no; the gentlemen are in the smok- 
ing-room, and will be for an hour. Or if you 
do, you'll make a charming figure in that 
long white wrapper, and with your hair all 
down your back.” 

Mirabel gave a little laugh, and ran down 
the stairs with a light heart and swift feet. 
The great dining-room lay all in darkness as 
she opened the door, save where the fire-light 
touched an object here and there—the dainty 
fire-light that laid its white fingers only upon 
the brightest and best. One broad ray lit up 
the picture of which Mallie had spoken, 








brit&ing out the figure of the peasant girl with 
startling distinctness. Mirabel paused as she 
laid the little gift-package down among the 
score of mysteries awaiting the coming day 
for their unwrapping. She fancied a stealthy 
step passed down the hall. Something of 
terror chilled her as’it drew near. Close be- 
side her was the long window opening into 
the conservatory. She hid herself quickly be- 
hind the heavy curtains as a woman crept 
hesitatingly into the room, pausing every mo- 
ment to listen and look back. It was the 
tramp, the woman from the town, who had 
come out of her hiding-place, wherever it had 
been, and now stole about the house from 
idle curiosity perhaps, or something worse. 

She could not have been cold, yet the fire 
drew her. How she crouched before it, 
spreading out her hands and rubbing them 
together in delight. When she turned away 
reluctantly, at length, the picture caught her 
eye. She sprang towards it, her caution all 
forgotten. She knelt, clasping her hands. 
She scanned it with straining eyes, her lips 
uttering strange, hurried words. 

The battered bonnet fell back, and the long 
black hair swept her shoulders. Fora moment 
her face grew rosy in the fire-light,—grew al- 
most fair. The parted lips were red and 
moist. The dark eyes deepened, softened, 
smiled. She was no longer cold and hungry 
and half naked, an outcast scoffed at and 
scorned; but, happy and fair and pure of 
heart, by a river that flowed far away in 
another land, she walked again with her be- 
loved. 

Some one opening the door behind her saw 
with amazement the prostrate figure. It was 
Dare, on his way from the smoking-room. 

“What are you doing here?” he began, 
shaking her roughly. 

She sank back in terror. Then her face 
became like the face of one who sees a spirit. 

“Ts it thou?” she whispered, in hushed, 
breathless tones, and in the language of her na- 
tiveland. “Mylove! mylove!” She threw 
back the long hair that hid her face, and let 
the light shine in upon it. Oh, at that mo- 
ment it was sweet to look upon and true. 
She pointed to the picture. “The river!” 
she said, “the silent river that went on and 
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on! Howitshone in the sunlight! An@the 
flowers—you put them in my hair!” 

The present, the dreadful years between, 
were all forgotten. Only that one happy time 
so long ago filled all her heart. Her eyes 
were like a little child’s. 

With his hands held tight before his face, as 
if to shut out the sight, the memory, even the 
thought, the man stood dumb. Who of us 
will dare open our lips when our past rises up 
in judgment against us ! 

He did not see the curtains parting behind 
him, nor the white figure moving slowly along 
the room. Down from the yellow hair drooped 
a lily—withered and brown now. 

Mirabel’s face was white as the robe she 
trailed along. Her eyes, opaque, lustreless, 
stared straight before her, and as she walked 
she wrung her hands. 

The woman saw.her while she was yet a 
long way off; in terror first of the white, still 
thing that yet seemed to move—then with 
another fear. “Not him!” she gasped below 
her breath. “It is not him she loves!” 

Her fingers clutched her gown, her hair. 
The blood flew in and out her face as fire flies 
from the heated iron when struck. Then she 
turned away her head, and made as if she had 
not seen. “ Pardon, good gentleman!” Her 
voice was different now. She spoke so loud 
and clear that every tone reached Mirabel. 
“]’m strange sometimes. I don’t know what 
I've said. I think I’m not right here.” 
She touched her head. “I had a lover once, 
you see—that’s all. It was the darkness made 
you look like him.” She laughed. God 
knows her heart cried in her. She gathered 
up her rags slowly, while the man shook him- 
self and tried to speak. Had it been a dream, 
after all ? 

The firelight touched Mirabel now—her 
face, her form, her sweeping hair. 

* Mirabel !” 

She crept into his arms. 
what does it mean?” 

“It’s nothing,” broke in the woman, over 
whose face swept a sudden pain at the sight 
of her-in his arms. “I’m sorry if I fright- 
ened the lady.” 

“ And it isn’t true?” sobbed Mirabel. 

* “Bless you, no-; if you mean anything I 


“ What is it ? Oh, 


said.” Again she laughed, or did she sob? 
“It—it was the heat and my head, you know. 
If you'll let me, I'll go now.” 

The old clock in the hall rang out for twelve. 
Outside and far away the bells took it up—a 
Christmas chime. 

“ Don’t go,” said Mirabel. Oh, how near 
she had been to losing all her. joy. It rushed 
back upon her now, an overpowering tide. 
She was faint with happiness. 

“Don’t go ; I want to do something for you. 
It’s Christmas day, you know.” She left 
Dare, and went towards the woman, who 
slowly moved away as she came near. 

“There ain’t nothing to do,” she said; 
“don’t ye mind; go and be happy with the 
rest of ’em.” Mirabel did not heed her words. 

“You must be hungry sometimes, and 
cold, while I ” ‘Tears choked her voice. 
Oh, how warm she had been all her life ! 

“Hungry! Don’t ye mind. I’m used to 
it,” the woman said gently. “I'll go now,” 
she said again, and moved towards the door. 
Her face was deathly pale, and she staggered 
as she walked. 

“But you are ill,” cried Mirabel. 

“Only weak like. I’m always so after these 
turns. I'll go and rest a little now in the 
place they gave me.” 

She did not mean to tell a lie. 

“Will you come again? Come and ask for 
the—for Mirabel. Say that you will!” 

The woman shook her head. “I’m going 
on a journey—a long way off.” 

To her home, to France, thought Mirabel. 

“ And will you be happy there? Not cold 
nor hungry ?” 

“ Oh, no; not cold or hungry any more.” 

“And will you be like—like as you were 
when you were young?” 

Dear Mirabel! The red dyed all her cheek. 

The woman’s face—oh, how hollow-eyed 
and paler yet she grew—worked painfully. 

“Who knows ?” she said. 

Mirabel pulled out a little purse—a dainty 
thing of silver chains and violet silk. “It’s 
only a little. I wish it were more ; but you'll 
take it?” 

She hid it in her bosom. 

“ And there’s nothing more ?” asked Mira- 
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“Oh, I’d be so glad—” A faint color stole 
over the pale face. “If you wouldn’t mind—if 
I might, I'd like now—just to touch your hair.” 

She smoothed it down and down. "Twas 
like a blessing. You'd not have thought her 
hands could be so gentle. “I had a little 
brother once with hair like this,” she said. 
“ God took him.” 

“ Now I'll go.” She stooped and kissed 
the shining hair. Perhaps ’twas for the little 
brother God had taken. 

Then the darkness hid her. 


———> +O 





IV. 

Out on the road, a mile from town, a wo- 
man was found dead Christmas morning. 
The snow, white and pure, wrapped her, 
folded her in warmly. It did not even shrink 
from touching her face, upon which had 
fallen the shadow of a great peace. 

She seemed not to have fallen in the way, 
but to have laid herself calmly down, straight- 
ening out the scanty rags, and folding the 
hands that still held fast a little purse. 

And so she began her journey. 





NATASQUA. 


(Continued from page 169.) 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE next day proved cold and threatening. 
The nor easter was rising steadily. The river 
and coast were deserted, the fishermen all 
having taken their schooners and surf-boats 
across to the bay, where an unprecedentedly 
large shoal of mackerel were running in. Only 
Dort remained. He had been coasting along 
shore in the Maid all day. The Maid was a 
light-built one-masted boat, sitting high out of 
the water, with that queer, prompt, knowing 
look which some boats have, even to lands- 
men’s eyes, as though by dint of long inter- 
course with living beings a kind of actual life 
had crept into them; not human precisely ; 
more akin to the animal. To seafaring men this 
life is as tangible as their own. The Maid was 
no favorite on the coast. Dort had often been 
warned against her. Even old Inskip had 
cautioned him. “She’s unlucky, Dick,” he 
used to say. “She means mischief some day. 
Take that band of yaller paint off her ; it looks 
like the ring about a copperhead’s neck. It 
may be that. Though Ben Stolls says there 
was a man killed at her launchin down the 
bay, and the mark of the blood’s on her bows. 
If that’s the case there’s no help for her.” 

In spite of their ominous croaking, how- 
ever, the Maid had gone up and down the 
river for years, a faithful, pretty maid enough ; 
and to-day, with her blood-red pennants flutter- 
ing apeak, a gayly dressed maid. Too gayly 
for the dull sad day, old Inskip thought, watch- 





ing her, gaudy with yellow and red, darting to 
and fro through the wet mist, watching her 
dip until the angry water rushed in a torrent 
over her, and then saucily right herself. She 
was a painted Jezebel. It was an insolent 
toying withdeath. But the old man was full of 
sickly fancies to-day, and morbid. Dick and 
his Maid had river and sea to themselves. 
Not a boat was on the water. Not a step 
broke the silence of the marshes alongshore, 
up which the tide crept in black snake-like 
lines. The hills stood apart and solitary, like 
half-effaced sketches in India ink upon the un- 
healthy yellow sky. On summer days the 
Natasqua carried some secret,—Life or Con- 
tent or Cheerfulness among them ; one hard- 
ly could give it a name, but certain it is the 
Natasqua was alive with it, as some priestess 
of old with the electric current. It was in the 
air, in the wash of the waves, in the dart of the 
sword-fishes up into the light, in the lady-bugs 
dotting the swamp-grass like drops of blood, in 
the pulpy, green, luminous sand-flies creeping 
here and there. But the secret was lost or out 
of sight to-day ; a breathless foreboding kept 
the world silent ; the Natasqua was but a dull 
wash of muddy water which wrapped in fog 
oozed its way out into the oceans 

Dort had gone down in the direction of the 
tents early in the morning, and met Miss Vaux 
on the sands, and after exchanging a few words 
with her,-had returned to the Maid and re 
mained in her all day,*coasting up and down, 
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Inskip, venturing down once, found the young 
fellow silent and flushed, as though keeping 
some strong excitement out of sight. 

“ Goin’ to the bay, Richard ?” 

“No. Miss Vaux is going with me down 
to the inlet this afternoon,” he said. ‘She 
has never seen the sea under a nor easter at 
spring tide.” 

“It will be your last sail with her, my boy, 
eh ?” said the old man gently. 

Dick gave a queer discordant laugh, but 
answered nothing. When Inskip was gone, 
he took out a letter to read again for the 
twentieth time. It had been brought to him 
late-the night before, and was from Mrs. Vaux, 
marked “ Immediate” and “ Private,” and full 
of underscoring and exclamation points. 

It began without any address, which Dort 
did not observe, however. There were other 
peculiarities in it, too, which he did not notice. 

“I wish to help you,” she said; “why, I 
may tell you some day. Not now. But 
as God sees me, there is nothing I would not 
do to give you fortune and happiness. You 
have parted with Romaine, as you think, 
forever. That is all boyish heat and folly. 
Put the affair in my hands. She urges you to 
speak openly to her father, which is also mere 
purblind folly. You children are always blunt 
and headlong. A disclosure to Major Vaux 
of your love, and of some other matters which 
must be ripped open at the same time, seems 
to me premature and unwise. My plan is 
this. Ask Romy to go with you to-morrow 
in your boat to the sea or the other shore— 
anywhere. It will be exceedingly silly in her to 
do it, as she wishes to draw away from you : but 
she will go. She is a woman, and loves you. 
When you are at the other shore, out of reach 
of help, scuttle your boat, overturn, ship- 
wreck her; you are a sailor and can under- 
stand what I mean, and manage it adroitly ; 
let Romy believe herself in danger, and that 
your strong arm. and strong love saved her. 
Weak and frightened, and out of reach of 
home, you ¢an persuade her to what you will. 
Take her to the nearest clergyman, and bring 
her back as your wife. The deed once 


done, she will see the expediency of keeping 
it a secret. We will return to New York; 
you can push your fortune, sure of a legal 





hold upon her whenever you are ready to 
claim her. We will have won the game from 
the Major. If she is obstinate, and persists in 
testing her father’s affection for her by a con- 
fession—the worst can only come to the 
worst. We will stand just where we do to- 
day. He. shall know all.” There were 
some half-illegible and wholly incomprehen- 
sible sentences at the close, expressive of her 
wish to serve him, of her regard for him “ dif- 
ferent from that of any mother.” Dick pass- 
ed them over with a careless glance as a bit 
of silly sentiment ; though the poor little 
woman, false and cunning in every other line 
of the letter, had poured her whole aching 
heart mto these. 

Now Dick, to be just, had inherited none 
of his mother’s trickiness. But the savage 
disappointment of the day before, the feverish 
sleepless night, the. day itself, significant of 
loss and disaster, drove him to an unwonted 
irritability and despair. To give her up was 
to give up life itself. There were but a few 
hours in which to decide his whole fortune. 
On one side was Romy’s plan, to risk all on 
honesty, which to Dort, as to his mother, 
seemed purblind folly,—truckling to the Major 
first, and afterward long years of hopeless wait- 
ing. On the other was this trick of Mrs. Vaux. 
It suited Dick’s mood, somehow. To capture 
the girl by force, as it were—ha! that had 
the ring of the old masculine metal line 
in it! To undermine this pompous old idiot! 
So true love and simple worth should 
always triumph over the world and fashion. 
Dick had some such vague notions as these, 
but the motive that drove him most fiercely, 
certainly, was that he loved the girl, and 
caught at the readiest means to possess him- 
self of her. 

The first part of Mrs. Vaux’s programme 
proved successful. Romy, who had spent the 
night in bidding lover and love good-bye for- 
ever, and teaching herself that the fragment 
of life left to her must be passed in tearing 
the thought of him out of her heart, no sooner 
saw him coming up the beach than she prompt- 
ly sat down to gather pebbles and give him 
time to reach her. 

“You will go down in the Maid this even- 
ing to see the spring tide, Romy?” 
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“ Yes, Richard,” humbly. 

“Tt is the last day. Let us have one 
hour of happiness more to remember.” 

“Yes, Richard.” 

That was all. As Dort, replacing his 
cap, turned off to the beach, the Major and 
Mrs. Vaux came up. “ Your boatman com- 
ing for a last job, my dear? Unprofitable 
jobs enough, so far. I must really think of 
some remuneration for the fellow. Adolph 
has some household utensils, probably, not 
worth expressing home, that we can give him.” 

“‘ T will see to it,” said Mrs. Vaux. 

But the Major was looking after Dick 
through his eye-glass. ‘The most remark- 
able !—that young man has a curious likeness 
to some one, my dear, with whom I am fami- 
liar. But I cannot fix it, for my life. The 
carriage—the poise of the head—the very 
voice! It is really unaccountable how these 
chance likenesses annoy us when we can- 
not fix them.” 

“ Had you not better look after the pack- 
ing of the wine ?” said his wife hastily. 

“Oh true, true! By the way, where is 
Romy going this afternoon ?” 

“To see the spring tide come in, I be- 
lieve.” . 

“A capital idea! It will be a sight worth 
seeing with this nor’easter gust. I can make 
a letter out of it for the Journal, no doubt. 
Land and sea furnish us with pot-boilers, you 
see, my dear. You shall go with me to the 
beach, Fanny. Not a word—not a word. 
You shall see everything that is worth seeing 
in the world, my child; you should have 
everything worth having in it, if Joe Vaux had 
the money.” 

He put his hand on her head, fondly. That 
was more than Mrs. Vaux could bear. She 
hurried off from him, her eonscience rasping 
her sorely, and the tears with which she always 
paid all her debts to conscience, and washed 
out the accounts, ready in her eyes. A sigh 
heaved the Major's breast as he looked after. 
her. “I wish to the Lord I had more money 
for the little woman. If she and the young 
Ones were at the top of the tree, Joe Vaux 
would be satisfied with his work.” 


A strange silence fell over sea and land as 








the day passed noon. The leaden, sunless 
plane overhead hung low and motionless ; 
cold mists swept steadily from the sea inland ; 
the Natasqua rose and fell in short, sullen 
throbs ; the only sound that broke the gray 
cold and silence was the melancholy pipe of 
the fish-hawk, coming home through the sky 
from its bootless search after prey. 

When the JZaid, still jaunty in her yellow 
and red, grated up on the sand, Romy was 
ready to spring on board; her rosy, happy 
face peeping out from her hooded waterproof 
cloak. Mrs. Vaux, in the distance, watched 
Dick, his broad figure made stouter by cavalry 
boots and a heavily-caped overcoat, help her 
up, and then take his seat at the stern, and, 
rudder in hand, steer out into the impenetrable 
gray mist. 

“ He is weighted down with those clothes,” 
she cried. ‘What can he do in a struggle in 
the water? And the day looks death! it 
smells of death.” She ran down to the water's 
edge. What if they never came back out of 
that mist and silence? It was she who had 
driven them to it. She crept out after the re- 
treating wave until her feet sank in the slimy 
froth and kelp, calling shrilly to them ; but the 
sound struck dead against the heavy air, and 
nothing but the echo of her own voice came 
to her again. 

Wrapping her shawl tighter about her, she 
turned and ran on in the direction in which 
she knew the inlet to lie. Chance might 
bring her to the point where they would land. 
She must see the end of her scheme, whether 
it was death or life ; and, besides, she would 
avoid her husband, whom she hoped to trick 
by it. She would go mad if she were forced 
to parade arm-in-arm with him to-day, and 
listen to his pompous, never-ending court- 
ship. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

“Tis wind is as cold as if it blew out of 
the grave,” said Dick, looking around gloom- 
ily. “Nothing but disaster could come on 
such a day.” 

“It is a little chilly, to be sure. But it's a 
very comfortable day.” Romy gave a con- 
tented little gurgle of a laugh, and snuggled 
closer under her cloak. Dick had made her 
sit by him in the stern, and while he guided 
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the rudder with one hand, used the other 
very often to adjust her hood. Romy was 
quite willing that he should adjust her hood. 
Her cheeks grew pinker, and her eyes flashed 
when she felt his awkward fingers outside of 
the rough cloth. She had never been so 
babyish or happy with him. As for her last 
night’s forebodings and struggles with Duty, 
she did not know what had become of them. 
Dick would talk to her father, or wait and work 
for her in silence. Wait a day—a week— 
years. What did that matter? Some day it 
would come! Now—wasn’t she beside him ? 
Could she not feel him touch her cloak ? The 
touch of the rough fellow’s hand meant love, 
pure, faithful ; he glanced at her, and presto ! 
with the glance all of her life to come was 
pressed to her lips in one draught, warm, bright, 
tender, maddening with its hopes. Dort was 
anxious and moody, but she saw nothing of 
that, except to think how fine the pale, square- 
jawed face was under the broad-brimmed hat ; 
finer than Dick’s usual good-natured visage, 
with the cap set knowingly atop. 

As for Dick, he steered aimlessly up and 
down. The time was creeping fast, but he 
was palsied with doubt. If he took her back 
to the tents she was lost to him ; and yet Mrs. 
Vaux’s scheme now seemed beyond measure 
mean and paltry. Then he looked down into 
her honest blue eyes, and stooped to shelter 
her from the wind. She bent unconsciously 
toward him. 

“O God, I cannot give her up,” he cried 
bitterly, and steered sharply out toward the 
inlet. There was an old clergyman living 
near the beach who would marry them and 
ask no questions. He would not need to use 
Mrs. Vaux’s cowardly stratagem. Romy had 
never been so womanish, so yielding as to- 
day. Let him have but an hour and he could 
bring her to him by sheer love. 

“Tt grows late,” she said, with a startled 
glance at the darkening sky. 

“Do you want to go home?” urging the 
boat toward the inlet. 

She shook her head with a shy blush and 
laugh. 

“Do you care to think of the time when 
we shall always sit thus side by side?” Dort 
whispered, stooping nearer to her; “ when 





you will be my wife, Romy? Do you ever 
think of it?” 

The pretty little face under the cloak grew 
redder and brighter. “Indeed, I think of it 
all the time, Richard,” she said frankly. “It 
won't be so very long till then, either.” 

“What do you mean ?” hastily. 

“Oh, with your talents, you will soon be 
ready to make your way and come for me,” 
with a decisive little nod. “I’m so glad,” 
clasping her hands earnestly, “so glad that you 
gave up that scheme promptly, Richard, and 
have done with it. Whenever I think of my 
love for you, or my marrying you, it is as if we 
were both going near to God, and I could not 
go to Him with a trick and a lie in my mouth. 
Could I?” 

“Oh, certainly not. What devil is in this 
boat?” rising with a purple face. “I beg your 
pardon. But I never knew her take her own 
head so before.. I cannot steer her.” He 
talked fast to cover her agitation. “She 
follows my touch generally like a tame filly. 
But to-day, one would believe, as the fisher- 
men say, that she had an ugly life of her own 
that will have its own way.” 

“T don’t see anything malignant in the 
poor Maid,” looking indifferently up at the 
sail, and wishing Dick would sit down beside 
her again. He did sit down presently, but 
remained gloomily silent. His hand tighten- 
ed on the rudder like iron, steering straight 
for the inlet. He would not take her back 
until she was his wife, by fair means or foul, 
let her say what she would. All the strength 
and passion of Dort’s nature were roused for 
the first time in his life. She was a weak 
woman, and in his hold. She would not slip 
out of it. As for this goodyish honesty she 
talked about, it was well enough for women. 
He did not concern himself much with God 
or the devil just now; it was her he wanted. 
He looked at her, trying to master the magic 
word that should bring-her to him, regardless 
of the vindictive lurches and jibes of the boat 
under his hand. They frightened Romy at 
last. 

“Hadn't we better go back to shore? 
You have no control of the boat, Richard.” 

“There’s something about her I don’t under- 
stand,” with an impatient jerk of the rudder. 
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“J thought I knew her thoroughly. No, we 
will not go back. I am going to take you to 
the inlet.” They had drifted within a few feet 
of the shore, but Dort forced the boat out into 
the broad sheet of gray water between them 
and the sea. 

“Oh, very well,” laughed Romy, wiping off 
the salt mist that wet her face. “You won't 
take me anywhere that is not safe for me, I’m 
sure.” It was a summer day to her, and she 
was sailing on to the enchanted isles. 

Dort was silent. The Maid pushed her 
way headlong through the water as though she 
relished the evil errand. In an hour the 
marshy shore was out of sight, and the sea- 
beach stretched before them wan and threat- 
ening in the mist. 

“How lonely it is! We have not meta 
boat on the river,” she said. 

Dick fastened the rudder, and sat down be- 
side her. “There is not a living being within 
miles of us. Are you afraid?” 

She looked quickly at the colorless sky, the 
dim shore, the vast moaning sea stretching to 
the horizon. “I am not afraid with you,” she 
said, a little pale but smiling. 

He stooped down suddenly, drew the hood 
from her head, and taking it between his hands 
turned her face toward his own, looking into 
her eyes. “Are you glad to leave the world 
behind us? To be alone with me? Do you 
love me?” 

Red heats dyed her face ; he gave her no 
space for answer, but drew her close, stroked 
her eyes with his fingers softly, and then for 


. the first time in her life pressed his lips to 


hers. Then he held her still and firmly in his 
arms. “You shall never go back from me to 
the world,” he said quietly. “I intend to 
land on yonder beach, and in an hour you 
will be my wife.” 

On the instant she was free from him, and 
standing erect and apart. “Do you mean what 
you say, Richard?” 

“Yes. I will not live without you.” 

She shook her head. “You should not 
have cheated me. You will take me back 
now, home.” She hesitated a minute and then 
came directly toward him and sat down again 
gravely. Dort’s eyes blazed on her, baffled 
and fierce with passion. Hers met them, blue, 








cool, smiling. The childish, yielding Romy 
of an hour ago had vanished utterly. He 
held out his hands, came toward her, and then 
turned away. He could not touch her. 

“You will take me home, Richard, I am 
sure,” she said quietly. “You will not make 
me think you a trickster. I know you bet- 
ter.” ; 

“God knows what I am,” broke out poor 
Dick desperately. If he had known what a 
terrified chicken-heart was beating for life un- 
der Romy’s cloak, he would not have been so 
easily worsted. Should he give her up? He 
stooped to unloose the rudder when an odd 
gurgle under the boat struck his ear. He 
tore off the flat top of the forecastle, looked 
into it, turned with a quick catching of his 
breath, measuring the distance between the 
boat and the shore. .: 

“What is it? Oh Richard, what is it ?” 

“TI cannot take you home if I would, 
Romy,” quietly. “The Maid has sprung 
aleak. I suppose,” with a laugh, “she was 
jealous of the woman I loved and revenges 
herself in this way.” A woman might daunt 
Dort, but danger brought him at a touch back 
to his cool self. He was busy on his knees 
while he spoke, probing the leak. 

Miss Vaux, on the contrary, screamed with 
terror: ‘Take me home, Richard,” catching 
his arms so that he could do nothing. “ Must 
we die ? I don’t want to die. Take me any- 
where, anywhere !” 

“T’ll do what I can,” pulling off his boots 
and coat. “Don’t hold my arms, my darling.” 
He spoke very gently, for he felt that the 
chance for them was over. The boat was un- 
manageable ; they were drifting rapidly out to 
sea. 

CHAPTER IX. 

THe Major and Mrs. Vaux were pacing 
about the beach, arm in arm. He had fol- 
lowed and found her as she feared. 

“But why should you remain in this very 
unpleasant atmosphere, Fanny?” The Major 
buttoned his oil-skin coat tighter about his 
breast. “Romy, you tell me, designed to re- 
turn early. You have therefore no uneasi- 
ness about her ?” 

“Oh, certainly not,” clinging to his arm, 
and dragging him up and down the sands, 
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while with agonized eyes she tried to pierce 
the blinding mist. 

The Major submitted to be dragged, puffing 
like a porpoise. 
very glad. But—it is the view you admire, 
imy dear ?” 

“Yes, it is the view.” : 

He took out his eye-glasses and thought- 
fully poised them on his nose. “ It might be 
objected to as wet. But I have not that keen 
appreciation of nature that you have. I wish 
Ihad. A bit of scenery comes in well ina 
letter. Newcastle has that appreciation. That 
is aremarkable boy. Do you know, my dear, 
Newcastle is a better solicitor for advertise- 
ments to-day than I am?” 

“‘Tmpossible, Major.” 

“True, ’pon my honor. As for the women in 
business, they dote on him. Sucha handsome 
dog, and so cursedly religious! Well—” 
shivering, “you don’t want to go home ?” 

“Not yet. One moment. What is that 
black speck yonder ?” 

“A log coming in with the tide. Nature, 
eh?” looking into the vast waste of water 
beyond the stretch of pallid beach; a 
shadow of what might have been thoughtful- 
ness in another man coming into his boastful 
face. “Do you know, Fanny, there really 
seems to be something in this? I don’t quite 
grasp it, but—. I’ve always said, when I had 
the boys settled I'd turn my attention to—well, 
religion, you know—and I really think I would 
come to a place like this to do it. There’s a 
meaning—a—. I suppose the geologists get 
at it with their hammers, or you poets. You 
are a poet; you write verses, eh, my dear?” 
fondly regarding her rasped, meagre visage, 
and complacently pulling his whiskers. 

She shook her head, her eyes straining on 
the black log that rose and fell, rose and fell 
with the muddy breakers, and slowly came 
nearer shore. 

“No? Now I would have suspected it 
strongly. You have that expression, rapt, 
spirituelle—. But as for this Nature. I don’t 
know what’s in it, I’m sure. How's a man 


to find out what’s in anything, that isn’t adver- 
tised? Tut! tut! it’s only my joke; smellsa 
little of the shop, eh?” “ 

But Mrs. Vaux dragged him down to the 


“I’m very glad I met you, 





water's edge. “The log! the log!” she cried, 
hoarsely. 

“ Log? what? Merciful God! It’s a body! 
Fanny, it’s a body!” 

The next wave dashed its helpless burden 
so near to the shore that the Major, who had 
rushed in headlong, dragged it out. “Romy! 
Romy!” he sobbed breathless, untying her 
from the mast to which she was fastened, tear- 
ing off the cloak and placing his ear to her 
breast. He heard a faint throb. ‘Great 
God, I thank Thee,” he said under his breath, 
holding her tight in his arms, as when she was 
a baby. 

But Mrs. Vaux stood by, staring beyond 
them to the sea. “It was I that sent him,” 
she said to herself, again and again. “It was 
I that sent him.” 

The color came to Miss Vaux’s lips. “Is 
he dead, father ?” struggling to her feet. “Is 
he dead?” 

“Whoisit? The youngman Dort? Where 
is he, my child?” 

‘‘ He swam with me to shore, and when his 
strength was gone tied me to a bit of mast 
that floated past. He is dead now.” 

“God bless my soul, I hope not! I’llsee what 
can be done. Swam with you to shore, eh? 
Unbuckle this strap, Fanny,” tearing off his 
coat and purple waistcoat. 

“ You shall not go, father. You shall not! 
Not even for him,” cried Romy, her arms 
about him. But the Major was a man, and 
made short work with women. “Stand out 
of the way,” as he jerked off his boots and 
socks. “I see him yonder, not twenty yards. 
I used to swim like a fish. 1 wouldn’t see a 
dog die and stand by with my hands in my 
pockets.” Now that he was doing a man’s 
work, the Major was altogether simple and 
natural. He plunged into the water puffing, 
striking out with arms and legs valiantly. For 
the fat, short-breathed man to match himself 
against the sea was simply suicide. Romy, up 
to her neck in the water, clung to him, but he 
shook her off laughing and sputtering. She 
crept back to shore and stood with her back 
to the sea. Mrs. Vaux looked after him with 
dull, vacuous eyes. As the water covered him 
she tried to speak. ‘ Don’t let him go, Romy! 
I—I played this trick on him to-day.” 
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But beyond the farthest breaker the Major 
had gallantly made his way, and there the gray 
mist fell and she saw no more. 


While the two women waited on the shore, a 
man’s heavy tread sounded on the beach, and 
old Inskip came out of the fog to them. He 
stood without a word, looking out to sea. Mrs. 
Vaux, in all her pain, had time to think that 
he was like an unfeeling log. 

“ There are two men yonder,” he said pres- 
ently, pointing out into the mist. “One is 
my boy ; the other—” 

“ It is my husband.” 

Inskip made ready to help them, when the 
next wave should bring them up. He was an 
old man, and feeble, but he moved in the 
water like a fish, He went out carrying a 
rope which he had tied to a spar buried in the 
sand. Romy brought the mast to which she 
had been lashed. “Can you use it?” she 
said. 

“ It is from the Maid,” pushing it aside with 
a shudder. 

In a few moments he came in, dragging two 
bodies up on the sand. Both were as still and 
dead as the log by which they lay. The wo- 
men worked with them as well as ae, but what 
could they do? Inskip was strong and skill- 
ful. Presently Dort gave signs of life. At 
his first breath Inskip turned his muddy face 
up, and for the first time since Dick was a 
baby kissed him on the lips, and then the old 
man was seized with a great shuddering, so 
that he could hardly rub the men as he 
ought. 

Mrs. Vaux held the Major's head on her lap, 
stroking the eyebrows and whiskers which the 
salt water had washed clear of dye and left 
white. “He is dead, and I loved him so! 
I loved him so!” she cried. She had for- 
gotten to look at her son. 

They worked with him a long time. Dick, 
weak as he was, crept over and did what he 
could. He had no thought to spare even for 
Romy, so intent was he in watching the 
Major’s face. “Will he live?” he said to 
Inskip apart. “He was but a short time in 
the water.” 

** No, he wa’n’t but a short time in the water, 
but ther’s a beam or some’at struck him in the 

Vou. L—1g 





side ; the hurt’s inward. I’m afraid ther’s no 
chance, Richard.” 

“ He gave his life for me, and I was trick- 
ing him! O God!” 

Inskip nodded gravely and worked on in si- 
lence. He believed God had dealt this blow 
direct on Dick and his mother. “It'll make 
a different man of him for life,” he thought. 
He looked, now and again, over the inani- 
mate body at the angry sea, the ominous 
sky and earth. To his uneducated and half- 
Pagan fancy, they were alive and vengeful. It 
was not the poor Major, bravely dying, on 
whom their punishment had fallen, but the 
living trickster bending over him. For In- 
skip had stumbled on the great truth that he 
who would truly know Love or Nature must 
come to them as into the presence of God, 
with bare face and clean hands and lips that 
would not lie. 

The Major breathed at last. But his mind 
was not clear. When his wife and daughter 
bent close to hear they found he was laugh- 
ing. ‘“ Newcastle,” he said, and afterwards— 
“ The public’s a donkey, Langton, and we— 
we lead —” Then he was silent. Presently he 
opened hiseyes. They were clear and intelli- 
gent. “Iam wet,” i.e said. He took in with 
a glance his wife’s face, the sea, the men kneel- 
ing over him. “Is this death? ” looking 
quickly at Dort. 

Dick raised him, his face as ghastly as the 
dying man’s. “I fear it is, sir.” 

“Humph!” He did not speak for a little 
while. ‘ Vaux and sons—that’s all done— 
done. Fanny!” 

“T am here.” 

“ Tf this is so,” with an effort painful to see— 
“put on my gravestone, Joseph Fox. Fox. 
I took the name of Vaux. I thought it would 
be genteeler for the boysand Romy. But I'd 
like to be buried under my own.” 

“Oh, father! father!” 

“ Romy ”—fumbling at the cold hand in his 
—‘ you're a good girl, Romy. It is this stitch 
in my side, that—Fanny! Don’t leave me, 
Fanny.” 

“T will not leave you.” 

The Major nodded, contented, once or 
twice, and looking stéadily into the poor shal- 
low face that had been so dear to him,. he 
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drew a quick breath or two, and then all was 
still. 

The sun, which had been hidden all day, 
broke out from behind the cloud, and threw a 
sudden illumination over sea and land. Its 
red beams touched the poor dead body, as if 
God had stretched out loving hands and 
claimed something in it as His own. Old 
Inskip, laying it straight upon the sand, looked 





up to the glowing crimson glory and the dark 
blue sea below, to the soft crisp foam upon 
the beach, to the two figures standing apart, 
lovers for all time. It seemed to him as if 
the world was full of God’s truth and love ; as 
if every meanest of His creatures had its share 
in both. 

“This too!” he said, laying his trembling 
hand on the poor Major’s breast. ‘“ This too.” 


THE END. 


—__—___——» +> e—_____——- 


TERMS OF PEACE PROPOSED BY THE GREAT POWERS. 


For the third time, in little more than half 
a century, a sovereign of France finds him- 
self in the custody of the international police. 
For the third time, within the memory of 
many now living, France has been compelled 
to expiate her lust for military glory by kiss- 
ing the rod of a conqueror, and each time it 
was a Bonaparte who subjected her to this 
humiliation. “If a man betrays me once,” 
says an old‘proverb, “ it is my misfortune ; if 
twice, it is my fault.” In allowing herself to 
be not twice, but thrice betrayed, and brought 
to the verge of ruin by Cesarism, France 
must be assumed to share largely in its crim- 
inality, and therefore can hardly complain 
that she shares in its expiation. If she could 
be thus led astray three times, why not four, 
and what security shall now be taken by 
Europe against this national infirmity of their 
gifted and fascinating, but most disorderly 
neighbor ? 

This is the great question which the Ger- 
manic and Gallic races have been debating 
with the sword for the past five months, and 
no European question was ever debated with 
a greater display of military genius and re- 
source. At what conclusions they will, or 
ought to arrive, we shall not presume to ex- 
press any opinion. The terms of peace that 
should close such a war involve many con- 
siderations with which the mass of our readers 
are not familiar, and to many of which they 
are generally indifferent. 

As Germany was alone attacked, and has 
alone repelled her assailants with’an unpa- 
ralleled succession of victories, she is entitled 





to settle the conditions upon which she will 
withdraw her victorious armies from the soil 
of France. Those conditions, however, must 
necessarily affect the other European States 
more or less nearly, and it is generally as- 
sumed that they will expect to be heard in 
the final adjustment. In anticipation of such 
a contingency, we propose to lay before our 
readers the latest formal expression of opinion 
by the Great Powers of Europe upon all the 
questions now at issue between the two belli- 
gerents. Europe is a republic of nations, so 
bound together by a community of interests, 
jealousies, and traditions, that no State is 
likely to settle any European question, even 
if it possess the power to do so, without de- 
ferring respectfully to the unanimous opinion 
of her sister States. 

Early in the year 1805, and while the first 
Napoleon was planning his invasion of Eng- 
land from Boulogne, England and Russia or- 
ganized a European Alliance, designed, first, 
“To rescue from the close dominion of France 
those countries which it has subjugated since 
the revolution, and to reduce France within 
its former limits, as they stood before that 
time ; second, To make such an arrangement 
with respect to the territories recovered from 
France as may provide for their security and 
happiness, and may, at the same time, consti- 
tute a more effectual barrier in future against 
encroachments on the part of France,” etc. 

This Alliance, after years of desolating war, 
resulted in the defeat of Napoleon, and his 
abdication at Fontainebleau on the 11th April, 
1814. By the treaty of abdication which he 
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signed, the Emperor renounced for himself, 
his successors, and descendants, as well as for 
all the members of his family, all rights of 
sovereignty and dominion as well to the French 
empire and the kingdom of Italy, as over 
every other country. He and the Empress 
were permitted to retain their titles and rank 
for life ; his mother, brothers, sisters, nephews, 
and nieces, to retain also, wherever they 
might reside, the titles of princes of his family. 

The Island of Elba was assigned to the 
Emperor as a place of residence, to form 
during his life a separate principality, to 
be possessed by him in full sovereignty and 
property, besides which he was to have an 
annual revenue from France of 2,000,000 
francs, 1,000,000 of which were to be in 
reversion for the Empress. 

The Duchies of Parma, Placentia, and 
Guastalla were given to the Empress Maria 
Louisa in full sovereignty, with the right of 
descent to her son and his descendants, the 
Prince thenceforth to take the title of Prince 
of Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla. 

A further rent-charge upon France of 
2,500,000 francs was imposed for the use of 
the Princes and Princesses of Napoleon's. 
family, to be divided among them, so that the 
revenue of each was to be in the following 
proportions :— 


Francs. 
To Madame Mother......... Nieensewse 300,000 
To King Joseph and his Queen.......... 500,000 
PR <cintienens<eetstaenents 200,000 
To the Queen Hortense and to her chil- 

GOR, i s.ccbcssbecdescnsesrhsvenese ++ 400,000 
To King Jerome and his Queen......... 500,000 
To the Princess Eliza........ baneewene + 300,000 
To the Princess Paulina,...... sheeweene 300,000 

Wat bidbeeeddenkusonesnnes - 2,500,q00 


The Princes and Princesses were also 
allowed to retain all their property, whether 
real or personal, and the rentes which stood 
in their name in France. An annual pension 
of 1,000,000 francs was allowed to Josephine, 
and the full enjoyment of all her private 
property secured to her. For her son, Prince 
Eugene, Viceroy of Italy, a suitable establish- 
ment out of France was to be provided. 

Of funds in France, standing in the Empe- 
Tors name, 2,000,000 francs were to be set 





apart to be spent in gratifications to persons 
whose names should be found upon a list to 
be furnished byhim. The debts of his house- 
hold were to be immediately paid out of the 
public treasury, and passports and passage 
to the Emperor, Empress, and all the Impe- 
rial family, with their equipages, etc., and 
necessary escort, were to be furnished by and 
at the expense of the Allies. 

For the Emperor, a detachment of from 
1,200 to 1,500 of the Imperial Guard were 
detailed as an escort, and 400 volunteers, offi- 
cers and soldiers, whom he was allowed to 
take with him to St. Tropez, the place of his 
embarkation, where he was to find a corvette 
which was to become his property, and the 
necessary transports to carry him and his 
household to their place of destination. 

This treaty, so magnanimous towards the 
Emperor's family, also provided that France 
should be reduced to her original proportions 
before 1792. 

This last provision deprived the Empire 
and dependencies of over 30,000,000 of in- 
habitants. 

The treaty was signed on the part of the 
Allies by Metternich for Austria, Nesselrode 
for Russia, and Hardenburg for Prussia. 
England did riot sign at first, but acceded 
to it a few days later, “as far as respects 
the stipulations relative to the possession of 
the sovereignty of the island of Elba, and 
also in the Duchies of Parma, Placentia, and 
Guastalla ; but the Prince Regent was unwil- 
ling to be a party to any of the other provi- 
sions or stipulations.” 

Castlereagh, who represented England on 
this occasion at Fontainebleau, writing to his 
Government an account of his accession to 
the treaty, said: “My objections to being 
mixed up in its forms, especially in the recogni- 
tion of Napoleon’s title under present circum- 
stances, were considered as perfectly reason- 
able. At my suggestion,” he adds, “the re- 
cognition of the Imperial titles in the family 
were limited to their respective lives. . .. . 
To the arrangement in favor of the Empress 
I felt not only no objection, but considered it 
due to the distinguished sacrifice of domestic 
feelings which the Emperor of Austria was 
making to the cause of Europe. I should 
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have wished to substitute another position in 
lieu of Elba for Napoleon’s retirement; but 
none having the quality of security, on which 
he insisted, seemed disposable, to which equal 
objections did not occur; and I did not feel 
that I could encourage the alternative which 
M. de Coulaincourt assured me Bonaparte 
repeatedly mentioned, namely, an asylum in 
England.” ; 

Liberal as were the terms of this treaty to 
Napoleon, all the world knows how far they 
fell short of contenting his insane ambition ; 
how soon he broke all the pledges he so sol- 
emnly gave and accepted at Fontainebleau ; 
how he forced the Allied Powers to a new co- 
alition against him as the common enemy of 
mankind; how he was abetted in his lawless 
infidelity by the army of France ; and how, at 
Waterloo, just fourteen months and seven 
days from that time, he found himself again 
disarmed and a captive at the mercy of the 
Allies. 

The Congress at Vienna was still in ses- 
sion when Napoleon landed from Elba, on the 
1st of March, 1815. On the 13th of that 
month they united in proclaiming him an out- 
law. “ By thus violating the convention which 
had established him in the island of Elba,” 
they said, “Bonaparte destroys the only 
legal title on which his eyistence depended ; 
by appearing again in France with projects of 
confusion and disorder, he has deprived him- 
self of the protection of the law, and has 
manifested to the universe that there can be 
neither peace nor truce with him. 

“The powers, consequently, declare that 
Napoleon Bonaparte has placed himself 
without the pale of civil and social relations, 
and that, as an enemy and a disturber of the 
tranquillity of the world, he has rendered 
himself liable to public vengeance.” 

The Allies, after their triumph at Waterloo, 
finding they had to deal with a man whom no 
engagements could bind, nor moral consider- 
ations restrain ; who had infected the French 
nation, to a serious extent, with the virus of 
his own disorderly nature, proceeded to take 
the measures they deemed necessary to pre- 
vent Europe from being again disturbed by 
the wickedness of the one or the delusions 
of the other. In regard to Bonaparte, a 





treaty was signed by the Allies, by which 
they agreed upon the measures most proper 
to render all undertakings on his part against 
the repose of Europe impossible. By this 
treaty, Bonaparte is declared “the prisoner 
of the Allies ; his custody is specially intrust- 
ed to the British Government. The choice 
of the place, and of the measures which can 
best secure the objects of the present stipu- 
lation, are reserved to his Britannic Ma- 
jesty.” 

Article 3d provided that the other Allies 
were to send commissioners to whatever place 
the King of England might select for their 
prisoner's residence, “who, without being re- 
sponsible for his custody, will assure them- 
selves of his presence.” The King of France 
was invited to do the same. 

It is familiar to all the world that the King 
of England selected for the future residence 
of the captive Emperor one of the most re- 
mote and desolate islands in the Eastern seas, 
where the man who, in his prosperity, had 
found the world too circumscribed for his am- 
bition, met adversity with less dignity and 
courage than might be expected from the 
humblest peasant; where he eked out his 
days in trying to corrupt the sources of his- 
tory, and where his remains reposed until, in 
an evil hour, the Government of France, 
yielding to the fatal passion which he had so 
fearfully stimulated for military glory, con- 
doned his offences against France, against 
liberty, against humanity, and ordered his 
ashes to be brought back to Paris with great 
pomp, as a pious and patriotic duty. 

As Solomon's wives, in his old age, turned 
away his heart after other gods, and provoked 
the dissolution of his kingdom, so did this 
weakness of Louis Philippe’s government re- 
vive the Czesarian worship in France, and lay 
the foundations of the new Empire, with its 
terrible retributions. Nor were the allied 
sovereigns entirely innocent of these results. 
Talleyrand, who knew Napoleon better pro- 
bably than any other Frenchman, told them, 
the day after they entered Paris in 1815, when 
they met at his hotel to consider what they 
were to do next, that there could be no peace 
in Europe while Napoleon or any of his dy- 
nasty were on the throne. Indeed, the Allies 
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proceeded at that time on this presumption, 
for, by their definitive treaties of peace, they 
particularly and emphatically confirmed the 
stipulations of the treaty signed the previous 
year, by which Napoleon was to have been 
forever excluded from supreme power in 
France, which exclusion the contracting 
powers bound themselves to maintain in full 
vigor, and, should it be necessary, with the 
whole of their forces. 

The monarch who pandered to the 
chauvinism of his people by bringing back 
the remains of Bonaparte from St. Helena; 
England, who could, but did not, withhold 
her assent to it; and the Allies who, in 
1849, did not enforce the clause of their 
treaty against the Bonaparte family, have 
all—some in one way and some in another 
—bitterly expiated their indiscreet complai- 
sance. 

The Allies, however, in 1815, were far from 
being contented with putting Bonaparte out 
of the way; for they knew that the predatory 
tastes he had nourished—if not inspired—re- 
mained behind him. By a series of treaties 
framed to secure to the Allies “ proper indem- 
nities for the past and solid guarantees for 
the future,” and signed on the zoth of No- 
vember, 1815, it was provided: First, That 
France should pay the Allies an indemnity of 
700,000,000 francs, in daily installments, with- 
in five years, without interest. Second, Eigh- 
teen of the strongest fortified places in France 
were to be occupied for five years by an army, 
to be commissioned by the Allies, of not to 
exceed 150,000 men, under the command.-in- 
chief of an officer to be named by the allies, 
the pay, lodging, fuel, lighting, and equipment 
of this force to be paid by France. Third, 
France was required to keep up all the fortifi- 
cations and military establishments occupied 
by the army of occupation, and to arm and pro- 
visign them. Fourth, The different powers 
were to be indemnified for the spoliations to 
which they were subjected during the revolu- 
tion, amounting to 735,000,000 francs, and 
100,000,000 francs were also to be paid to 
the smaller powers as an indemnity for the ex- 
penses of the war. The whole sum France 
had to pay, besides supporting the army of 
Occupation and repairing the fortresses, was 








not less than fifteen hundred and thirty-five 
millions of francs. 

The conditions of peace imposed upon 
France by the Allies on the occasion may be 
divided into three classes. First, An entire 
change in the form of government, and a 
restoration of a dynasty that had been ex- 
pelled by revolution. Second, Indemnity for 
the expenses to which all the European States 
had been subjected by France, under the 
Revolutionary and Bonaparte governments, 
and also for the expenses of the war waged to 
overthrow him, and to obtain indemnity for 
the spoliations perpetrated under his rule. 
Third, Security against both the martial and 
predatory spirit of the French people, and 
against the desire for revenge which their 
humiliation was expected to engender. 

The first of these conditions was realized 
by the degradation and imprisonment of a 
sovereign whom the people of France had 
four times chosen, with comparative unanim- 
ity, to rule over them, and for whom, only 
four months previous, they had, with apparent 
alacrity, expelled the sovereign imposed upon 
them by the Allies. In their declaration at 
Vienna, on the 15th March, the Allies had 
even gone so far as to denounce Bonaparte 
as an outlaw, whom it would be no crime to 
assassinate, and who had laid himself open to 
public vengeance. The defeat at Waterloo 
left it in the power of the Allies to repudiate 
the popular interpretation put upon their 
declaration ; but there is no doubt that that 
declaration would have been a good plea in 
bar to any criminal proceedings instituted 
against an assassin of Bonaparte.* 


* It seems to have been seriously discussed by the 
Allied Sovereigns at one time whether Napoleon 
should not be put to death. He probably owed his 
life to the firmness of the Duke of Wellington, if we 
do not exaggerate the import of the following para- 
graph in one of his letters, dated June 28, 1815, to 
Sir Charles Stuart :— 

** General Nommelin has been here this day to ne- 
gotiate for Napoleon’s passing to America, to which 
proposition I have answered that I have no authority. 
The Parisians think the Jacobins will give him over to 
me, believing that I will save his life. Bliicher writes 
to kill him; but I have told him that I shall remon- 
strate, and shall insist on his being disposed of by com- 
mon accord. I have likewise said that, as a private 
friend, I advised him to have nothing to do with so 
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The indemnity for their expenses required 
by the second class of conditions was both 
financial and territorial. Relatively, how- 
ever, the proportion of territorial was far in 
excess of the financial indemnity. The third 
class of conditions, designed to furnish security 
against the predatory or vindictive spirit of 
the French, involved mainly the banishment 
of their great captain, reducing their territorial 
influence, and stripping them of important 
fortresses. 

But this was not all. The Allies deemed it 
their duty to do what they could to dispel an 
illusion older than Bonapartism, that to France 
belongs a certain military and territorial si- 
premacy in Europe, and that no administra- 
tion or dynasty could allow itself any repose 
until that supremacy was established. 

It was mainly to cure this “criminal and 
impotent delirium” that the Allies provided 
for the occupation of France with an army of 
150,000 men for five years after the Restora- 
tion, and placed in command of it the distin- 
guished soldier whose name is most conspicu- 
ously associated in history with Bonaparte’s 
final discomfiture. This prolonged occupa- 
tion of the territory of France was determined 
upon, not merely to insure the payment of 
the indemnities which fell due by annual in- 
stallments, but to bring distinctly home to the 
minds of the people of France that they were 
not invincible, that they were not exempt 
from the vicissitudes of fortune, and that they 
were as liable as other nations to be punished 
for the abuse of transitory military successes. 
That to give France such a lesson, and to 
make it as impressive as possible, was a part 
of the well-defined policy of the Allies, is not 
entirely an inference from the rigorous disci- 
pline to which she was subjected, though of 
course such considerations do not find expres- 
sion in treaties ; nor are they apt to figure in 
the negotiations of diplomatists. It so hap- 
pens, however, that this feeling frequently 





foul a transaction—that he and I had acted too dis- 
tinguished parts in these transactions to become exe- 
cutioners—and that I was determined that, if the 
Sovereigns wished to put him to death, they should 
appoint an executioner, who should not be me” 
(sic). —Letlers and Despatches of Castlereagh, vol. 
x, 387. 





reveals itself in the confidential correspon. 
dence of the statesmen of that period, from 
which it may be not uninstructive to furnish 
two or three illustrations. 

In a note dated July 10, 1815, from Lord 
Liverpool to Lord Castlereagh, who repre- 
sented England at the Congress of Vienna, 
the British Minister for Foreign Affairs thus ex- 
pressed the sentiment of one of the Allies, and 
probably of all, on the subject :— 

‘* The more I consider the present internal state of 
France, and the little chance there is of security for 
Europe, from the character and strength of the French 
government, the more I am satisfied that we must look 
for security in frontier, and in really weakening the 
power of France. This opinion is rapidly gaining 
ground in this country, and I think, even if Bonaparte 
were dead, there would now be considerable disap- 
pointment at any peace which left France as she was 
by the treaty of Paris, or even as she was before the 
revolution,” 


Only five days later the same minister 
writes to his representative in’ Vienna :— 

**We shall never be forgiven if we leave France 
without securing a sufficient frontier for the protection 
of the adjoining countries. The prevailing idea in 
this country is, that we are fairly entitled to avail 
ourselves of the present moment to take back from 
France the principal conquests of Louis XIV. tis 
argued with much force that France will never for- 
give the humiliation which she has already received, 
that she will take the first opportunity of endeavoring 
to redeem her military glory, and that it is our duty, 
therefore, to take advantage of the present moment 
to prevent the evil consequences which may even fol- 
low from the greatness of our success. It might have 
been not unwise last year to try the effect of a more 
magnanimous policy, but in the result of that we have 
been completely disappointed, and we owe it to our- 
selves now to provide in the best manner we can for 
our own security.” 


Here it will be remarked that the principle 
of reclaiming the territory taken from Ger- 
many by Louis XIV., which Count Bismarck 
announces it to be the intention of his govern- 
ment to reannex, is distinctly recognized and 
justified. 

Another authority, of perhaps greater weight 
than that we have cited, has placed the same 
views upon record, and under circumstances 
which, as they are not probably familiar to 
our readers, we will briefly recapitulate. 

Shortly after the banishment of Bonaparte 
to St. Helena, representations were laid be- 
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fore the ministers of the allied powers from 
the Pope, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the 
King of Holland, and other sovereigns, de- 
manding the restoiation of the statues, pic- 
tures, and other works of art, of which their 
respective States had been systematically 
stripped by the Bonaparte government. The 
King, though twice restored to his throne by 
the Allies, never had the manliness to pro- 
pose to restore these trophies of national 
treachery and rapine. Lord Castlereagh was 
charged to bring the several complaints of 
the Allies, especially of the King of the Neth- 
erlands, to the notice of the allied ministers, 
which he did in a letter dated 11th Septem- 
ber, 1815. In this communication Lord 
Castlereagh took the ground that these spoils 
tended to impede the moral conciliation be- 
tween France and the countries she had in- 
vaded, and that “while they remained in 
Paris, constituting, as it were, the title-deeds 
of the countries which had been given up, 
the sentiments of reuniting these countries 
again to France will never be altogether ex- 
tinct, nor will the genius of the French people 
ever completely associate itself with the more 
limited existence assigned to the nation under 
the Bourbons.” “If,” adds his Lordship, 
“the French people be desirous of treading 
back their steps, can they rationally desire to 
preserve this source of animosity between 
them and all other nations? If they are not, 
is it politic to flatter their vanity and to keep 
alive the hopes which the contemplation of 
these trophies are likely to excite ?” 

The Duke of Wellington, commander of 
the Allied forces in France, was charged with 
the duty of seeing that the spoils were re- 
stored to their legitimate proprietors. In an 
account which he gave of his proceedings to 
Viscount Castlereagh, dated 23d September, 
1815, he says :— 

**T accordingly spoke to the Prince de Talleyrand 
upon the subject ; explained to him what had passed 
in conference, and the grounds I had for thinking that 
the King of the Netherlands had a right to the pic- 
tures, and begged him to state the case to the King, 
and to ask his majesty to do me the favor to point out 
the mode of effecting the object of the King of the Neth- 
erlands, which should be least offensive to his majesty. 
The Prince de Talleyrand promised me an answer on 
the following evening; which not having received, I 





called upon him at night, and had another discussion 
with him upon the subject, in which he informed me 
that the King could give no order upon it; that I 
might act as I thought proper ; and that I might com- 
municate with Mr. Denon, ° 

“I sent my aide-de-camp, Lieut.-Colonel Free- 
mantle, to Monsieur Denon in the morning, who in- 
formed me that he had no orders to give any pictures 
out of the gallery, and that he could give none with- 
out the use of force. iy 

**I then sent Colonel Freemantle to the Prince de 
Talleyrand to inform him of this answer, and to ac- 
quaint him that the troops would go the next morning 
at twelve o’clock to take possession of the King of 
the Netherlands’ pictures; and to point out, that if 
any disturbance resulted from this measure, the King’s 
ministers, and not I, were responsible. Colonel 
Freemantle likewise informed Monsieur Denon that 
this measure would be adopted. 

** It was not necessary, however, to send the troops, 
as a Prussian guard had always remained in possession 
of the gallery, and the pictures were taken without the 
necessity of calling for those of the army under my 
command, excepting as a working party, to assist in 
taking them down and packing them.” 


When the treaty of Paris was signed by the 
Allies, on their first visit to Paris, in 1814, no- 
thing was said about these trophies being re- 
stored. The Duke explains the omission in 
this wise, and it is in the extract we are about 
to make that the language occurs, to which 
the events of to-day give a new and impor- 
tant significance :— 


** The conduct of the Allies regarding the museum, 
at the period of the treaty of Paris, might be fairly 
attributed to their desire to conciliate the French 
army, and to consolidate the reconciliation with Eu- 
rope, which the army at that period manifested a dis- 
position to effect. But the circumstances are now 
entirely different. The army disappointed the rea- 
sonable expectations of the world, and seized the ear- 
liest opportunity of rebelling against their Sovereign, 
and of giving their services to the common enemy of 
mankind, with a view to the revival of the disastrous 
period which had passed, and of the scenes of plunder 
which the world had made such gigantic efforts to get 
Tidof. . . « 

** This army having been defeated by the armies 
of Europe, they have been disbanded by the united 
Council of the Sovereigns, and no reason can exist 
why the powers of Europe should do injustice to their 
own subjects, with a view to conciliate them again. 
Neither has it ever appeared to me to be necessary 
that the Allied Sovereigns should omit this opportu- 
nity to do justice, and to gratify their own subjects, in 
order to gratify the people of France, The feeling 
of the people of France upon this subject must be one 
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of national vanity only. It must be a desire to retain 
these specimens of the arts, not because Paris is the 
fittest depository for them—as, upon that subject ,art- 
ists, connoisseurs, and all who have written upon it, 
agree that the whole ought to be removed to their 
ancient seat—but because they were obtained by mili- 
tary successes, of which they are the trophies. The 
same feelings which induce the people of France to 
wish to retain the pictures and statues of other nations 
would naturally induce other nations to wish, now 
that success is on their side, that the property should 
be returned to their rightful owners, and the Allied 
Sovereigns must feel a desire to gratify them. 

**It is, besides, on many accounts desirable, as well 
for their own happiness as for that of the world, ¢iat 
the people of France, if they do not already feel that 
Lurope is too strong for them, should be made sensible 
of it; and that whatever may be the extent, at any 
time, of their momentary and partial success against 
any one, or any number of Powers in Europe, the day 
of retribution must come. 

** Not only, then, in my opinion would it be unjust 
in the Sovereigns to gratify the people of France on 
this subject at the expense of their own people, dit the 
sacrifice they would make would be impolitic, as it 
would deprive them of the opportunity of giving the 
people of France a great moral lesson.” 


The Duke here charges the army of France 
with rebelling a second time against their 
Sovereign, and with giving their services to 
the common enemy of mankind, with the 
view to a revival of the scenes of plunder* 





* Among Lord Castlereagh’s papers, after his death, 
was found a list or summary of the contributions and 
exactions, of one sort and another, levied by France 
upon the other States of Europe, from the commence- 
ment of the Revolution to the Consulate. To show 
at what price to her neighbors, and by what felonious 
means she repaired her exhausted credit, decorated her 
cities and fortified her frontiers, intersected the empire 
with thousands of miles of roads and canals, we will 
recapitulate the aggregates of ‘‘loot” brought from 
each separate nationality. It reveals the essential 
character of modern Ceesarism, which is but another 
name for highway robbery on a very large scale, better 
than volumes of history :— 
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which the world had made such gigantic ef- 
forts to get rid of, and therefore as unworthy 
of any further efforts at conciliation. He also 
charges the people of France with being ani- 
mated by a spirit of vanity fatal to the peace 
of Europe; and advises that the favorable 
opportunity then offered of giving them a 
“good moral lesson” should by no means be 
neglected. The Duke was at this time the 
agent and military representative of the Allied 
Powers, and may therefore rightfully be said 
to have spoken their sentiments. 

If the lesson administered by the Allies in 
1814-15 were not sufficiently impressive ; if, 
with all their remedies, they failed to reach 
the seat of the disease, it was certainly from 
no fault in their diagnosis, nor from any appa- 
rent want of vigor in their treatment. 

From the recital which we have given of 
the final action of the Allied Powers in the 
great European crisis of 1814-15,—a crisis 
curiously on all fours with that through which 
Europe is now passing,—it will be apparent 
that the new conqueror of France is not likely 
to impose any conditions upon his defeated 
adversary for which the great powers have not 
furnished him ample authority and precedent. 
We will not attempt to conjecture the terms 
which King William will finally exact from 
France, but it is probable, and, for aught we 
can see, reasonable, that he should be indem- 
nified for the expenses to which his govern- 
ment and people have been wantonly and 
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Here are about 2000 millions of dollars which, says 
the report, had gone to France in good hard metal up 
to the peace of Campo Formio and the expedition to 
Egypt. Bonaparte, however, preyed upon Europe for 
fifteen years after that, 
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wickedly subjected ; that he should take such 
security as he can find against the repetition 
of the madness which the French nation is 
now expiating ; for let it be more distinctly 
understood than it seems to be, that Czesarism 
is not Corsican but French ; and it may well 
be doubted whether the sentiment of French 
nationality had ever a more perfect expression 
than under the leadership of the two Napo- 
leons. Sorely as these rulers offended the 
sentiments of a limited and most enlightened 
class, in a far greater measure they delighted 
the mass of the nation, and it is seriously 
questioned whether any sovereign will long 
reign in France who does not contrive in some 
way to gratify the national passion for what is 
there called “ glory.” 

There are new elements at work now upon 
all European nations, which must sooner or 
later qualify their ambitions and change their 
aspirations. As wealth is increased and dif- 
fused, the power of every nation will pass 


a ee of 





more and more into the hands of capitalists, 
who are more anxious about their investments 
than about glory. Before these influences, 
military prowess, hereditary rank, and many 
of the customary forms of greatness will gra- 
dually pale like ghosts before the dawning 
day. That epoch, though approaching, has 
not yet come for France. The obstinacy 
with which her rulers, past and present, re- 
fuse, in defiance of overwhelming disasters, 
to treat for peace upon terms involving loss 
of territory, proves this, and justifies Count 
Bismarck in assuming as he does that when 
France thinks herself strong enough to recover 
the territory taken from her by Germany, she 
will not fail to attempt it. In view of such a 
germinating threat, it is probable that the vic- 
torious belligerent will take such additional 
guarantees from France for the future repose of 
Europe as past experience has shown to be 
necessary, and for which the Great Powers in 
1814-15 set him the example. 





HOW WE ESCAPED WAR WITH SPAIN. 


A CHAPTER OF SECRET HISTORY. 


On the 21st of January, 1869, the Ameri- 
can steamer Colonel Lloyd Aspinwall, of New 
York, while on her way from Port-au-Prince to 
Havana, after three days tempestuous weath- 
er,—in which the sea broke over her decks, 
put out her fires, split her coal-bunkers, dis- 
abled her pumps, and exhausted her crew with 
continuous bailing,—found herself five miles 
off the coast of Cuba, and then changed her 
course to northwest by west. Just before 
noon of that day she sighted the Spanish man- 
of-war Hernan Cortes, to whom she showed 
her colors, and was then apparently allowed 
to pursue her course. 

3ut suddenly the Spaniard seemed seized 
with a second thought, and fired a shot across 
the steamer’s bows which brought her to. An 
armed force then came on board, to whom 
Captain McCarty showed his papers. 

“T cannot examine them,” said the leader ; 
“my orders are to take you to Nuevitas.” 

“ But I am the bearer of despatches of the 





utmost importance for the United States Gov- 


ernment, and for Rear-Admiral Poor, com- 
manding the United States North Atlantic 
Squadron ; and here is my register and my 
clearance from the Custom-house at Port-au- 
Prince ; and a manifest clearance authenticated 
by the Spanish Consul at the same place ; and 
an official passport letter from the United 
States Consul at Port-au-Prince to the Spanish 
men-of-war in the Bahama Channel, and my 
shipping articles showing the names of my 
crew.” 

To all of which the Spaniard only replied, 
“ My orders are to take you to Nuevitas.” 

To Nuevitas he went, and there our captain 
repeated to the commander of the Cortes 
what he had said to the boarding officer : that 
he was the bearer of important despatches from 
the United States Minister in Hayti, and from 
the United States squadron in those waters to 
the United States Government ; to which, as 
Captain McCarty afterward said in his protest, 
“the said commander gave no heed what- 
ever.” Instead, they came on board and 
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sealed his despatches in a trunk. Then they 


deliberated six days over what should be done - 


with him, keeping an armed force on board, 
and the captair. and crewclose prisoners ; at the 
end of which time Captain McCarty received 
written orders to prepare to proceed to 
Havana, which were complied with, except 
the essential part of starting the fires and get- 
ting up steam. An officer came on board to 
know why he didn’t start. 

“Because I don’t go to sea without papers,” 
replied the captain. 

“You will not get your papers until you 
reach Havana,” said the officer. 

“ Very well,” said McCarty ; “ as a prison- 
er, with an armed force on board, I will give 
no orders to start the fires ; the engineers of 
an American steamer have no right to obey 
orders from any one but an American com- 
mander ; return me my papers, take me to 
the point where you captured me, and I will 
proceed to Havana.” 

The result of which was, that the Spanish 
war steamer San Francisco took the plucky 
little American in tow and anchored her under 
the guns of Morro Castle, in Havana har- 
bor, on the 29th of January, eight days after 
the capture, with an armed force still on 
board, the officers and crew still prisoners, 
and the United States official despatches sealed 
in a trunk, to await the procrastinating plea- 
sure of a Spanish investigation, which nine 
days afterward graciously permitted the seals 
to be broken, and the despatches to go ashore 
to the American Consul-General. We shall 
see in the sequel how much the Spaniard con- 
sidered this disinterested service worth. Be- 
fore the negotiations which followed were 
concluded, he put it in dollars and cents. 

On the 28th day of April following, or 
ninety-eight days after seizure, the Colonel 
Lloyd Aspinwall was suddenly released, on 
peremptory orders from Madrid. Thereby 
hangs the tale here written, which again illus- 
trates the old fable of the difference between 
throwing stones and throwing tufts of grass, 
and which, perhaps, may also tell why we 
did not have war with Spain, and how nar- 
rowly we escaped it. 

On Sunday, the 13th day of February, 
twenty-three days after capture, and fifteen 





after his arrival in Havana harbor, the cap- 
tain of the Aspinwall was first notified that 
he was at liberty to communicate with the 
United States Consul-General, though he had 
applied for that privilege the moment he ar- 
rived. But as it was Sunday, Captain Mc- 
Carty felt he had a right to believe that the 
consulate was closed, so he declined to go un- 
til the next day. Thus nearly a month elapsed 
before a single movement toward establishing 
the vessel’s innocence was permitted. Our 
Government first became aware of the seizure 
on the 16th of February, through a despatch 
from Vice-Consul-General Hall, and on the 
18th the Secretary of State telegraphed him 
to “‘ report particulars, and if seized on the high 
seas, demand immediate release.” The cap- 
tain’s protest was finally filed, February 26th, 
and received at the State Department a week 
later. ‘Then began a sharp correspondence, 
which at one time nearly brewed a war, and 
which led to the actual consideration of mea- 
sures of forcible retaliation. But the shape which 
these measures took, and even the fact that 
they were considered, have never been made 
known. The modesty of the manner in which 
the President does his duty would never have 
apprised the public that measures of armed 
retaliation, possibly precipitating actual war, 
were seriously considered, and only abandon- 
ed because the intimation of the fact proved 
potent enough for that particular occasion. 
The provocation, however, was very strong ; 
a long list of outrages, growing out of the 
Cuban troubles, had accumulated on the re- 
cords of the Department of State; the delay 
and indifference of the Spanish authorities in 
making reparation were constantly growing 
worse; the action of the United States in 
strictly enforcing its laws against illegal expe- 
ditions had alienated many of the supporters 
of the Administration ; this last seizure was 
the greatest outrage of all, for government 
despatches had been detained without suffi- 
cient justification. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that Mr. Fish called on Mr. Lopez 
Roberts, the Spanish Minister at Washington, 
in forcible terms, for the immediate release 
of the vessel and prompt reparation. “ This 
government trusts,” said Mr. Fish, “that your 
government will, when the matter shail have 
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been brought to its notice, of its own accord 
offer to the government of the United States 
a suitable apology for the indignity to the flag 
of the United States, and to the persons of 
the bearers of despatches to this government, 
and for the interference with the despatches 
of the officers of this government to this de- 
partment and to the admiral in command of 
the squadron of the United States in those 
waters.” A copy of Mr. Fish’s note was also 
transmitted to Minister Sickles at Madrid. 
On receipt of this note the Spanish Minister 
politely promised immediate attention, and 
Sefior Roberts deserves to have it said of 
him that throughout the negotiation he used 
every effort to procure a speedy result, and 
exhibited a spirit which presented a marked 
contrast with the indifference and delay mani- 
fested by the Spanish authorities at Havana 
and Madrid. 

The owners of the steamer, Messrs. J. M. 
Requa & Co., of 23 South street, New York, 
conscious of the entire innocence of their 
vessel, and of the strength of their case, con- 
tented themselves with a simple presentation 
of the papers and the facts, declining to an- 
noy the department by the employment of 
counsel, and leaving the government to use 
its own discretion, confident that the circum- 
stances would guarantee vigorous measures. 
The official demand for release was made on 
the 5th of March. The Spanish Minister re- 
plied unofficially, a few days later, that the 
case was sub judice,—indicating that the ves- 
sel had been libelled, and proceedings begun 
for her condemnation in the Admiralty Court 
at Havana. This looked unpromising. It in- 
volved indefinite delay, and was precisely the 
course of action which was to be prevented if 
possible. A reply to the demand for reléase 
was again asked for. Again only an unoffi- 
cial answer, that the steamer was “seized on 
suspicion that she had been landing arms on 
the coast of Cuba.”—“ Suppose she had,” re- 
plied Mr. Fish, “ you could not seize her for 
that, unless you took her in Cuban waters.” 
Day after day, and week after week of the 
month of March passed, and no official reply 
to the demand, and no official explanation of 
the cause of seizure. It was characteristic of 


to lose his good-nature, and Sefior Roberts to 
grow nervous over the possibility of a change 
of policy by the Administration on Cuban 
matters, under the goadings of a rapidly cul- 
minating public sentiment, which would seri- 
ously interfere with the uniform success he 
had thus far achieved in baffling illegal at- 
tempts to aid the insurgents. Cuban recog- 
nition at that time was a pending subject of 
discussion in the House, and a semi-official 
declaration was confidently looked for from 
Mr. Banks’s Committee. Some of the facts of 
the Aspinwall’s seizure came to the notice of 
members of the House, who readily proposed 
to make it a subject of official inquiry. But 
the owners prudently refused to have any 
“noise” made over the case, being deter- 
mined that the Administration should have a 
free and unembarrassed opportunity of as- 
serting its dignity, rebuking the outrage, and 
securing their rights. 

During the last days of March,—still no 
answer and no word of explanation,—the 
case was brought, both officially and unoffi- 
cially, to the attention of the President. The 
Secretary of State was directed to renew the 
demand for the release of the vessel, which 
he did in a terse despatch to Minister Sickles, 
on the 6th of April, giving a strong intimation 
that the President had taken a hand in the 
settlement of the case, by adding, “ the Presi- 
dent is not satisfied with this prolonged delay.” 
What shape his dissatisfaction took we shall 
presently see. Some time in the month of 
March a request was received by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy from the Spanish authorities 
for permission to put two of their frigates, the 
Victoria and the Zealtad, on the dock at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard for repairs. ‘This is an 
international courtesy frequently granted to 
our own vessels, and but for the preoccupa- 
tion of the docks by our ships, would have 
been granted on this occasion. The frigates, 
therefore, went into private docks. The fact 


of the application coming to the notice of 
Congress, however, a member of the opposi- 
tion seized the opportunity for a point against 
the Administration, by inquiring, in indignant 
terms, why such privileges had been allowed 
the “enemies of free Cuba,” etc., to which 





the Spanish government, and Mr. Fish began 





the amiable head of the Navy Department 
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pithily replied that the House (which had 
based its inquiry on a rumor in a Washington 
newspaper) was in error as to the fact; but 
that, even had it been true, it would be en- 
tirely justifiable for the reasons already given, 
viz., international custom and courtesy. 

About the first week in April this matter of 
the seizure of the Aspinwall, and the utter 
indifference of the Spanish authorities to the 
demands of this Government, came up for con- 
sideration in Cabinet. An opportunity for 
prompt action had presented itself, and the 
President was ready. There was a conjunc- 
tion of circumstances, too, in the political situa- 
tion, which rendered the opportunity very desi- 
rable; the enforcement of the laws against 
the Cuban expeditions had naturally created 
much clamor against the Government, though 
the rectitude of its purposes could not be im- 
pugned ; there was a foreshadowed feeling of 
discontent among certain Senators, which took 
positive shape at a later day; and there was 
the tempting opportunity to electrify the whole 
country by a bold, positive, characteristic act, 
which would at once assert the outraged dig- 
nity of the government, redress a grievous 
wrong, and receive the approval of all parties. 
Briefly, then, President Grant told his cabi- 
net, in substance, that this matter must end; 
that Spain had perpetrated a long list of un- 
atoned outrages, and that this last case, the 
most outrageous of all, had received even less 
attention than any of the others. He consid- 
ered that the time had come for refrisads, and 
he proposed fo send an armed force on board 
one of the Spanish frigates then in dock in 
New York harbor. It might be war, but he 
would take the risk of that rather than allow 
this state of affairs to continue. The subject 
was gravely discussed, and the Secretary of 
the Navy was requested to look up the law 
of reprisals. 

In the mean time Gen. Sickles, acting on the 
telegraphic instructions of Secretary Fish, with 
characteristic energy and decision, brought 
the case to the attention of the Spanish Minis- 
ter of State (Sagasta) in an interview on the 
8th of April, and, as will be seen, put the 
Spanish authorities in a tight place. - The 
case had not been formally referred to Madrid 
by the Havana authorities, and Sagasta, while 





promising the speedy release cf the vessel if 
the facts were as represented, remarked that 
the matter was “undergoing examination in the 
prize court.” To this Gen. Sickles replied— 
“that the Government of the United States 
could not recognize the jurisdiction of a prize 
court in this case ; that such jurisdiction could 
only exist in consequence of a state of war, 
and that the United States had received no 
notification that a state of war existed; that 
the Lloyd Aspinwall was an American vessel, 
and at the time of her capture engaged in the 
transport of despatches of officess of the United 
States government ; that these facts could have 
been promptly ascertained by the executive 
authorities ; that, instead of this, nearly three 
months had elapsed since the seizure ; that 
this unjustifiable delay had very painfully im- 
pressed the Government of the United States ; 
that he hoped his excellency would immedi- 
ately see that peremptory orders were given 
for the release of the vessel.” Sagasta replied 
that “ the decision of the court would be given 
with all possible promptness ;” “but,” says 
Sickles, “I insisted in the most emphatic 
manner that my government could not, in 
such a case, wait for the judgment of a court, 
and repeated my request for a prompt deci- 
sion of the matter by the executive.” The 
satisfaction that Minister Sickles got on that 
occasion was a promise that his request would 
be complied with. His very positive intima- 
tion that the government of the United States 
would construe the jurisdiction of a prize 
court in this case as a declaration of-a state 
of war, thus according the Cubans their long- 
hoped-for recognition of belligerency, was a 
dilemma from which there was but one escape, 
and that was by an unconditional release of 
the vessel. Sagasta informed Sickles that such 
orders would be transmitted to Havana forth- 
with. It will be seen how tardily they were 
obeyed, and what was the justification of the 
vigorous measures then in contemplation by 
the President. 

While these negotiations were going on the 
Aspinwall \ay in the harbor at Havana, along- 
side the Spanish flag-ship, or under her guns, 
an armed force on board, and her officers and 
crew deprived of all liberty, except that the 
captain was allowed to communicate with the 
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Consul-General. They were not even per- 
mitted to wet down her sides, and the hot sun 
started the calking, so as to render her un- 
seaworthy, and the claim for demurrage was 
rapidly augmenting. Some three weeks after 
Captain McCarty’s arrival in Havana, he was 
boarded by a party who began to take the 
coal out of the bunkers, to search for contra- 
band-of-war. As they did not get through at 
night, they set an armed guard on the bunkers 
in order to see, as was supposed, that nothing 
came out of they: and went.overboard during 
the night. The captain could not stomach 
this insult, so he set his watches with his men, 
as if he was at sea, to see that nothing went 
into the bunkers during the night ; “ for,” said 
he, “ we were alongside the man-of-war, and I 
would have looked foolish next morning if 
they had taken out fifty or a hundred stand of 
arms which they had put in the night before.” 
The Judge of the Marine Court came on 
board the next day with the examining party, 
and asked the captain why he had set a watch 
on the guard. The captain replied that it 
was because at present he had no confidence 
in a Spaniard, and that as they had put a 
guard on to see that nothing went out of the 
bunkers, he thought it best to put a watch on 
the guard to see that nothing went into them. 
The officers of the iron-clad Szugus, then in 
the harbor, were highly amused at the cap- 
tain’s strategy, but they commended his judg- 
ment and pluck. 

For a week or more after Gen. Sickles’s 
first interview with Sagasta, in which a pro- 
mise of release was made, our government 
waited patiently for intelligence from Havana 
that the order had been carried into effect ; 
but no such intelligence came. On the con- 
trary, the only information which Mr. Fish 
was able to get was, that the instructions of 
the Madrid government were practically ig- 
nored. In the mean time the Secretary of the 
Navy laid before the President the law of 
reprisals, and the question of using the vigor- 
ous measures already indicated came up for 
final determination. The Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the Postmas- 
ter-General were with the President for affir- 
mative action. The Secretary of State held 
out the hope that it was yet possible to obtain 





satisfaction in a peaceable manner, and that 
an act of war like this would be gladly re- 
ceived by a large and powerful party in Spain, 
who had. nothing to lose and everything to 
gain by foreign complications ; the Attorney- 
General (Hoar) and the Secretary of the In- 
terior (Cox) were inclined to coincide with 
the views of the Secretary of State, while the 
Secretary of the Treasury, whose funding plan 
was then, and still is, the “apple of his eye,” 
was opposed to any measures which would 
unsettle or endanger the foundations of the 
national credit, if they could be avoided with- 
out national humiliation. Finally, upon the 
suggestion of the Secretary of State, that offi- 
cer was himself directed to inform the Spanish 
Minister, unofficially, that unless immediate 
satisfaction was given this government would 
consider the propriety of resorting to the policy 
of reprisals. 

This communication was made. The reply 
of the Spanish Minister, verbal and unofficial, 
it is not proper to give; but the result was, 
that two imperative despatches went to Ma- 
drid—one from Mr. Fish, and one from Mr. 
Roberts. Mr. Fish said to Gen. Sickles: 
“Tt seems that the Madrid Government gives 
assurances which the authorities in Cuba re- 
fuse to fulfill. Ask explanation of these eva- 
sions, and the immediate execution of the 
promise madé to you.” Sickles responded 
promptly, and was informed by Sagasta (April 
14th) that the delay in executing the promise 
already made was caused by the fact that the 
local authorities at Havana said they “had 
no power to take the case out of court.” But 
the emphatic demonstration of the Secretary 
of State on the Spanish Minister, and the 
threat of the American Minister, that the 
mere assertion of belligerent rights by the judi- 
cial tribunals of Spain, with the concurrence 
of the government, would be taken as a suffi- 
cient declaration to other nations that a state 
of war existed, had undoubtedly decided the 
question,—for Gen. Sickles was further in- 
furmed, at the same interview, that “ the 
Council of Ministers decided the day before 
(April 13th) to order release of vessel forth- 
with, on receiving from me (him) a formal 
demand in writing for her surrender, as an 
American vessel carrying official despatches. 
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“Shall I make this demand?” telegraphed 
Sickles. 

“Make demand!” flashed back the reply, 
from a now no longer amiable Secretary of 
State ; “and request orders to be sent by 
telegraph for immediate release.” 

The demand was made the same day, and 
it was complied with as soon as Spanish red 
tape would allow. Referring to this inter- 
view, General Sickles uses very strong lan- 
guage, which indicates the temper with which 
he conducted the negotiations at Madrid. 
Having recapitulated the incidents of the case, 
he says: “I remarked that these incidents 
had caused a most painful impression, and 
that I had been directed by my government 
to ask for an explanation of this apparently 
intentional indisposition to accede to the just 
and reasonable demands of the United States. 
Mr. Sagasta said: ‘There was equal sensi- 
tiveness in Spain, and that the two nations 
must practise mutual forbearance,’ to which 
I replied, that the United States had so 
promptly and successfully exerted themselves 
to fulfill all their international obligations that 
they had a right to demand the same treat- 
ment from Spain ; that nearly three months 
had elapsed since the grave and unatoned 
outrage of the capture of the Lloyd Aspin- 
wall was committed, and that nothing had 
been done yet by the government or the 
agents of Spain even to liberate the vessel ; 
and in contrast with this procrastination or 
indifference, I must remind him that in the 
same space of time the energetic ang vigilant 
action of the executive and judicial authori- 
ties of the United States had broken up half 
a dozen attempted expeditions against the 
Spanish dominion in Cuba.” 

A further apology for the delay followed, 
and the action of the Council of Ministers 
culminated, after a suspense of thirteen days 
more,—during which a steady stream of tele- 
graphic inquiries flowed from the State Depart- 
ment to our Consul-General at Havana,—in 
the final release and surrender of the vessel to 
the authority of the United States, leaving the 
question of indemnity for future consideration. 
Pending the negotiations, the owners had in- 
structed their captain not to accept the sur- 
render of the vessel without a tender of result- 





ing damages. They assumed this position 
because they did not know but that her en- 
tire abandonment to the government might 
be better for the settlement of the case than 
their acceptance of her. Mr. Biddle, there- 
fore, received the steamer as Consul-General, 
and a few days later the owners advised the 
State Department of their willingness to accept 
her, and Mr. Biddle was ordered to transfer 
her. Here, however, arose a new complica- 
tion, requiring prompt action. The volunteer 
party in Havana were unusually turbulent at 
that time, and looked upon the release of the 
vessel with especial disfavor. Threats that 
she should not go out came to the ears of 
Captain McCarty, and also to the Consul- 
General. Mr. Biddle, having no _ special 
means at hand for her protection, communi- 
cated his fears to the State Department, and 
was informed by Ass’t Secretary Davis that 
the owners had ordered the vessel’s accept- 
ance. But they also became alarmed for the 
further safety of their property, and early on 
the morning of May 2d, they applied to the 
Navy Department for protection. Secretary 
Robeson instantly telegraphed :— 

Navy DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, 

May 2, 1870. 
Rear-Admiral Poor, commanding North Atlantic 
Fleet, Havana : 

As soon asthe steamer Lloyd Aspinwall is delivered 
by the Consul to the captain, have her anchored under 
the guns of your fleet. Permit no interference with 
her by any person except the owners, without further 


orders. 
Gero. M. RoBEson, 


Secretary of the Navy. 
y ry 


This settled the matter. There was no 
“interference,” of course, and Captain Mc- 
Carty “wet down” and “calked up” his 
cracked-open sides at his pleasure. His crew, 
after ninety-eight days’ imprisonment, once 
more stretched their legs under the protection 
of the flag. A board of survey, consisting of 
the engineer and carpenter of the United States 
flag-ship Severn, and two American shipmas- 
ters in the port of Havana, was convened by 
the Consul, and reported that it would require 
an expenditure of two thousand dollars to en- 
able her to go to sea. One week after—really 
before she was fit for it—Admiral Poor, in his 
discretion, sent her to Key West, believing 
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her to be safer in an American port than un- 
der his own guns in a Spanish port,—since the 
fleet only consisted of his flag-ship the Severn, 
and the monitor Saugus,—a_blood-tingling 
commentary on a nation with forty millions of 
people, one hundred and forty thousand miles 
of navigable waters, and forty ships/ Here, 
at one time, it became necessary for the 
government to look the possibility of war 
square in the face, with a navy one-third the 
size of that of Spain. Certainly it required 
backbone to do that. 

Secretary Fish followed the surrender of 
the vessel with an immediate proposition to 
settle the question of indemnity by arbitration. 
He was promptly seconded by the Spanish 
Minister, Sefior Roberts, who transmitted the 
proposal to his government by cable, and 
requested its ‘approval, which was given on 
the 16th of June following. A week later 
the commissioners were appointed :—John S. 
Williams, Esq. (Williams & Guion, 63 Wall 
Street, New York), on the part of the United 
States, and Mr. Juan M. Ceballos, a Spanish 
merchant of high standing established in New 
York, on the part of Spain. After some delay 
these gentlemen agreed on an umpire, Johan- 
nes Roessing, LL.D., Consul-General of the 
North German Confederation. The commis- 
sioners took the case, and after numerous 
meetings certified a disagreement to the um- 
pire, who, about the roth of November, 1870, 





rendered judgment for the United States of 
eighteen thousand four hundred and fifty dol- 
lars in gold for damages and demurrage to ves- 
sel, and one thousand two hundred and twenty 
dollars in gold for the crew. In retaliation for 
the captain’s refusal to get up steam when 
he was ordered to proceed from Nuevitas to 
Havana, a claim was put in, as an offset, of 
fourteen hundred dollars for sowage/ It was 
not allowed. The judgment thus recorded ° 
is the first that has been obtained against the 
Spanish government for its many illegal seiz- 
ures and interferences with the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens and property. 

Our own government has conducted its 
intercourse on these perplexing questions with 
marked justice, impartiality, and promptness, 
and has encountered to an almost exasperating 
degree the traditional Spanish policy of delay 
and indifference. When the retaliatory mea- 
sures were under consideration, the temptation 
to use them was very strong, and the oppor- 
tunity very fit; the country—particularly the 
Republican part of it—was much in need of 
the tonic effect of a bold policy; and this 
brief history shows there was backbone enough 
for the occasion, had not the necessity been 
opportunely averted by the skillful diplomatic 
foreshadowing of the measures in contempla- 
tion. The vessel released, the judgment ren- 
dered, the outrage to the flag only remains una- 
toned. 
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From the fact that nearly three-quarters of 
our globe is covered with oceans, while what 
land there is is seamed with rivers that could 
be crossed only by the aid of some floating 
material, it is plain that man’s ingenuity would 
very soon contrive something that would carry 
him over the water. A floating log might sug- 
gest a raft or a boat, from which he would 


pass by natural steps to the construction of ° 


larger craft, to transport him to neighboring 
islands and across wide bays. At all events, 
if before the flood he was confined to mere 
boats, after the ark was built there was noth- 
ing to prevent him from constructing large, 





if unwieldy vessels, while the propulsion of 
them by wind would suggest itself. History, 
however, gives no account of the rise and pro- 
gress of shipbuilding ; the first mention of 
ships shows that commerce, carried on by na- 
vigation, was at that time well established. 
In Genesis 49th chapter, 13th verse, Jacob, 
in blessing the tribes, says: “ Zebulun shall 
dwell at the haven of the sea, and shall be for 
an haven of ships,” thus showing clearly that 
Egypt must have had at that time her harbor 
and her commercial marine. Although the 
Pheenicians are the first recorded sailors, the 
Mediterranean was unquestionably very early 
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navigated by the various nations along its 
borders. Indeed, navigation was for a long 
time confined to this sea ; for till the mariner’s 
compass was discovered, and the method of 
ascertaining a ship’s whereabouts by observa- 
tion, the boldest mariner did not dare to ven- 
ture far out on the wide ocean. 

From the earliest time there were two 
classes of ships—merchantmen and vessels of 
war. The former were clumsy, flat-bottomed 
structures, with bow and stern alike—the bul- 
warks at both ends being square, high above 
which rose the stern and bow posts, which 
were often ornamented—the former some- 
times with the head of a heathen god or of 
some hero. They had no helm; but were 
steered by paddle-shaped oars, run out on 
either side at the stern. A huge mainsail, 
with a yard nearly as long as the ship, was the 
chief dependence in sailing, so that it was im- 
possible to lie very close to the wind. Some 
of these, especially the grain-vessels of Egypt, 
were of large size, probably of a thousand 
tons burthen, and capable of carrying six 
hundred people. The one in which Paul was 
wrecked had two hundred and seventy-six on 
board. 

The vessels of war of the ancients changed 
very little until the introduction of fire-arms. 
Little damage could be done until it became 
a hand-to-hand fight. A naval battle consisted 
of two armies fighting from the decks of ves- 
sels instead of on land. The bireme, trireme, 
and the galley were constructed on the same 
general principles, and remained for ages 
without any material change. The bireme 
had two ranks of rowers, the trireme three, 
while the galley was a long vessel, with only 
one rank of rowers on each side. The trireme 
had a strong beak, with two or three iron 
points, which in later times were under water, 
so that in action it could be used as a ram. 





ROMAN VESSEL, FROM ANCIENT TERRA-COTTA MODEL. 





Its single mast was then taken down, and it 
was propelled by oars, handled sometimes by 
as many as a hundred and seventy stout oars- 
men. The combined action of these power- 
ful men would give tremendous speed to the 
long, narrow vessel, and it would shoot 
through the water like a steamer, and woe to 
the unfortunate vessel that then exposed her 
side to the iron beak. 

The Roman galley is familiar to all, and 
perhaps the famous battle of Actium was the 
most important one fought by these vessels 
previous to the use of fire-arms. ‘There is a 


- gulf on the western shore of Greece, thirty 


miles deep and nearly ten in breadth, but the 
two tongues of land that form it approach 
within a half a mile of each other at the en- 
trance. Here, just thirty-one years before 
the birth of Christ, were assembled one bright 
September morning 200,000 men. Within, 
the bay was gay with gorgeously-decorated 
and well-armed vessels. On one side was 
Octavius, on the other Antony and Cleopatra. 
Antony had 20,000 legionaries and 2,000 
bowmen, and with 300 vessels swept down 
the gu'f to meet his adversary. ‘The latter 
advanced, and the two fleets closed. Then 
followed a scene of indescribabie confusion 
and terror. The wind rose, and the tossing 
vessels charged fiercely on each other, while the 
air was rent with the shouts and yells of the 
combatants. At length Octavius sent in fire- 
rafts, which, driven and favored by the gale, 
lighted like huge torches the ships of Antony, 
and amid the shneks of the dying and the 
roar of the flames he fled after Cleopatra, 
who had deserted him in hishour of need. 
Although the commerce of the world was 
confined almost exclusively to the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, the Britons and Saxons had their 
own peculiar models for vessels. They were 
built of stout oak timbers, and were flat-bot- 
tomed, so as to sail in shoal water. The sails 
were made of leather, and the steering was 
done with oars. Against these solid structures 
the beaks of the Roman galleys were driven 
in vain, while they were so high out of water 
that it was hard boarding them. To offset 
this, the Romans armed themselves with 
strong iron sickles, fastened to poles, with 
which they cut the rigging and let the sails 
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down. The vessel then became unmanage- 
able and helpless. 

Alfred, with his queerly though strongly 
made Saxon ships, is regarded as the founder 
of the English navy. 

For:a thousand years after the battle of Ac- 
tium, very little change occurred either in the 
tactics of naval warfare or the construction of 
vessels, although improvements were made 
from time to time as circumstances required. 
The ancient Romans had in their galleys 
baskets fastened to a crane, by which boarding 
parties were hoisted upon the enemy’s deck. 
Platforms also were constructed round the 
mast, half .way up, from which arrows and 
ponderous stones, and burning pitch, and 
sometimes live serpents were hurled below. 
But the discovery of the Greek fire was per- 
haps the greatest single advance step in mari- 
time warfare. It was a compound that ex- 
ploded like a cannon, sending up volumes of 
thick smoke, and burnt with a fury that noth- 
ing but sand or vinegar could extinguish. 

The Venetians, from the sixth century, were 
distinguished for their seamanship; but the 
Crusades gave a new impetus to the commerce 
of Venice as well as that of Genoa ; indeed, of 
all the Italian States. By the end of the 14th 
VoL, 1.—20 





century she had 6,000 great and small vessels, 
besides 45 galleys, carrying in all 36,000 men. 
As in after days she ornamented her cannon 
elaborately, so now she had vessels on which 
art lavished the choicest decorations. Sitting 
in the lap of the sea, with ail her streets 
channels of water, it was natural she should 
have richly wrought, costly, and gay vessels. 

One of the most remarkable of these was 
the Bucentaur, with which the annual cere- 
mony of wedding the sea was performed. 
Adorned with the most exquisite designs in 
sculpture, and inlaid with precious :materials, 
and gay with colors, it presented a gorgeous 
spectacle on this great gala-day. 

But it was in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies that both commerce and naval warfare 
underwent an entire revolution. In fact, every- 
thing in the political and moral world took an 
almost miraculous leap forward. The inven- 
tion of fire-arms made an entire change in the 
size and construction of vessels of war neces- 
sary, while the mariners compass, and the 
effort to reach India, sent vessels on voyages 
that ended in the discovery of a new world. 
In 1450 scarcely more than one-eighth of the 
world was known ; the other seven-eighths were 
a sealed book. 
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In seeking India east, explorers circum- 
navigated Africa ; in going west they opened 
up the western world. But while vessels built 
for commerce in the Mediterranean were some- 
times of great size—those of the Genoese being 
1,300 or 1,500 tons burthen—those designed 
for the broad ocean, and discovery, were not 
larger frequently than many of our yachts. 

The Portuguese were the first who exhib- 
ited any decided scientific skill in shipbuild- 
ing and navigation. For seventy years they 
had boldly dashed along the coast of Africa, 
and finaliy pushed into the tempestuous Indian 
seas. They seemed to care little for size, but 
paid great attention to construction and 
rigging. ‘The four vessels which Vasco de 
Gama took to India, and loaded with the 
choicest fabrics, were only 120 tons burthen. 

The caravels of Columbus, with which he 
first crossed the Atlantic, were scarcely larger 
than our coasting craft. Few sailors at the 
present day would care to cross the ocean in 
them. Their size may be imagined by his com- 
plaining, in a second voyage, that his vessel 
was too large, it being a hundred tons burthen. 
They were bold sailors in those days, and 


} 





vessels. were good sailers, going seven and 
eight knots in an hour, and would sail close to 
the wind, while they were easily handled. 
Cannon, as previously stated, caused large 
vessels of war to be built ; and a Frenchman 
having introduced port-holes, two-deckers 
came into use. The English, in the time of 
Henry Seventh and Eighth, built vessels of 
war for the royal navy of imposing appearance, 
but so high and crank as to be fit only for 
smooth seas. The Great Harry was a 
good specimen of these kingly craft. Henry 
the Eighth embarked at Dover on one occa- 
sion in a ship, the sails of which were cloth 
of gold, while the bulwarks were hung all 
over with his own shields and those of his 
nobility. But the merchantmen that scoured 
the seas in every direction, tempted by the 
marvellous stories brought home by explorers 
of the treasures of the new world and distant 
lands, did far more for navigation than royal 
men-of-war. Jointed masts were introduced, 
and made stronger and higher, and studding- 
sails and the bonnet added, in order to carry 
a greater breadth of canvas. At this time, 
also, the chain-pump came into use, and long 


preferred small craft, although unsafe in a | cables for anchoring. 


storm, because they could approach nearer 
shore and explore inlets and rivers. The 


Still war-vessels kept improving, and in the 
seventeenth century powerful frigates were 
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built, some of them three-deckers. In fact, 
commissioners having been appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the navy in the time of 
both the Stuarts and Cromwell, reports of great 
value were furnished, which made for a while 
the ships of the royal navy superior in con- 
struction to the merchant ships. They, how- 
ever, lacked the stern simplicity of ships of 
the line of later years, as will be seen in the 
towering, castle-like structure in the illustra- 
tion given. 

The Dutch became the great rival of 
England in her navy, and their renowned 
commander, Tromp, boldly sailed the English 
Channel with a broomstick at his mast-head, 
to indicate that he would sweep the English 
navy from the seas. In the war that raged be- 
tween England and Holland about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, Tromp command- 
ing the Dutch fleet and Blake the English, con- 
tested fiercely for the ascendency on the ocean } 
and when in February, 1653, they met, the lat- 
ter with 80 and the former with roo ships, an 
engagement took place which in the grandeur 
of its proportions and the fierceness and valor 
that distinguished it had never before been 
witnessed. It lasted for three days, when 
Tromp, under cover of a dark and stormy 
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night, sailed away, sadly crippled and shat- 
tered. 

The buccaneers of this century were distin- 
guished for daring seamanship and prowess. 
Morgan, the leader of these freebooters of 
the sea, made one of the most successful ex- 
periments with a fire-ship that had hitherto 
been attempted. Caught with a part of his 
force in Lake Maracaibo, by three Spanish 
men-of-war, his career seemed ended. They 
demanded his surrender ; but the bold rover 
had been in as desperate a strait before and 
escaped, and bluntly refused. Fighting was 
out of the question, and so he had resort to 
stratagem. Fitting out one of his ships as a 
fire-ship, he dressed up a number of figures as 
pirates, and put them on deck, and placed 
small negro drums in the port-holes, to repre- 
sent guns. He then ran up his colors, and 
with only twelve men with him in the fire- 
ship, took the lead, and bore down on the 
Spanish men-of-war. Steering straight for 
the largest vessel—the Admira/—he grappled 
her, and made fast before the Spaniard dis- 
covered the character of the vessel. Loaded 
with combustible matter, that burst into a 
conflagration as soon as it was ignited, it al- 
most instantaneously wrapped the man-of-war 
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in flames that could not be extinguished, and | 
it burnt to the waters edge. The fearful 
spectacle and disaster together: caused the 
other vessels to be abandoned and Morgan 
sailed proudly out of the lake. 

The commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury did not witness any great changes in the | 
construction of ships. New models, by which | 
increased speed was gained, were adopted, and | 
*men-of-war abandoned all elaborate decora- 
tions, adapting everything to hard work. 

Probably under Nelson naval tactics, so 
far as the manceuvring and taking into action 
large fleets is concerned, reached its highest 
point of perfection. We speak of sailing 
vessels. But our war with England, in the 
beginning of this century, brought a new na- 
val and commercial power into the field, 
which in improvements has outstripped all its 
predecessors. Our single-handed fights with 
English frigates, and the almost invariable 
result, astounded the world, and took from 
England the proud title of “ Mistress of the | 





Seas.” In those fierce braadside to broad- 
side engagements the enemy went to the bot- 
tom, or were left helpless wrecks, while our 
vessels came out of action ready for another 
fight. This extraordinary disparity in the 














effect of the broadsides of the two vessels 
was not at the time generally understood. 
We had introduced sights on our cannon, a 
thing never before attempted, and hence 
our broadsides were like rifle practice, which 
made aclose fight a short, destructive one, 
for we hulled the enemy at almost every 
shot. 

The introduction of steam has entirely 
revolutionized not only navies, but the com- 
mercial marine. We have no space for a de- 
tailed account of the rise and progress of this 
discovery, and its application to vessels. At 
first it was used to drive paddle-wheels ; but 
two men, Smith of England, and Ericsson, a 
Swede, about the same time built, by way of 
experiment, two small screw steamers. Both 
were successful; but the English favoring 
their own countryman, Ericsson, in disgust, 
left the country and came to the United 
States, where his inventive genius and en- 
gineering skill have had full scope. The 
screw engine at length was applied to men-of- 
war, and will, doubtless, in the end be en- 
tirely used by all war-vessels, as they are less 
liable to be crippled by an enemy’s shot. 
Heavily armored vessels are a new feature in 
modern naval warfare, necessitating all kinds 
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THE FRENCH IRON-CLAD SOLFERINO. 


of improvements in guns, and shot, and forti- 
fications. 

Perhaps the greatest triumph in the way 
of shipbuilding is the Great Eastern. Her 
length on deck is 691 feet ; breadth, 83 feet ; 
draught of water, between 20 and 3o feet. 
Her screw engines are 1,600 horse-power, 
and her paddle engines 1,000 horse-power. 
She can carry 10,000 tons of coal, and go 
about 15 knots an hour. 

Probably no attempt will ever be made to 
surpass this vessel, at least in dimensions, 
for even she draws too much water for most 
harbors. 





Before the introduction of steam we were 
constantly improving in the construction and 
spéed of our sailing craft, until our clipper 
packets were without rivals. Now, the atten- 
tion of those most interested in sailing vessels 
is directed to yachts, in which the men of 
New York have taken the lead of the world. 
Model, hull, draught of water, spars, cut and 
trim of sails, have all been carefully studied 
on scientific principles, till now it seems as if 
the last point of improvement had been 
reached, and nothing more perfect than the 
Sappho, both in the way of simple beauty and 
speed, could be obtained. 





THE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS. 


O wise little birds, how do ye know 
The way to go 
Southward and northward, to and fro? 


Far up in the ether pipéd they :— 
“We but obey 
One who calleth us far away. 





“He calleth and calleth year by year, 
Now there, now here ; 
Ever he maketh the way appear.” 


Dear little birds, He calleth me 
Who calleth ye: 
Would that I might as trusting be ! 
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THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 





THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 





WHEN the sole sun is low, 

And myriad stars watch in the wakeful even, 
Where lights that crystalline glow, 

Suffusing faint and fair the azure slopes of heaven ? 


Is it the icy field 

That masks, at either pole, the fervid sway 
Wherewith the earth is wheeled, 

Flaming, unwasting, in the slant sun’s frory ray ? 


Is it the restless spirit 
That haunts the bosom of the universe, 
In void he doth inherit, 
Kindling the electric flames that thought and being nurse ? 
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Is it a weird portent, 


Written in lightning on the living wall 


Of the far firmament, 


Pointing some world aghast to fate’s impending fall ? 


Is it the flushing flame 


Of some more fine ethereal sphere on fire, 
With hue of radiant shame 
Mantling the conscious heaven above the funeral pyre ? 


Is it the vivid beam 


Once fixed in splendor ’twixt the cherubim, 
Its winged Shekinah-gleam 
Lighting the lonely sky with awful sign of Him ? 


e—_— «ore ——— 


STRASBURG 


SHORTLY after the capitulation, on the 28th 
of September, I started for Strasburg. The 
city had been free to visitors only two days, 
yet all South Germany seemed to be on a 
pilgrimage thither. ‘“ Pilgrimage” is the very 
word, for that implies a sacred shrine to be 
visited ; and the longing of the Germans after 
the old “free city of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire” is akin to religious devotion. When 
they spoke of defeating the French army, cap- 
turing the French Emperor, besieging the 
French capital, a defiant, warlike tone per- 
vaded their language ; but during the siege 
of Strasburg not a German alluded to that sub- 
ject without a sigh at the cruel necessity, and 
a hope that “the loftiest German cathedral” 
might not be injured. When the news came 
that the General who had so bravely defended 
his post felt compelled to surrender, there was 
no such exultation as follows an ordinary vic- 
tory. Every one was glad, but apparently 
more rejoiced that the city had not been 
stormed, than that it had been captured. Per- 
sonal friends of mine had special reasons for 
regarding the place with affection, and yet 
every German seemed to share their senti- 
ments. It would take an army stronger than 
any now existing to overcome this feeling : 
brotherly and pitiful towards Strasburg, and 
yet tenaciously wrathful against the nation 
which has held it for so many years. Should 
the city remain German, its inhabitants will 





AFTER THE SURRENDER. 


probably be discontented ; but should it be 
given back to the French, all Germany will 
be wounded in a matter of sentiment ; and 
matters of sentiment transcend diplomacy as 
well as logic. Bismarck is a bold man, but 
not bold enough to venture such a step. 

This comes first to account for the crowd I 
met hurrying to the same point with myself. 
Some went on busingss, in all probability ; 
some out of mere curiosity—the latter mostly 
foreigners ; but the mass of the Germans went 
to see with their own eyes what remained of 
the city of their desires; to realize that Stras- 
burg and its cathedral were German again ; to 
tread the other bank of the Rhine and feel that 
it was no longer French. It was oftentimes 
poetical feeling ; it was always that undefined 
thing the Teutons call Geist, and it was con- 
tagious withal. American by birth and edu- 
cation, I cannot write of my visit without con- 
sciously sharing the sentiment. My neighbor 
in the railway coupé had never been farther 
from home in his life. He did not go on 
business, nor was he rich, for he carried his 
supply of bread and Goettinger sausage in his 
pocket ; yet he must see Strasburg. Opposite 
me was a venerable Professor of Theology, 
as eager to reach the place as a boy to get 
home on the first holiday. Another fellow- 
traveler was too afflicted in eyesight to see 
much at his journey’s end, but he wanted to 
feel that he was in German Strasburg. 
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DISMO"'NTED GUNS IN THE CITADEL SQUARE. 


It was bright mid-day when the train stop- 
ped at Kehl. We were obliged to alight at 
the old station, about a quarter of a mile from 
the town. Ten years ago, before the railway 
bridge was finished, knapsack on my back 
and alpenstock in hand, I had stepped off 
from the same station, on my return from a 
long pedestrian tour in Switzerland. Then a 
single omnibus was sufficient. to transfer all 
the passengers to Strasburg, except those of 
us who from habit preferred to walk. Now 
it was very different,—indescribably different. 
The roads were blocked with vehicles, even 
the adjoining fields being turned into pro- 
visional cab-stands. Omnibuses, cabs, hack- 
ney-coaches ; last, and most numerous of all, 
primitive farm-wagons from the Black Forest 
were standing there in seemingly inextricable 





confusion. There must have been hundreds 
of the last-named vehicles, yet I saw none 
start away empty. 

In one of these, every seat full, we crept 
towards and through Kehl. Our charioteer 
was willing enough to go faster, but speed 
was as much out of the question as in a train 
of loaded army wagons, or on Cortland street 
after a snow-storm, in the old times. We thus 
had an opportunity of noticing the effects of 
the French bombardment on this defenceless 
place. There can be no excuse for the de- 
struction of this unwalled and ungarrisoned 
town ; but a grave old Prussian has raked up 
from past records a fact which gives the event 
a retributive character. He told me : “When 
all Germany was illuminated, in 1813, on ac- 
count of the defeat of Napoleon I., Kehl 
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alone, among German cities, remained in 
darkness. Now the nation with which it un- 
righteously sympathized has desolated it.” 
In fact, it has profited most by its proximity 
to the French border ; smuggling being sys- 
tematically carried on. Yet it has paid dear 
for this position. ‘This is the seventh time it 
has suffered from military operations, since 
Strasburg was appropriated by Louis XIV. 
The handsome railway depot is a complete 
ruin. It stands on an elevated position at 
the German end of the bridge, closing the 
vista as one looks down the main street in 
Kehl. Here unfortunate travelers were de- 
layed and annoyed by a custom-house exam- 
ination. An American I know of, passing 
through on his wedding trip, came very near 
not passing through. Forced to get a new 
ticket, he must needs take such a roundabout 
way to avoid the possibility of smuggling, that 
on reaching the platform again he saw the 
train starting off with his bride. Love, how- 


ever, achieves wonders, even enabling a man 
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to get on a European railway train when in 
motion. 

The pontoon bridge was already restored, 
and it was as full of pedestrians as Wall street 
ata quarter of three in the afternoon. The 
old bridge, I remember well, had two politi- 
cal planks in the centre. On the end of one 
was cut Baden, on that of the other, France. 
The restored bridge has no such line of de- 
marcation, and it is no longer possible, by 
standing on either side of it, to be in two 
countries at once, and yet on the Rhine. 
What a grand river it is! Here, with no 
mountains to adorn it, no ruined castles to 
cast the spell of legend upon it, its bright 
rushing waters seem as winsome as where they 
whirl around the Loreley’s crag. ‘The draw 
of the railway bridge, on the German side, 
was blown up in July last. An unnecessary 
work of destruction, many now think ; but 
then there was every reason to expect that 
the French army would cross it and overrun 
Baden, which was well-nigh defenceless. The 
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damage done does not seem very great, but 
the removal of the dédris will be a difficult 
task. On the further bank there is a ruin on 
either side ; neither a subject of regret. First 
comes the police bureau, where passports, 
visé by a French consul, were once rigorously 
demanded ; then the custom-house, where the 
first French sentry was posted, and where I 
once had to wait until past midnight because 
my traveling companion, being an amateur 
photographer, had taken a camera with him, 
which was seized by the officials. It is diffi- 
cult to say which party demolished these 
buildings. 

An old Suabian Judge had remarked to me 
but the day before, that, next to the human 
lives, the most irreparable loss occasioned by 
this war was that of the ¢rees. The ride to 
Strasburg confirmed this notion. This avenue 
was once so shady, but now, with the exception 
of the few rods nearest the bridge, the whole 
road is denuded. Hundreds of trees, which 


sufficed to remove the obstacles, and the Ba- 
densers marched on to the Vosges without 
waiting to clear the roads in rear of Stras- 
burg. The French taste for barricades, rural 
as well as urban, is a very costly one. 

The remains of the citadel were soon visi- 
ble ; but only from within can one form any 
idea of the thorough work of demolition ef- 
fected by the German artillery on this cele- 
brated fortress. Indeed, from whatever di- 
rection Strasburg is approached, owing to the 
flatness of the plain, the view seems to be the 
same: strong walls, and towering above them 
an immense cathedral. But to-day that grand 
old spire, higher than St. Peter’s, overtopped 
but a little by the great Pyramid itself, looks as 
it never did before. The pinnacle is slightly 
bent, but it takes sharp eyes to discover 
that, while he must be nearly blind who does 
not notice two flags waving from the tower, 
large enough to be undwarfed by ‘the huge 
edifice itself. Very significant flags, moreover. 


had weathered the fifteen political storms of | These methodical Germans have a purpose 


France, have been wantonly cut down. 
was done by the French themselves, in order 
to hinder the German advance ; but three days 


INTERIOR OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
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in what they do. One is the black and white 
standard of the Prussians, the other the black, 
white, and red of the North German Union. 
They mean more than that Strasburg is 
captured ; they give a hint as to her fu- 
ture. We might have looked for the 
black, red, and gold, the old German 
colors ; or at least for the red and yel- 
low ensign of the brave Badensers, who 
did most of the work outside the walls. 
But no, the Prussians intend to assert 
by this choice of flags that Strasburg 
and the Alsace will be joined most 
closely to Prussia, or at least to North 
Germany, which amounts to the same 
thing. Baden is nothing loath, for the 
ultramontane Alsatians would only dis- 
turb its liberal government, and the ac- 
cession of territory would give still more 
difficult frontier duty in the Vosges, after 
the long years that it has stood guard 
opposite the French bank of the Rhine. 

So here are Prussians on duty at the 
Austerlitz gate, by which we enter the 
city. They seem at home in the guard- 
house; but these French civic officials, 
who used to collect the o¢froi dues, look 
as if they would like to levy very severe 
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VIEW FROM THE STEINTHOR, LOOKING UP THE STEINSTRASSE. 


contributions from this mass of humanity 
streaming by them undisturbed. 
must alight; to drive farther is an impossi- 
bility. ‘The peasantry of Upper Baden seems 
to be here en masse—babies, provisions, 
horses, wagons, and all. No signs as yet of 
the work of destruction ; but let us push on if 
we can. Emerging from the throng at last, 
we ask a commissionnaire to conduct us to a 
hotel. No rooms to be had, is the response 
of a waiter who consents to answer us. 
Hundreds have been turned away already, 
all willing to pay twenty francs for a single 
bed. It is no better elsewhere. But we are 
hungry, and determine to eat our dinner 
here. The dining-hall is full; yet, after wait- 
ing a little, we secure seats. Ventilation is 
secured by the fact that some of the windows 
have been demolished by a stray shot, which 
ended its career in the largest mirror on the 
premises. We amuse ourselves, while waiting 
for our soup, by looking out on the Place 
Kleber. Three sides of the rectangle are 
comparatively uninjured, but along the fourth 
is a complete ruin. This edifice was the 
bureau of the French commandant. What- 
ever the bombs may have effected, it was the 
evident purpose of those firing them to de- 
molish every military building in the city, 
and they have done this—and more too. 


Here we | started in search of lodgings. 





After a scanty, but expensive dinner, I 
Having been 
commissioned by some German frends to 
inquire whether the housekeeper of a de- 
ceased relative had survived the siege, I 
sought her humble dwelling, and fortunately 
obtained the promise of quarters for myself 
and two others of the party. Asking, as in 
duty bound, after her state of health, she re- 
plied : “‘ Thank God, I am alive ; but six weeks 
passed in a cellar, part of the time with no 
meat but horseflesh, is not very agreeable.” 
I hinted that Strasburg would now remain 
unharmed under German protection, but re- 
ceived such a rebuff that I deemed it best to 
abstain from such allusions, if I would be on 
good terms with my hospitable landlady. 
Yet this woman could not speak French, had 
her warmest fnends in Germany, and called 
all who could not understand the horrible 
Alsatian German, “foreigners.” But she was 
born under French rule, and her son had 
been in the National Guard. 

Not far from her house stands the church 
of St. Thomas, the most celebrated Protest- 
ant place of worship in the Alsace... Here 
Oberlin is buried, and here is ‘the beautiful 
monument to Marshal Saxe, which no-visitor 
to Strasburg leaves unseen. The church has 
passed through the bombardment almost un- 
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VIEW FROM THE RAMPARTS NEAR THE BREACH. 


scathed. Indeed, that whole quarter of the 
city has suffered but little. 

Most travelers, in times of peace, approach 
Strasburg by rail, entering the city between 
the Saverne gate and the “Steinthor.” The 
great destruction was in the district between 
these gates and the canal on which the depot 
fronts. ‘The lines of the fire seem to have 
converged on the Cathedral, extending over 
a semicircle from the Saverne gate on the 
north-west to the citadel on the south-east ; 
the most important points aimed at being the 
Steinthor, where the breach was made, and 
the citadel itself. The general direction of 
the fortifications between these two points 
forms a straight line, behind which the work 
of destruction has been thorough. The an- 
nexed view is from this district. 

Prussia is the first Protestant power in 
Europe, and yet the Catholic Cathedral and 
its adjuncts were spared as much as possible 
by her batteries, while the Protestant “ New 
Church,” and the various buildings of a lite- 
rary character connected with it, were utterly 
ruined. This singular fact is readily accounted 
for. The besiegers could see little else than 
the Cathedral, and their fire was in a great 
measure guided by that landmark. The 
highest point between some of their most im- 
portant batteries and the Cathedral was occu- 
pied by the cluster of buildings already allud- 
ed to. In fact, from the whole north-west 


front of their earthworks shots, flying over 
the Steinthor and falling short of the Cathe- 
dral, would usually strike somewhere in this 
ill-fated neighborhood. The destruction of 
the library is a great calamity, since it con- 
tained many manuscripts and rarities that 
cannot be replaced. The Germans have al- 
ready begun to make collections for its resto- 
ration ; it is therefore incredible that it was 
wantonly destroyed. 

The New Church is only five or six hundred 
years old. It contained the monument of the 
celebrated preacher, John Tauler, who died 
in 1361, one hundred and fifty years before 
the Reformation. So spiritual were his dis- 
courses that he has warm admirers among the 
Protestants of to-day, and a large edition of 
his sermons has been circulated in America 
within the past few years. 

The Prussians are quite practical in their 
regulations. No sooner did numbers of visi- 
tors appear in Strasburg than the military 
authorities began to sell tickets of admission 
to the more interesting parts of their work of 
demolition. It was a measure of prudence, 
for otherwise their sentries would have had 
difficulty in the performance of their duty ; 
and of benevolence as well, for the money is 
devoted to the relief of the sufferers by the 
bombardment.* The price, a Prussian thaler, 





* The larger cities throughout Germany have voted 
liberal amounts for the same purpose. The first for- 
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is high for Germans, yet the number sold 
averaged seven hundred per day shortly after 
the surrender. 

The first place to be thus visited is the 
Steinthor. Scarcely a house remains within 
five minutes’ walk of this point. The Ger- 
mans had captured two outworks, numbered 
52 and 53 on the plan of Strasburg, and push- 
ing a crown-work in front of these, evidently 
intended to storm through the breach they 
had made by their cannonade. No easy 
task! My own impression is, that had the 
city been well garrisoned and well provisioned 
it could have held out much longer, and that, 
as it was, the capture by storm would have 
cost the besiegers dearly. That question must 
be settled by military critics, and I may be 
entirely wrong, since in this war precisely the 
most unexpected events have occurred. Still 
I may venture to affirm that the siege of 
Strasburg was marked by very few striking in- 
cidents. The sorties were weak and easily 
repulsed, while the nature of the siege opera- 
tions afforded little opportunity for brilliant 
deeds of heroism. Two cannon were captur- 
ed on one occasion by a party under the com- 
mand of a young lieutenant from Heidelberg, 
who received “the Iron Cross” for his gal- 
lantry. Poor fellow, he did not wear it long. 
While I was in Strasburg, the Badensers, who 
had been chafing under their delay in the 
trenches, whipped the French in the open 
field near St. Dié, in the Vosges, and among 
the first victims on the German side was 
Lieut. Von Stipplin. 

Strasburg was never besieged before, so 
that we have no data for an exact compari- 
son ; but undoubtedly the besiegers did their 
work with unusual rapidity. In six weeks 
they finished three parallels, took two ouf- 





mal act of the Governor-General of the Alsace, after 
his public reception in Strasburg by the city authori- 
ties, was to hand to the mayor a purse of 5,000 thalers, 
donated by the King of Prussia for the relief of the 
sufferers. According to the published appeal of the 
mayor, Professor Kness, of the academic medical fac- 
ulty, the number of persons rendered houseless by the 
effects of the bombardment exceeds 6,000, and the 
losses must be reckoned by millions. It isto be hoped 
that this appeal, which is addressed to the benevolent 
of all lands, has evoked in our country the generous 
Tesponse so readily given by Americans, 
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heey a 
works, and were ready to storm. ‘This cha- 


racteristic is due largely to the eagerness of 
the troops. But there is yet another one, 
which is not brilliant, furnishing little matter 
for the newspaper reporter, and yet the most 
certain and terrible peculiarity which can at- 
tend a successful siege ; 1 mean the precision 
of the German fire. Here the scientific cha- 
racter of their warfare appears ; and against 
this cool, steady, crushing method, based on 
superior knowledge, mere enthusiasm, or even 
heroism; avails little. They planted their 
pieces at the proper places, to do a certain 
work—and it was done. A view of the in- 
terior of the citadel is sufficient to show the 
skill with which they handled their cannon. 
This citadel was built by the celebrated Vau- 
ban, and had been strengthened whenever a 
war-cloud appeared on the Rhine. It was the 
strongest fortress in France, the pride of her 
engineers, and yet it was battered to pieces : 
there was no safety to be found behind its 
ramparts, save by burrowing under the earth.* 

The Germans can spare it; their citadel 
should be placed on the west side of the 
town. 

As already intimated, the Cathedral was 
spared as much.as possible; but since the 
French used it as a watch-tower it could not 
remain untouched. The amount of rubbish 
lying outside the walls, and especially at the 
foot of the tower, shows that it must have 
been struck repeatedly. So immense is the 
edifice, however, that only upon closer inspec- 
tion is the injury perceptible. Within, the 
damage is more noticeable. One grand old 





* Those curious in regard to such matters may 
notice the following statistics, derived from official 
sources :—The number of guns of all kinds employed 
was 241: 44 of these were used by the Badensers 
against the citadel; the remainder by the Prussians 
against the fortifications about the city. As regards 
calibre, 58 were rifled 24-pounders ; 8o rifled 12-pound- 
ers; 83 mortars, 2 rifled, 8 smooth 60-pounders; 19 
50-pounders; the remainder 25 and 7-pounders, The 
number of shots fired in the 31 days of the actual 
bombardment was 193,722; among these 58,000 
shells, many weighing 180 pounds, The average per 
day was 6,249 shots; per hour, 269; per minute, 4-5. 
The operations extended over six weeks; but the for- ° 
mal bombardment began on the 26th of August, end- 


| ing on the 27th of September. 
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window is destroyed ; the 
organ is torn to pieces, 
while the ceiling is perfor- 
ated in many places. The 
clock has escaped alto- & 
gether, but the wonderful be 
mechanism is now silent. A 
It tells the solar, sidereal, 
and mean time of the first 
day of the bombardment ; 
even its ecclesiastical cal- 
endar remains in statu quo 
ante bellum. Its reanima 
tion will, I presume, be an 
early duty of the Provi- 
sional Government of the 
Alsace. The Germans 
glory in this architectural 
masterpiece as their own ; 
but to make the restora- 
tion complete, it should 
be in Protestant hands. From its pulpit 
reformers have preached, and the city about 
it was one of the strongholds of the pure faith 
in the sixteenth century. As Guttenburg be- 
gan to print there, this was to be expected. 
Calling to see an intelligent acquaintance 
in this neighborhood, I had an opportunity of 
judging respecting the feelings of the better 
class of the population. ‘What will become 
of us,” he said, “we know only too well; we 
must become German, but no one need say 
that we will do it willingly.” After he had 
expressed his conviction that France could 
not resist longer with any hope of success, I 
inquired whether he thought the nation would 
learn the proper lesson from its defeat, and 
introduce a system of popular education. 
“No,” he replied ; “both the priests and the 
rulers, whatever they may call the form of 
government, find the ignorance of the peasan- 
try too favorable to their ownschemes. They 
will both try to keep them uneducated.” —“ A 
poor outlook for the future,” I remarked. 
“Well,” he returned, with that peculiarly 
French shrug of the shoulders, “ France is still 
in the advance. She has passed through most 
ofherrevolutions. They will come in Germany 
. after a while.” That seemed to be his only 
consolation. Yet he was far more moderate 
‘han most of the Strasburgers. One terma- 








INSIDE THE CITADEL. 


gant, whose ire a German acquaintance un- 
fortunately aroused, said, most vehemently : 
“If General Uhrich, that pitiful scoundrel, had 
not been a traitor, we could have held out 
three months longer.” And then she fired off 
such a volley of wrathful epithets against the 
Emperor, Germans in general, and the parties 
present in particular, that we were glad to 
beat a hasty retreat. ‘The greater proportion 
of the inhabitants still believe that the French 
have won half a dozen important victories in 
this war, and insist that the Germans filled 
their bomb-shells with petroleum and other 
combustibles. 

Even my good landlady shares this opinion. 
She feels sadly enough. For many years she 
had been the housekeeper of an old gentle- 
man, who was for sixty years confidential 
clerk in one of the business houses near the 
Cathedral. She had been the nurse of his 
only child until her death, then had tended 
his invalid wife until she was laid beside her 
daughter, and cared for him until, at the age 
of 84, he too was laid in the cemetery of St. 
Gallen, outside the Saverne gate. In most 
French cemeteries the lease of the sacred 
plot is good for five years only. So dear was 
the memory of this family to her, that when 
that period expired, she rebought the little 
enclosure, and continued to watch the flowers 
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blooming on the three graves. Yet she was 
poor, then earning her living as a washerwo- 
man, and providing for her invalid son. I once 
visited that cemetery in company with those 
who ‘had friends buried there. Returning to 


the carriage we found the coachman absent. 


Presently he returned, wiping his eyes. “Ah,” 
said he, “I buried my wife here but last 
week. Each seeks their own dead!” How 
many now seek their dead in vain. The Ba- 
densers, the countrymen of the good old 
man I have been speaking of, ran their second 
parallel through the cemetery ; his own peo- 
ple disturbed his resting-place. My good 
landlady holds the deed for the sacred earth, 
but who can find the spot now! Thousands 
are laid this year in nameless graves, far away 
from those who love them, and thousands lie 
in desecrated graves, with which the rude 
demon of war has made sad havoc. 

Three hundred years ago there lived in the 
Suabian mountains a poet naméd Frischlin. 
In the romantic Urach valley, not far from 
where these lines are penned, he was dashed 
to pieces in attempting to escape from a 
castle-prison. He sang the praises of Stras- 
burg in rough hexameters, which may be thus 
roughly reproduced :— 


“ Strasburg, loveliest grace of our common country, 
virtue’s 

Sacred retreat, harbor of justice, of faith the stout 
anchor, 
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Thee I salute, and the song that I sing thee, here on 
the Neckar, 

Take, noble city. Oh, listen unto it, with favor regard it. 

Never may foe scale thy ramparts and storm thee m 
heat of the battle ! 

Never may plague nor terrible hunger bring desolation 
within thee ! 

But may thy land, ever fruitful, with corn and with 
wine still be teeming ! 

May every house be pervaded by air that refreshes thy 


people, 
And let the silver-winged angel of peace ever thee 
overshadow !” 

The German author who has brought this 
apostrophe to public notice comments thus : 
“These verses of the old poet can scarcely 
be read at the present hour without sadness ; 
in some quarters, it may be said, without 
shame: Yes, mother Germania has severely 
wounded her own daughter; but she did it 
against her will, in conflict with the robber 
who had stolen that daughter away, and from 
whom she tried to recapture her, as soon as 
she began to recover from her own protracted 
bodily weakness. Now and henceforth it will 
and must be her tenderest solicitude to heal the 
wounds of her daughter, and through loving 
care so to cherish her, that the bloom of her 
days of beauty may return.” 

So let it be ; but her wounds are still open, 
and time alone can heal them; her French 
education may make her a wayward and 
troublesome daughter for staid mother Ger- 
mania. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL STORY. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD, 


AUTHOR OF “ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD,” “ ALEC rornEs,” “ROBERT FALCONER,” ETC. 
(Continued from page 211.) 


CHAPTER X. 


I BUILD CASTLES, 


My companions had soon found out, and I 
think the discovery had something to do with 
the kindness they always showed me, that I 
was a good hand at spinning a yarn: the nau- 
tical phrase had got naturalized in the school. 
We had no chance, if we would have taken it, 
of spending any part of school-hours in such a 
pastime ; but it formed an unfailing amuse- 








ment when weather or humor interfered with 
bodily exercises. Nor were we debarred from 
the pleasure after we had retired for the night, 
—only as we were parted in three rooms, 
I could not have a large audience then. I 
well remember, however, one occasion on 
which it was otherwise. The report of a 
super-excellent invention having gone abroad, 
one by one they came creeping into my room, 
after I and my companion were in bed, until 
we lay three in each bed, all being present but 
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WILFRID PRESENTED TO MRS. 
Fox. At the very heart of the climax, when 
a spectre was appearing and disappearing mo- 
mently with the drawing in and sending out 
of his breath, so that you could not tell the 
one moment where he might show himself the 
next, Mr. Elder walked into the room with 
his chamber-candle in his hand, straightway 
illuminating six countenances pale with terror 
—for I took my full share of whatever emotion 
I roused in the rest. But instead of laying a 
general interdict on the custom, he only said, 

“Come, come, boys! it’s time you were 
asleep. Go to your rooms directly.” 

“ Please, sir,” faltered one—Moberly by 
name—the dullest and most honorable boy, 
to my thinking, amongst us, “‘mayn’t I stay 
where Iam? Cumbermede has put me all in 
a shiver.” 

Mr. Elder laughed, and turning to me, asked 
with his usual good humor, 

“How long will your story take, Cumoer- 
mede ?” 

“As long as you please, sir” I answered. 
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WILSON. (SEE PAGE 209.) 


“T can’t let you keep them awake all night, 
you know.” 

“There’s no fear of that, sir,” 1 replied. 
“Moberly would have been asleep long ago 
if it hadn’t been a ghost. Nothing keeps him 
awake but ghosts.” 

‘Well, is the ghost nearly done with ?” 

“Not quite, sir. The worst is to come 
yet.” 

“ Please, sir,” interposed Moberly, “if 
you'll let me stay where I am, I’ll turn round 
on my deaf ear, and won't listen to a word 
more of it. It’s awful, I do assure you, sir.” 

Mr. Elder laughed again. 

“ No, no,” he said. “Make haste and fin- 
ish your story, Cumbermede, and let them go 
tosleep. You, Moberly, may stay where you 
are for the night, but I can’t have this made a 
practice of.” 

*“No, no, sir,” said several at once. 

“But why don’t you tell your stories by 
daylight, Cumbermede ?_ I’m sure you have 
time enough for them then.” 
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“ Oh, but he’s got one going for the day and 
another for the night.” 

“Then do you often lie three in a bed?” 

asked Mr. Elder with some concern. 

“Oh no, sir. Only this is an extra good 
one, you see.” 

Mr. Elder laughed again, bade us good 
night, and left us. The horror however was 
broken. I could not call up one shiver more, 
and in a few minutes Moberly, as well as his 
two companions, had slipped away to roomier 
quarters. 

The material of the tales I told my compan- 
ions was in part supplied from some of my un- 
cle’s old books, for in his little library there were 
more than the Arcadia of the same sort. But 
these had not merely afforded me the stuff to 
remodel and imitate ; their spirit had wrought 
upon my spirit, and armor and war-horses 
and mighty swords were only the instruments 
with which faithful knights wrought honorable 
deeds. 

I had a tolerably clear perception that such 
deeds could not be done in our days; that 
there were no more dragons lying in the 
woods; and that ladies did not now fall into 
the handsof giants. But I had the witness of an 
eternal impulse in myself that noble deeds had 
yet to be done, and therefore might be done, 
although I knew not how. Hence a feeling 
of the dignity of ancient descent, as involving 
association with great men and great actions 
of old, and therefore rendering such more at- 
tainable in the future, took deep root in my 
mind. Aware of the humbleness of my birth, 
and unrestrained by pride in my parents—I 
had lost them so early—I would indulge in 
many a day-dream of what I would gladly 
have been. I would ponder over the delights 
of having a history, and how grand it would be 
to find I was descended from some far-away 
knight who had done deeds of high emprise. 
In such moods the recollection of the old 
sword that had vanished from the wall would 
return: indeed the impression it had made 
upon me may have been at the root of it all. 
How I longed to know the story of it! But 
it had gone to the grave with grannie. If my 
uncle or aunt knew it, I had no hope of get- 
ting it from either of them; for I was certain 
they had no sympathy with any such fancies as 
VoL. I.—ai 





mine. My favorite invention, one for which 
my audience was sure to call when I professed 
incompetence, and which I enlarged and 
varied every time I returned to it, was of a 
youth in humble life who found at length he 
was of far other origin than he had supposed. 
I did not know then that the fancy, not un- 
common with boys, has its roots in the deepest 
instincts of our human nature. I need not 
add that I had not yet read Jean Paul's Titan, 
or Hesperus, or Comet. 

This tendency of thought received a fresh 
impulse from my visit to Moldwarp Hall, as I 
choose to name the great house whither my 
repentance had led me. It was the first I had 
ever seen to wake the sense of the mighty 
antique. My home was, no doubt, older than 
some parts of the hall; but the house we 
are born in never looks older than the last 
generation until we begin to compare it with 
others. By this time, what I had learned of 
the history of my country, and the general 
growth of the allied forces of my intellect, had 
rendered me capable of feeling the hoary eld 
of the great Hall. Henceforth it had a part 
in every invention of my boyish imagination. 

I was therefore not undesirous of keeping 
the half-engagement I had made with Mrs. 
Wilson ; but it was not she that drew me. 
With all her kindness, she had not attracted 
me ; for cupboard-love is not the sole, or al- 
ways the most powerful operant on the child- 
ish mind: it is in general stronger in men 
than in either children or women. I would 
rather not see Mrs. Wilson again—she had 
fed my body, she had not warmed my heart. 
It was the grand old house that attracted me. 
True, it was associated with shame, but ra- 
ther with the recovery from it than with the 
fall itself; and what memorials of ancient 
grandeur and knightly ways must lie within 
those walls, to harmonize with my many 
dreams ! 

On the next holiday, Mr. Elder gave me a 
ready permission to revisit Moldwarp Hall. 
I had made myself acquainted with the near- 
est way by crossroads and footpaths, and full 
of expectation, set out with my companions. 
They accompanied me the greater part of the 
distance, and left me at a certain gate, the 
same by which they had come out of the park 
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on the day of my first visit. I was glad when 
they were gone, for I could then indulge my 
excited fancy at will. I heard their voices 
draw away into the distance. I was alone on 
a little footpath which led through a wood. 
All about me were strangely tall and slender 
oaks; but as I advanced into the wood, the 
trees grew more various, and in some of the 
opener spaces, great old oaks, short and big- 
headed, stretched out their huge shadow-filled 
arms in true oak-fashion. The ground was 
uneven, and the path led up and down over 
hollow and hillock, now crossing a swampy 
bottom, now climbing the ridge of a rocky 
eminence. It was a lovely forenoon, with 
gray-blue sky and white clouds. The sun 
shone plentifully into the wood, for the leaves 
were thin. They hung like clouds of gold and 
royal purple above my head, layer over layer, 
with the blue sky and the snowy clouds shin- 
ing through. On the ground it was a world 
of shadows and sunny streaks, kept ever in in- 
terfluent motion by such a wind as John 
Skelton describes :— 

There blew in that gardynge a soft piplyng cold 

Enbrethyng of Zepherus with his pleasant wynde. 

I went merrily along. The birds were not 
singing, but my heart did not need them. It 
was spring-time there whatever it might be in 
the world. The heaven of my childhood 
wanted no lark to make it gay. Had the 
trees been bare and the frost shining on the 
ground, it would have been all the same. 
The sunlight was enough. 

I was standing on the root of a great beech- 
tree, gazing up into the gulf of its foliage, 
and watching the broken lights playing about 
in the leaves and leaping from twig to branch, 
like birds yet more golden than the leaves, 
when a voice startled me. 

“You're not looking for apples in a beech- 
tree, hey ?” it said. 

I turned instantly, with my heart in a flut- 
ter. To my great relief I saw that the speaker 
was not Sir Giles, and that probably no al- 
lusion was intended. But my first apprehen- 
sion made way only for another pang, for, al- 
though I did not know the man, a strange 
dismay shot through me at sight of him. His 
countenance was associated with an undefined 
but painful fact that lay crouching in a dusky 





hollow of my memory. I had no time now to 
entice it into the light of recollection. I took 
heart and spoke. 

“No,” I answered ; “I was only watching 
the sun on the leaves.” 

“Very pretty, ain’t it? Ah, it’s lovely! 
It’s quite beautiful—ain’t it now? You like 
good timber, don’t you? — Trees, I mean,” 
he explained, aware, I suppose, of some per- 
plexity on my countenance. 

“Yes,” I answered. “I like big old ones 
best.” 

*“ Yes, yes,” he returned with an energy 
that sounded strange and jarring to my mood; 
“big old ones, that have stood for ages—the 
monarchs of the forest. Saplings ain’t bad 
things either, though. But old ones are best. 
Just come here, and I'll show you one worth 
looking at. J¢ wasn’t planted yesterday, / 
can tell you.” 

I followed him along the path, until we 
came out of the wood. Beyond us the ground 
rose steep and high, and was covered with 
trees ; but here in the hollow it was open. A 
stream ran along between us and the height. 
On this side of the stream stood a mighty 
tree, towards which my companion led me. 
It was an oak with such a bushy head and 
such great roots rising in serpent rolls and 
heaves above the ground, that the stem looked 
stunted between them. 

“‘ There !” said my companion ; “there’s a 
tree! there’s someting like a tree! How a 
man must feel to call a tree like that his own! 
That’s Queen Elizabeth’s oak. It is indeed. 
England is dotted with would-be Queen Eliza- 
beth’s oaks ; but there is the very oak which 
she admired so much that she ordered lunch- 
eon to be served under it Ah! she 
knew the value of timber—did good Queen 
Bess. TZhat’s now—now—let me see—the 
year after the Armada—nine from fifteen— 
ah well, somewhere about two hundred and 
thirty years ago.” 

“How lumpy and hard it looks!” I re- 
marked. 

“That’s the breed and the age of it,” he 
returned. ‘The wonder to me is they don’t 
turn to stone and last for ever, those trees. 
Ah! there’s something to live for now !” 

He had turned away to resume his walk, 
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but as he finished the sentence, he turned 
again towards the tree, and shook his finger at 
it, as if reproaching it for belonging to some- 
body else than himself. 

“ Where are you going now?” he asked, 
wheeling round upon me sharply, with a keen 
look in his magpie-eyes, as the French would 
call them, which hardly corresponded with the 
bluntness of his address. 

“T’m going to the Hall,” I answered, turn- 
ing away. , 

“You'll never get there that way. How 
are you to cross the river?” 

“JT don’t know. I’ve never been this way 
before.” 

“You've been to the Hall before then? 
Who do you know there ?” 

“Mrs. Wilson,” I answered. 

“Hm! Ah! You know Mrs. Wilson, do 
you? Nice woman, Mrs. Wilson!” 

He said this as if he meant the opposite. 

“ Here,” he went on—“ come withme. I'll 
show you the way.” 

I obeyed and followed him along the bank 
of the stream. 

“ What a curious bridge !” I exclaimed, as 
we came in sight of an ancient structure lifted 
high in the middle on the point of a Gothic 
arch. 

“Ves, ain’t it?” he said. “Curious? I 
should think so! And well it may be! It’s 
as old as the oak there at least. There’s a 
bridge now for a man like Sir Giles to call his 
own!” 

“He can’t keep it though,” I said, moral- 
izing ; for, in carrying on the threads of my 
stories, I had come to see that no climax 
could last forever. 

“Can't keep it! He could carry off every 
stone of it if he liked.” 

“Then it wouldn’t be the bridge any longer.” 

“You're a sharp one,” he said. 

“T don’t know,” I answered, truly enough. 
I seemed to myself to be talking sense, that 
was all. 

“Well Ido. What do you mean by saying 
he couldn’t keep it ?” 

“TI?s been a good many people’s already, 
and it'll be somebody else’s some day,” I 
replied. 

He did not seem to relish the suggestion, 





for he gave a kind of grunt, which gradually 
broke into a laugh as he answered, 

“ Likely enough! likely enough !” 

We had now come round to the end of the 
bridge, and I saw that it was far more curious 
than I had perceived before. 

“Why is it so narrow?” I asked wonder. 
ingly, for it was not three feet wide, and had 
a parapet of stone about three feet high on 
each side of it. 

“Ah!” he replied; “that’s it, you see. 
As old as the hills. It was built, his bridge 
was, before ever a carriage was made—yes 
before ever a carrier’s cart went along a road. 
They carried everything then upon horses’ 
backs. They call this the pack-horse bridge. 
You see there’s room for the horses’ legs, and 
their loads could stick out over the parapets. 
That's the way they carried everything to the 
Hall then. That was a few years before you 
were born, young gentleman.” 

“But they couldn’t get their legs—the 
horses, I mean—couldn’t get their legs through 
this narrow opening,” I objected ; for a flat 
stone almost blocked up each end. 

“No; that’s true enough. But those stones 
have been up only a hundred years or so. 
They didn’t want it for pack-horses any more 
then, and the stones were put up to keep the 
cattle, with which at some time or other I 
suppose some thrifty owner had stocked the 
park, from crossing to this meadow. That 
would be before those trees were planted up 
there.” 

When we crossed the stream, he stopped at 
the other end of the bridge and said, 

“Now, you go that way—up the hill. 
There’s a kind of a path if you can find it, 
but it doesn’t much matter. Good morning.” 

He walked away down the bank of the 
stream, while I struck into the wood. 

When I reached the top, and emerged from 
the trees that skirted the ridge, there stood the 
lordly Hall before me, shining in autumnal 
sunlight, with gilded vanes, and diamond- 
paned windows, as if it were a rock against 
which the gentle waves of the sea of light nip- 
pled and broke in flashes. When you looked 
at its foundation, which seemed to have tern 
its way up through the clinging sward, you 
could not tell where the building began and 
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the rock ended. In some parts indeed the 
rock was wrought into the walls of the house ; 
while in others it was faced up with stone and 
mortar. My heart beat high with vague re- 
joicing. Grand as the aged oak had looked, 
here was a grander growth—a growth older 
too than the oak, and inclosing within it a 
thousand histories. 

I approached the gate by which Mrs. Wil- 
son had dismissed me. A flight of rude steps 
cut in the rock led to the portcullis which 
still hung, now fixed in its place, in front of 
the gate ; for though the Hall had no external 
defences, it had been well fitted for the half- 
sieges of troublous times. A modern man- 
sion stands, with its broad sweep up to the 
wide door, like its hospitable owner in full 
dress and broad-bosomed shirt on his own 
hearth-rug : this ancient house stood with its 
back to the world, like one of its ancient 
owners, ready to ride, in morion, breast-plate, 
and jack-boots—yet not armed cap-a-pie, not 
like a walled castle, that is. 

I ascended the steps, and stood before the 
arch—filled with a great iron-studded oaken 
gate—which led through a square tower into 
the court. I stood gazing for some minutes 
before I rang the bell. Two things in parti- 
cular I noticed. The first was—over the arch 
of the doorway, amongst others—one device 
very like the animal’s head upon the watch 
and the seal which my great-grandmother had 
given me. I could not be sure it was the 
same, for the shape—both in the stone and in 
my memory—was considerably worn. The 
other interested me far more. In the great 
gate was a small wicket, so small that there 
was hardly room for me to pass without stoop- 
ing. A thick stone threshold lay before it: 
the spot where the right foot must fall in step- 
ping out of the wicket, was worn into the 
shape of a shoe, to the depth of between 
three and four inches I should judge, verti- 
cally into the stone. The deep foot-mould 


conveyed to me a sense of the coming and 
going of generations, such as I could not 
gather from the age-worn walls of the build- 
ing. 

A great bell-handle at the end of a jointed 
iron-rod, hung down by the side of the wicket. 
Irang. An old woman opened the wicket, 





and allowed me to enter. I thought I re. 
membered the way to Mrs. Wilson’s door 
well enough, but when I had ascended the 
few broad steps, curved to the shape of the 
corner in which the entrance stood, and found 
myself in the flagged court, I was bewildered, 
and had to follow the retreating portress 
for directions. A word set me right, and I 
was soon in Mrs. Wilson’s presence. She re- 
ceived me kindly, and expressed her satisfac- 
tion that I had kept what she was pleased to 
consider my engagement. 

After some refreshment and a little talk, 
Mrs. Wilson said, 

“Now, Master Cumbermede, would you 
like to go and see the gardens, or take a walk 
in the park and look at the deer?” 

“ Please, Mrs. Wilson,” I returned, “ you 
promised to show me the house.” 

“ You would like that, would you?” 

“Yes,” I answered, — “better than any- 
thing.” 

“Come, then,” she said, and took a bunch 
of keys from the wall. “Some of the rooms 
I lock up when the family’s away.” 

It was a vast place. Roughly it may be 
described as a large oblong which the great 
hall, with the kitchen and its offices, divided 
into two square courts—the one flagged, the 
other gravelled. A passage dividing the hall 
from the kitchen led through from the one 
court to the other. We entered this central 
portion through a small tower; and, after a 
peep at the hall, ascended to a room above 
the entrance, accessible from an open gallery 
which ran along two sides of the hall. The 
room was square, occupying the area-space of 
the little entrance tower. To my joyous 
amazement, its. walls were crowded with 
swords, daggers—weapons in endless variety, 
mingled with guns and pistols, for which I 
cared less. Some which had hilts curiously 
carved and even jewelled, seemed of foreign 
make : their character was different from that 
of the rest; but most were evidently of the 
same family with the one sword I knew. Mrs. 
Wilson could tell me nothing about them. 
All she knew was, that this was the armory, 
and that Sir Giles had a book with something 
written in it about every one of the weapons. 
They were no chance collection: each had a 
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history. I gazed in wonder and delight. 
Above the weapons hung many pieces of ar- 
mor—no entire suits, however ; of those there 
were several in the hall below. Finding that 
Mrs. Wilson did not object to my handling 
the weapons within my reach, I was soon so 
much absorbed in the examination of them, 
that I started when she spoke. 

“You shall come again, Master Cumber- 
mede,” she said. “We must go now.” 

I replaced a Highland broadsword, and 
turned to follow her. She was evidently 
pleased with the alacrity of my obedience, 
and for the first time bestowed on me a smile 
as she led the way from the armory by another 
door. To my enhanced delight this door led 
into the library. Gladly would I have 
lingered, but Mrs. Wilson walked on, and I 
followed, through rooms and rooms, low- 
pitched, and hung with tapestry, some carpet- 
ed, some floored with black polished oak, 
others with some kind of cement or concrete, 
all filled with ancient furniture whose very as- 
pect was a speechless marvel. Out of one 
into another, along endless passages, up and 
down winding stairs, now looking from the 
summit of a lofty tower upon terraces and 
gardens below — now lost in gloomy arches, 
again out upon acres of leads, and now 
bathed in the sweet gloom of the ancient 
chapel with its stained windows of that old 
glass which seems nothing at first, it is so 
modest and harmonious, but which for that 
very reason grows into a poem in the brain: 
you see it last and love it best—I followed 
with unabating delight. 

When at length Mrs. Wilson said I had 
seen the whole, I begged her to let me go 
again into the library, for she had not given 
me a moment to look at it. She consented. 

It was a part of the house not best suited 
for the purpose, connected with the armory 
by a descent of a few steps. It lay over some 
of the housekeeping department, was too near 
the great hall, and looked into the flagged 
court. A library should be on the ground 
floor in a quiet wing, with an outlook on 
grass, and the possibility of gaining it at once 
without going through long passages. Nor 
was the library itself, architecturally consider- 
ed, at all superior to its position. The books 








had greatly outgrown the space allotted to 
them, and several of the neighboring rooms 
had been annexed as occasion required ; 
hence it consisted of half a dozen rooms, 
some of them merely closets intended for 
dressing-rooms, and all very ill lighted. I en- 
tered it however in no critical spirit, but with 
a feeling of reverential delight. My uncle's 
books had taught me to love books. I had 
been accustomed to consider his five hundred 
volumes a wonderful library ; but here were 
thousands—as old, as musty, as neglected, as 
dilapidated, therefore as certainly full of won- 
der and discovery, as man or boy could wish. 
—Oh the treasures of a house that has been 
growing for ages! I leave a whole roomful 
of lethal weapons, to descend three steps into 
six roomfuls of books—each “the precious 
life-blood of a master spirit”-—for as yet in 
my eyes all books were worthy! Which did 
I love best? Old swords or old books? I 
could not tell. I had only the grace to know 
which I ought to love best. 

As we passed from the first room into the 
second, up rose a white thing from a corner 
of the window-seat, and came towards us. I 
started. Mrs. Wilson exclaimed : 

“La! Miss Clara! how ever ?” 

The rest was lost in the abyss of possibility. 

“ They told me you were somewhere about, 
Mrs. Wilson, and I thought I had better wait 
here. How do you do?” 

“ La, child, you’ve given me such a turn!” 





said Mrs. Wilson. ‘“ You might have been a 
ghost if it had been in the middle of the 
night.” 


“T am very sorry, Mrs. Wilson,” said the 
girl merrily. ‘Only you see if it had been a 
ghost it couldn’t have been me.” 

“ How’s your papa, Miss Clara ?” 

“Oh! he’s always quite well.” 

“When did you see him ?” 

“To-day. He's at home with grandpapa 
now.” 

“ And you ran away and left him ?” 

“ Not quite that. He and grandpapa went 
out about some business—to the copse at 
Deadman’s Hollow, I think. They didn’t 
want my advice—they never do; so I came 
to see you, Mrs. Wilson.” 

By this time I had been able to look at the 
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girl. She was a year or two older than my- 
self, I thought, and the loveliest creature I 
had ever seen. She had large blue eyes of 
the rare shade called violet, a little round 
perhaps, but the long lashes did something 
to rectify that fault; and a delicate nose— 
turned up a little of course, else at her age 
she could not have been so pretty. Her 
mouth was well curved, expressing a full share 
of Paley’s happiness; her chin was something 
large and projecting, but the lines were fine. 
Her hair was a light brown, but dark for her 
eyes, and her complexion would have been 
enchanting to any one fond of the “ sweet 
mixture, red and white.” Her figure was that 
of a girl of thirteen, undetermined — but 
therein I was not critical. “An exceeding 
fair forehead,” to quote Sir Philip Sidney, and 
plump, white, dimple-knuckled hands com- 
plete the picture sufficiently for the present. 
Indeed it would have been better to say only 
that I was taken with her, and then the reader 
might fancy her such as he would have been 
taken with himself. But I was not fascinated. 
It was only that I was a boy and she was a 
girl, and there being no element of decided 
repulsion, I felt kindly disposed towards her. 

Mrs. Wilson turned to me. 

“ Well, Master Cumbermede, you see I am 
able to give you more than I promised.” 

“Yes,” I returned; “you promised to 
show me the old house P 

“ And here,” she interposed, “ I show you 
a young lady as well.” 

“Yes, thank you,” I said simply. But I 
had a feeling that Mrs. Wilson was not ab- 
solutely well pleased. 

I was rather shy of Miss Clara—not that I 
was afraid of her, but that I did not exactly 
know what was expected of me, and Mrs. 
Wilson gave us no further introduction to 
each other. I was not so shy, however, as 
not to wish Mrs. Wilson would leave us to- 
gether, for then, I thought, we should get on 
well enough; but such was not her intent. 
Desirous of being agreeable, however—as far 
as I knew how, and remembering that Mrs. 
Wilson had given me the choice before, I said 
to her— 

_ *Mightn’t we go and look at the deer, Mrs. 
Wilson ?” 








“You had better not,” she answered. 
“They are rather ill-tempered just now. 
They might run at you. I heard them fight- 
ing last night, and knocking their horns to- 
gether dreadfully.” 

“Then we'd better not,” said Clara. “ They 
frightened me very much yesterday.” 

We were following Mrs. Wilson from the 
room. As we passed the hall-door we peeped 
in. 

“Do you like such great high places?” 
asked Clara. 

“Yes, I do,” I answered. “I like great 
high places. It makes you gasp somehow.” 

“Are you fond of gasping? Does it do 
you good?” she asked, wjth a mock simpli- 
city which might be humor or something not 
so pleasant. 

“Yes, I think it does,” I answered. “It 
pleases me.” 

“T don’t like it. I like a quiet snug place 
like the library—not a great wide place like 
this, that looks as if it had swallowed you and 
didn’t know it.” 

“What a clever creature she is!” I 
thought. We turned away and followed Mrs. 
Wilson again. 

I had expected to spend the rest of the day 
with her, but the moment we reached her 
apartment, she got out a bottle of her home- 
made wine and some cake, saying it was time 
for me to go home. I was much disappoint- 
ed—the more that the pretty Clara remained 
behind; but what could I do? I strolled 
back to Aldwick with my head fuller than 
ever of fancies, new and old. But Mrs. Wil- 
son had said nothing of going to see her again, 
and without an invitation I could not venture 
to revisit the Hall. 

In pondering over the events of the day, I 
gave the man I had met in the wood a full 
share in my meditations. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A TALK WITH MY UNCLE, 


WHEN I returned home for the Christmas 
holidays I told my uncle, amongst other 
things, all that I have just recorded ; for al- 
though the affair seemed far away from me 
now, I felt that he ought to knowit. He was 
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greatly pleased with my behavior in regard to 
the apple. *He did not identify the place, 
however, until he heard the name of the 
housekeeper: then I saw a cloud pass over 
his face. It grew deeper when I told him of 
my second visit, especially while I described 
the man I had met in the wood. 

“T have a strange fancy about him, uncle,” 
I said. “I think he must be the same man 
that came here one very stormy night—long 
ago—and wanted to take me away.” 

“Who told you of that ?” asked my uncle, 
startled. 

I explained that I had been a listener. 

“ You ought not to have listened.” 

“I know that now; but I did not know 
then. I woke frightened, and heard the 
voices.” 

“What makes you think it was the same 
man ?” 

“T can’t be sure, you know. But as often 
as I think of the man I met in the wood, the 
recollection of that night comes back to me.” 

“TI daresay. What was he like ?” 

I described him as well as I could. 

“Yes,” said my uncle, “I daresay. He 
is a dangerous man.” 

“What did he want with me ?” 

“He wanted to have something to do with 
your education. He is an old friend—ac- 
quaintance I ought to say—of your father’s. 
I should be sorry you had any intercourse 
with him. He is a very worldly kind of man. 
He believes in money and rank and getting 
on. He believes in nothing else that I 
know.” 

“ Then I am sure I shouldn’t like him,” I 
said. 

“T am pretty sure you wouldn't,” returned 
my uncle. 

I had never before heard him speak so 
severely of any one. But from this time he 
began to talk to me more as if I had been a 
grown man. ‘There was a simplicity in his 
way of looking at things, however, which 
made him quite intelligible to a boy as yet 
uncorrupted by false aims or judgments. He 
took me about with him constantly, and I be- 
gan to see him as he was, and to honor and 
love him more than ever. 

Christmas-day this year fell on a Sunday. 





It was a model Christmas-day. My uncle and 
I walked to church in the morning. When 
we started, the grass was shining with frost, 
and the air was cold ; a fog hung about the 
horizon, and the sun shone through it with red 
rayless countenance. But before we reached 
the church, which was some three miles from 
home, the fog was gone, and the frost had 
taken shelter with the shadows ; the sun was 
dazzling without being clear, and the golden 
cock on the spire was glittering keen in the 
moveless air. 

** What do they put a cock on the spire for, 
uncle ?” I asked. 

“To end off with an ornament, perhaps,” 
he answered. 

“T thought it had been to show how the 
wind blew.” 

“Well, it wouldn’t be the first time great 
things—I mean the spire, not the cock—had 
been put to little uses.” 

“But why should it be a cock,” I asked, 
“more than any other bird?” 

“Some people—those to whom the church 
is chiefly historical, would tell you it is the 
cock that rebuked St. Peter. Whether it be 
so or not, I think a better reason for putting 
it there would be that the cock is the first 
creature to welcome the light, and tell people 
that it is coming. Hence it is a symbol of 
the clergyman.” 

“ But our clergyman doesn’t wake the peo- 
ple, uncle. I’ve seen him send you to sleep 
sometimes.” 

My uncle laughed. 

“I daresay there are some dull cocks, too,” 
he answered. 

“ There’s one at the farm,” I said, “ which 
goes on crowing every now and then all night 
—in his sleep—Janet says. But it never 
wakes till all the rest are out in the yard.” 

My uncle laughed again. We had reached 
the churchyard, and by the time we had visit- 
ed grannie’s grave—that was the only one I 
thought of in the group of family mounds— 
the bells had ceased, and we entered. 

I at least did not sleep this morning ; not 
however because of the anti-somnolence of 
the clergyman— but that, in a pew not far 
off from me, sat Clara. I could see her as 
often as I pleased to turn my head half-way 
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round. Church is a very favorable place for 
falling in love. It is all very well for the 
older people to shake their heads and say 
you ought to be minding the service—that 
does not affect the fact stated—especially 
when the clergyman is of the half-awake order 
who take to the church as a gentleman-like 
profession. Having to sit so still, with the 
pretty face so near, with no obligation to pay 
it attention, but with perfect liberty to look at 
it, a boy in the habit of inventing stories could 
hardly help fancying himself in love with it. 
Whether she saw me or not, I cannot tell. 
Although she passed me close as we came 
out, she did not look my way, and I had not 
the hardihood to address her. 

As we were walking home, my uncle broke 
the silence 

“You would like to be an honorable man, 
wouldn’t you Willie ?” he said. 

* Yes, that I should, uncle.” 

“ Could you keep a secret now?” 

“Ves, uncle.” 

“But there are two ways of keeping a 
secret.” 

*T don’t know more than one.” 

** What's that ?” 

“« Not to tell it.” 

“‘ Never to show that you knew it, would be 
better still.” 

“ Yes, it would—” 

“ But, suppose a thing :—suppose you knew 
that there was a secret ; suppose you wanted 
very much to find it out, and yet would not 
try to find it out: wouldn’t that be another way 
of keeping it?” 

“Yes, it would. If I knew there was a 
secret, I should like to find it out.” 

“ Well, I am going to try you. There isa 
secret. I know it; you do not. You have 
a right to know it some day, but not yet. I 
mean to tell it you, but I want you to learn 
a great deal first. I want to keep the secret 
from hurting you. Just as you would keep 


things from a baby which would hurt him, I 
have kept some things from you.” 

“Is the sword one of them, uncle?” I 
asked. 

“You could not do anything with the secret 
if you did know it,” my uncle went on, with- 
out heeding my question ; “ but there may be 





designing people who would make a tool of 
you for their own ends. It is far better you 
should be ignorant. Now will you keep my 
secret ?—or in other words, will you trust 
me?” 

I felt a little frightened. My imagination 
was at work on the formless thing. But I 
was chiefly afraid of the promise—lest I should 
anyway break it. 

“T will try to keep the secret—keep it from 
myself, that is—ain’t it, uncle ?” 

- “Yes. That is just what I mean.” 

“But how long will it be for, uncle ?” 

“T am not quite sure. It will depend on 
how wise and sensible you grow. Some boys 
are men at eighteen—some not atforty. The 
more reasonable and well-behaved you are, 
the sooner shall I feel at liberty to tell it you.” 

He ceased, and I remained silent. I was 
not astonished. The vague news fell in with 
all my fancies. The possibility of something 
pleasant, nay even wonderful and romantic, 
of course suggested itself, and the hope which 
thence gilded the delay tended to reconcile 
me to my ignorance. 

“T think it better you should not go back 
to Mr. Elder’s, Willie,” said my uncle. 

I was stunned at the words. Where could 
a place be found to compare for blessedness 
with Mr. Elder’s school? Not even the great 
Hall with its acres of rooms and its age-long 
history, could rival it. 

Some moments passed before I could utter 
a faltering “ Why ?” 

“That is part of my secret, Willie,” answered 
my uncle. “I know it’ will be a disappoint- 
ment to you, for you have been very happy 
with Mr. Elder.” ‘ 

“Yes, indeed,” I answered. It was all I 
could say, for the tears were rolling down my 
cheeks, and there was a great lump in my 
throat. 

“TI am very sorry indeed to give you pain, 
Willie,” he said kindly. 

“It’s not my blame, is it, uncle?” I sobbed. 

“ Not in the least, my boy.” 

“Oh! then, I don’t mind it so much.” 

“ There’s a brave boy! Now the question 
is what to do with you.” 

“ Can’t I stop at home then?” 


“No, that won't do either, Willie. I must 
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have you taught, and I haven’t time to teach 
you myself. Neither am I a scholar enough 
for it now; my learning has got rusty. I 
know your father would have wished to send 
you to College, and although I do not very 
well see how I can manage it, I must do the 
best I can. I’m not a rich man, you see, 
Willie, though I have alittle laid by. I never 
could do much at making money, and I must 
not leave your aunt unprovided for.” 

“No, uncle. Besides, I shall soon be able 
to work for myself and you too.” 

“ Not for a long time if you go to College, 
Willie. But we need not talk about that yet.” 

In the evening I went to my uncle’s room. 
He was sitting by his fire reading the New 
Testament. 

“ Please, uncle,” I said, “ will you tell me 
something about my father and mother.” 

“ With pleasure, my boy,” he answered, and 
after a moment's thought began to give me a 
sketch of my father’s life, with as many touches 
of the man himself as he could at the moment 
recall. I will not detain my reader with the 
narrative. It is sufficient to say that my 
father was a simple honorable man, without 
much education, but a great lover of plain 
books. His health had always been delicate ; 
and before he died he had been so long an 
invalid that my mother’s health had given way 
in nursing him, so that she very soon followed 
him. As his narrative closed my uncle said : 
“ Now Willie, you see, with a good man like 
that for your father, you are bound to be good 
and honorable. Never mind whether people 
praise you or not ; you do what you ought to 
do. And don’t be always thinking of your 
rights. There are people who consider them- 
selves very grand because they can’t bear to 
be interfered with. They think themselves 
lovers of justice, when it is only justice to 
themselves they care about. The true lover 
of justice is one who would rather die a slave 
than interfere with the rights of others. To 
wrong any one is the most terrible thing in the 
world. Injustice #o you is not an awful thing 
like injustice in you. I should like to see you 
& great man, Willie. Do you know what I 
mean by a great man?” 

“Something else than I know, I’m afraid, 





uncle,” I answered. 


“A great man is one who will try to do 
right against the devil himself ; one who will 
not do wrong to please anybody or to save 
his life.” 

I listened, but I thought with myself a man 
might do all that, and be no great man. I 
would do something better—some fine deed 
or other—I did not know what now, but I 
should find out by and by. My uncle was too 
easily pleased ; I should demand more of a 
great man. Not so did the knights of old 
gain their renown. I was silent. 

“T don’t want you to take my opinions as 
yours, you know, Willie,” my uncle resumed. 
“But I want you to remember what my 
opinion is.” 

As he spoke, he went to a drawer in the 
room, and brought out something which he 
put in my hands. I could hardly believe my 
eyes. It was the watch grannie had given 
me. 

“ There,” he said, “is your father’s watch. 
Let it keep you in mind that to be good is to 
be great.” 

“QO thank you, uncle!” I said, heeding 
only my recovered treasure. 

“ But didn’t it belong to somebody before 
my father? Grannie gave it me as if it had 
been hers.” 

“Your grandfather gave it to your father ; 
but when he died, your great-grandmother 
took it. Did she tell you anything about 
it ?” . 

“ Nothing particular. She said it was her 
husband's.” 

* So it was, I believe.” 

“ She used to call him my father.” 

“ Ah, you remember that !” 

“T’ve had so much time to think about 
things, uncle !” 

“Yes. Well—I hope you will think more 
about things yet.” 

“Yes, uncle. But there’s something else I 
should like to ask you about.” 

“ What's that?” 

“ The old sword ?” 

My uncle smiled, and rose again, saying 

“Ah! I thought as much.—Is that anp 
thing like it?” he added, bringing it from the 
bottom of a cupboard. 


I took it from his hands with awe. It was 
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the same. If I could have mistaken the hilt, 
I could not mistake the split sheath. 

“Oh, uncle !” I exclaimed, breathless with 
delight. 

“ That's it—isn’t it?” he said, enjoying my 
enjoyment. 

“ Yes, that it is! 
please.” 

“Indeed I can tell you very little. Some 
ancestor of ours fought with it somewhere. 
There was a story about it, but I have forgot 
it. You may have it if you like.” 

“No, uncle! May I? To take away with 
me?” 

“Yes. I think you are old enough now 
not to do any mischief with it.” 

I do not believe there was a happier boy in 
England that night. I did not mind where I 
went now. I thought I could even bear to 
bid Mrs. Elder farewell. Whether therefore 
possession had done me good, I leave my 
reader to judge. But happily for our blessed- 
ness, the joy of possession soon palls, and not 
many days had gone by before I found I had a 
heart yet. Strange to say, it was my aunt who 
touched it. 

I do not yet know all the reasons which 
brought my uncle to the resolution of sending 
me abroad : it was certainly an unusual mode 
of preparing one for the university ; but the 
next day he disclosed the plan to me. I was 
pleased with the notion. But my aunt’s apron 
went up to her eyes. It was a very hard 
apron, and I pitied those eyes although they 
were fierce. 

“Oh, auntie!” I said, “ what are you cry- 
ing for? Don’t you like me to go?” 

“It’s too far off, child. How am I to get 
to you if you should be taken ill?” 

Moved both by my own pleasure and her 
grief, I got up and threw my arms round her 
neck. I had never done so before. She re- 
turned my embrace and wept freely. 

As it was not a fit season for traveling, and 
as my uncle had not yet learned whither it 
would be well to send me, it was after all re- 
solved that I should return to Mr. Elder's for 
another half-year. This gave me unspeakable 


Now tell me all about it, 


pleasure ; and I set out for school again in 
such a blissful mood as must be rare in the 
experience of any life. 





CHAPTER XII. 


THE HOUSE-STEWARD. 


My uncle had had the watch cleaned and 
repaired for me, so that notwithstanding its 
great age, it was yet capable of a doubtful sort 
of service. Its caprices were almost human, 
but they never impaired the credit of its 
possession in the eyes of my school-fellows ; 
rather they added to the interest of the little 
machine, inasmuch as no one could foretell 
its behavior under any circumstances. We 
were far oftener late now, when we went out 
for aramble. Heretofore we had used our 
faculties and consulted the sky—now we 
trusted. to the watch, and indeed acted as if 
it could regulate the time to our convenience, 
and carry us home afterwards. We regarded 
it, in respect of time, very much as some 
people regard the Bible in respect of eternity. 
And the consequences were similar. We 
made an idol of it, and the idol played us 
the usual idol-pranks. 

But I think the possession of the sword, 
in my own eyes too a far grander thing than 
the watch, raised me yet higher in the regard 
of my companions. We could not be on 
such intimate terms with the sword, for one 
thing, as with the watch. It was in more 
senses than one beyond our sphere—a thing 
to be regarded with awe and reverence. Mr. 
Elder had most wisely made no objection to 
my having it in our bed-room ; but he drove 
two nails into the wall, and hung it high above 
my reach, saying the time had not come for 
my handling it. I believe the good man 
respected the ancient weapon, and wished to 
preserve it from such usage as it might have 
met with from boys. It was the more a con- 
stant stimulus to my imagination, and I 
believe insensibly to my moral nature as 
well, connecting me in a kind of dim con 
sciousness with foregone ancestors who had, 
I took it for granted, done well on the battle- 
field. I had the sense of an inherited char- 
acter to sustain in the new order of things 
But there was more in its influence which I 
can hardly define—the inheritance of it even 
gave birth to a certain sense of personal 
dignity. 

Although I never thought of visiting Mold- 
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warp Hall again without an invitation, I took 
my companions more than once into the 
woods which lay about it ; thus far I used the 
right of my acquaintance with the house- 
keeper. One day in spring, I had gone with 
them to the old narrow bridge. I was par- 
ticularly fond of visiting it. We lingered a 
long time about Queen Elizabeth's oak ; 
and by climbing up on each other's shoul- 
ders, and so gaining some stumps of vanished 
boughs, had succeeded in clambering, one 
after another, into the wilderness of its 
branches, where the young buds were 
now pushing away the withered leaves 
before them, as the young generations of 
men push the older into the grave. When 
my turn came, I climbed and climbed 
until I had reached a great height in’ its 
top. Then I sat down, holding by the branch 
over my head, and began to look about me. 
Below was an entangled net, as it seemed— 
a labyrinth of boughs, branches, twigs, and 
shoots. If I had fallen I could hardly have 
reached the earth. Through this environing 
mass of lines, I caught glimpses of the country 
around—green fields, swelling into hills, where 
the fresh foliage was bursting from the trees ; 
and below, the little stream ever pursuing its 
busy way, by a devious but certain path to its 
unknown future. Then my eyes turned to 
the tree-clad ascent on the opposite side: 
through the topmost of its trees shone a gold- 
en spark, a glimmer of yellow fire. It was 
the vane on the highest tower of the Hall. A 
great desire seized me to look on the lordly 
pile once more. I descended in haste, and 
proposed to my companions that we should 
climb through the woods, and have a peep at 
the house. The eldest, who was in a measure 
in charge of us—his name was Bardsley, for 
Fox was gone—proposed to consult my watch 
first. Had we known that the faithless thing 
had stopped for an hour and a half, and then 
resumed its onward course as if nothing had 
happened, we should not have delayed our 
return. As it was, off we scampered for the 
pack-horse bridge, which we left behind us 
only after many frog-leaps over the obstruct- 
ing stones at the ends. Then up through the 
wood we went like wild creatures, abstaining 
however from all shouting and mischief, aware 


son’s. She beckoned me. 





that we were on sufferance only. At length 
we stood on the verge of the descent, when 
to our surprise we saw the sun getting low in 
the horizon. Clouds were gathering over- 
head, and a wailful wind made one moaning 
sweep through the trees behind us in the hol- 
low. The sun had hidden his shape but not 
his splendor in the skirts of the white clouds 
which were closing in around him. Spring 
as it was, I thought I smelled snow in the air. 
But the vane which had drawn me shone 
brilliant against a darkening cloud, like a gold- 
en bird in the sky. We looked at each other, 
not in dismay exactly, but with a common 
feeling that the elements were gathering 
against us. The wise way would of course 
have been to turn at once and make for home ; 
but the watch had to be considered. Was 
the watch right, or was the watch wrong? 
Its health and conduct were of the greatest 
interest to the commonweal. That question 
must be answered. We looked from the 
watch to the sun, and back from the sun to 
the watch. Steady to all appearance as the 
descending sun itself, the hands were trotting 
and crawling along their appointed way, with 
a look of unconscious innocence, in the midst 
of their diamond coronet. I volunteered 
to settle the question: I would run to the 
Hall, ring the bell, and ask leave to go as far 
into the court as to see the clock on the cen- 
tral tower. The proposition was applauded. 
I ran, rang, and being recognized by the por- 
tress, was at once admitted. Ina moment I 
had satisfied myself of the treachery of my 
bosom-friend, and was turning to leave the 
court, when a lattice opened, and I heard a 
voice calling my name. It was Mrs. Wil- 
I went up under 
the window. 

“Why don’t you come and see me, Master 
Cumbermede ?” she said. 

“You didn’t ask me, Mrs. Wilson. I 
should have liked to come very much.” 

“Come in, then, and have tea with me 
now.” 

“No, thank you,” I answered. “My 
schoolfellows are waiting for me, and we are 
too late already. I only came to see the 
clock.” 

“ Well, you must come soon, then.” 
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“T will, Mrs. Wilson. Good night,” I 
answered, and away I ran, opened the wicket 
for myself, set my foot in the deep shoe-mould, 
then rushed down the rough steps and across 
the grass to my companions. 

When they heard what time it was, they 
turned without a word, and in less than a 
minute we were at the bottom of the hill and 
over the bridge. The wood followed us with 
a moan which was gathering to a roar. Down 
in the meadow it was growing dark. Before 
we reached the lodge it had begun to rain, 
and the wind, when we got out upon the road, 
was blowing a gale. We were seven miles 
from home. Happily the wind was in our 
back, and, wet to the skin, but not so weary 
because of the aid of the wind, we at length 
reached Aldwick. The sole punishment we 
had for being so late—and that was more a 
precaution than a punishment—was that we 
had to go to bed immediately after a hurried 
tea. To face and fight the elements is, how- 
ever, an invaluable lesson in childhood, and I 
do not think those parents do well who are 
over careful to preserve all their children from 
all inclemencies of weather or season. 

When the next holiday drew near, I once 
more requested and obtained permission to 
visit Moldwarp Hall. I am now puzzled to 
understand why my uncle had not interdicted 
it, but certainly he had laid no injunctions up- 
on me in regard thereto. Possibly he had 
communicated with Mrs. Wilson: I do not 
know. If he had requested Mr. Elder to 
prevent me, I could not have gone. So far, 
however, must this have been from being the 
case, that on the eve of the holiday, Mr. El- 
der said to me: 

“If Mrs. Wilson should ask you to stay all 
night, you may.” 

I suspect he knew more about some things 
than Idid. The notion of staying all night 
seemed to me, however, out of the question. 
Mrs. Wilson could not be expected to entertain 
me to that extent. I fancy, though, that she 
had written to make the request. My school- 
fellows accompanied me as far as the bridge, 
and there left me. Mrs. Wilson received me 


with notable warmth, and did propose that I 
should stay all night, to which I gladly agreed, 
more, it must be confessed, from the attrac- 





tion of the old house than the love I bore to 
Mrs. Wilson. 

“ But what is that you are carrying?” she 
asked. 

It was my sword. This requires a little ex. 
planation. 

It was natural enough that on the eve of a 
second visit, as I hoped, tothe armory, I should, 
on going up to bed, lift my eyes with longing 
look to my own sword. The thought followed 
—what a pleasure it would be to compare it 
with the other swords in the armory. If I 
could only get it down and smuggle it away 
with me! It was my own. I believed Mr. 
Elder would not approve of this; but at the 
same time he had never told me not to take 
it down: he had-only hung it too high for 
any of us to reach it—almost close to’ the 
ceiling in fact. But a want of enterprise was 
not then a fault of mine, and the temptation 
was great. So when my chum was asleep, I 
rose, and, by the remnant of a fading moon, 
got together the furniture—no easy under- 
taking, when the least noise would have be- 
trayed me. Fortunately there was a chest 
of drawers not far from under the object of 
my ambition, and I managed by half inches 
to move it the few feet necessary. On the 
top of this I hoisted the small dressing-table, 
which, being only of deal, was very light. 
The chest of drawers was large enough to 
hold my small box beside the table. I got 
on the drawers by means of a chair, then by 
means of the box I got on the table, and so 
succeeded in getting down the sword. Hav- 
ing replaced the furniture, I laid the weapon 
under my bolster, and was soon fast asleep. 
The moment I woke I got up, and before the 
house was stirring had deposited the sword in 
an outbuilding whence I could easily get it off 
the premises. Of course my companions knew, 
and I told them all my design. Moberly hinted 
that I ought to have asked Mr. Elder, but his 
was the sole remark in that direction. 

“It is my sword, Mrs. Wilson,” I answered. 

“How do you come to have a sword?” 
she asked. “It is hardly a fit plaything for you.” 

I told her how it had been in the house 
since long before I was born, and that I had 
brought it to compare with some of the swords 
in the armory. 
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“Very well,” she answered. “I daresay 
we can manage it; but when Mr. Close is at 
home, it is not very easy to get into the ar- 
mory. He's so jealous of any one touching 
his swords and guns!” 

*“ Who is Mr. Close, then?” 

“Mr. Close is the house-steward.” 

“ But they’re not his then, are they ?” 

“It’s quite enough that he thinks so. He 
has a fancy for that sort of thing. I’m sure I 
don’t see anything so precious in the rusty old 
rubbish.” 

I suspected that, as the saying is, there was 
no love lost between Mrs. Wilson and Mr. 
Close. I learned afterwards that he had been 
chaplain to a regiment of foot, which, accor- 
ding to rumor, he had had to leave for some 
misconduct. This was in the time of the pre- 
vious owner of Moldwarp Hall, and nobody 
now knew the circumstances under which he 
had become house-steward—a position in 
which Sir Giles, when he came to the property, 
had retained his services. 

“We are going to have company, and a 
dance, this evening,” continued Mrs. Wilson. 
“TI hardly know what to do with you, my 
hands are so full.” 

This was not very consistent with her invi- 
ting me to stay all night, and confirms my sus- 
picion that she had made a request of that 
purport of Mr. Elder, for otherwise, surely, 
she would have sent me home. 

“Oh! never-mind me, Mrs. Wilson,” I 
said. “If you will let me wander about the 
place, I shall be perfectly comfortable.” 

“Yes; but you might get in the way of the 
family, or the visitors,” she said. 

“T’ll take good care of that,” I returned. 
“Surely there is room in this huge place with- 
out running against any one.” 

“ There ought to be,” she answered. 

After a few minutes’ silence, she resumed, 

“We shall have a good many of them stay- 
ing all night, but there will be room for you, I 
dare say. What would you like to do with 
yourself till they begin to come ?” 

“TI should like to go to the library,” I 
answered, thinking, I confess, of the adjacent 
armory as well. “Should I be in the way 
there ?” 

“No; I don’t think you would,” she re- 








plied, thoughtfully. “It’s not often any one 
goes there.” 

“Who takes charge of the books?” I 
asked. 

“Oh! books don’t want much taking care 
of,” she replied. “I have thought of having 
them down and dusting the place out, but it 
would be such a job! and the dust don’t sig- 
nify upon old books. They ain’t of much 
count in this house. Nobody heeds them.” 

“T wish Sir Giles would let me come and 
put them in order in the holidays,” I said, 
little knowing how altogether unfit I yet was 
for such an undertaking. 

“ Ah well! we'll see. Who knows?” 

“You don’t think he would!” I exclaimed. 

“T don’t know. Perhaps he might. But I 
thought you were going abroad soon.” 

I had not said anything to her on the sub- 
ject. I had never had an opportunity. 

“Who told you that, Mrs. Wilson ?” 

“Never you mind. A little bird. Now 
you had better go to the library. I dare say 
you won’t hurt anything, for Sir Giles, al- 
though he never looks at the books, would be 
dreadfully angry if he thought anything were 
happening to them.” 

“T’ll take as good care of them as if they 
were my uncle’s. He used to let me handle 
his as much as I liked. I used to mend them 
up for him. I’m quite accustomed to books, 
I assure you, Mrs. Wilson.” 

“Come then; I will show you the way,” 
she said. 

“T think I know the way,” I answered. 
For I had pondered so much over the place, 
and had, I presume, filled so many gaps of 
recollection with creations of fancy, that I 
quite believed I knew my way all about the 
house. 

“‘We shall see,” she returned with a smile. 
“T will take you the nearest way, and you 
shall tell me on your honor if you remember 
it.” 

She led the way, and I followed. Passing 
down the stone stair and through several 
rooms, mostly plain bed-rooms, we arrived at 
a wooden staircase of which there were few 
in the place. -We ascended a little way, 
crossed one or two rooms more, came out on 
a small gallery open to the air, a sort of 
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covered bridge across a gulf in the building, 
re-entered, and after crossing other rooms, 
tapestried, and to my eyes richly furnished, 
arrived at the first of those occupied by the 
library. 

“ Now did you know the way, Wilfrid?” 

“ Not in the least,” I answered. “I can- 
not think how I could have forgotten it so 
entirely. I am ashamed of myself.” 

“You have no occasion,” she returned. 
“You never went that way at all.” 

“Oh, deat me!” I said; “ what a place it 
is! I might lose myself in it for a week.” 

“You would come out somewhere, if you 
went on long enough, I dare say. But you 
must not. leave the library till I come and 
fetch you. You will want some dinner before 
long.” 

“What time do you dine?” I asked, 
putting my hand to my watch-pocket. 

“Ah! you’ve got a watch—have you? 
But indeed on a day like this, I dine when I 
can. You needn’t fear. I will take care of 
you.” 

“* Mayn’t I go into the armory ?” 

“Tf you don’t mind the risk of meeting 
Mr. Close. But he’s not likely to be there 
to-day.” 

She left me with fresh injunctions not to 
stir till she came forme. But I now felt the 
place to be so like a rabbit-warren, that I 
dared not leave the library, if not for the 
fear of being lost, then for the fear of intrud- 
ing upon some of the family. I soon nestled 
in a corner, with books behind, books before, 
and books all around me. After trying 
several spots, like a miner searching for live 
lodes, and finding nothing auriferous to my 
limited capacities and tastes, I had at length 
struck upon a rich vein, had instantly dropped 
on the floor, and, with my back against the 
shelves, was now immersed in “ The Seven 
Champions of Christendom.” As I read, a 
ray of light which had been creeping along 
the shelves behind me, leaped upon my page. 
I looked up. I had not yet seen the room 
so light. Nor had I perceived before in 
what confusion and with what disrespect the 
books were heaped upon the shelves. A 
dith feeling awoke in me that to restore such 
a world to order would be like a work of 





creation ; but I sunk again forthwith in the 
delights of a feast provided for an imagina- 
tion which had in general to feed itself. I 
had here all the delight of invention without 
any of its effort. 

At length I became aware of some weari- 
ness. ‘The sunbeam had vanished, not only 
from the page, but from the room. I began 
to stretch my arms. As the tension of their 
muscles relaxed, my hand fell upon the sword 
which I had carried with me and laid on the 
floor by my side. It awoke another mental 
nerve. I would go and see the armory. 

I rose, and wandered slowly through room 
after room of the library, dragging my sword 
after me. When I reached the last, there, in 
the corner next the outer wall of the house, 
rose the three stone steps, leading to the 
little door that communicated with the trea- 
sury of ancient strife. I stood at the foot of 
the steps, irresolute for a moment, fearful lest 
my black man, Mr. Close, should be within, 
polishing his weapons perhaps, and fearful in 
his wrath. I ascended the steps, listened at 
the door, heard nothing, lifted the old, quaint- 
ly-formed latch, peeped in, and entered, 
There was the whole collection, abandoned 
to my eager gaze and eager hands! How 
long I stood, taking down weapon after wea- 
pon, examining each like an old book, specu- 
lating upon modes of use, and intention of 
varieties in form, poring over adornment and 
mounting, I cannot tell. Historically the 
whole was a sealed book ; individually I made 
a thorough acquaintance with not a few, 
noting the differences and resemblances be- 
tween them and my own, and instead of los- 
ing conceit of the latter, finding more and 
more reasons for holding it dear and honor- 
able. I was poising in one hand, with the 
blade upright in the air—for otherwise I could 
scarcely have held it in both—a huge, two- 
handed, double-hilted sword, with serrated 
double edge, when I heard a step approach- 
ing, and before I had well replaced the sword, 
a little door in a corner which I had scarcely 
noticed—the third door to the room—opened, 
and down the last steps of the narrowest of 
winding stairs, a little man in black screwed 
himself into the armory. I was startled but 


not altogether frightened. I felt myself grasp- 
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ing my own sword somewhat nervously in my 
left hand, as I abandoned the great one, and 
let it fall back with a clang into its corner. 

“ By the powers!” exclaimed Mr. Close, 
revealing himself an Irishman at once in the 
surprise of my presence, “and who have we 
here ?” 

I felt my voice tremble a little as I replied, 

“Mrs. Wilson allowed me to come, sir. I 
assure you I have not been hurting anything. 

“Who's to tell that? Mrs. Wilson has no 
business to let any one come here. This is 
my quarters. ‘There—you’ve got one in your 
hand now! You've left finger-marks on the 
blade, I'll be bound. Give it me.” 

He stretched out his hand. I drew back. 

“ This one is mine,” I said. 

“ Ho, ho, young gentleman! So you're a 
collector—are you? Already too! Nothing 
like beginning in time! Let me look at the 
thing though.” 

He was a little man, as I have said, dressed 
in black, with a frock coat and a deep white 
neckcloth. His face would have been vulgar, 
especially as his nose was a traitor to his 
mouth, revealing in its hue the proclivities of 
its owner, but for a certain look of the con- 
noisseur which went far to redeem it. The 
hand which he stretched out to take my weap- 
on was small and delicate—like a woman's in- 
deed. His speech was that of a gentleman. I 
handed him the sword at once. 

He had scarcely glanced at it when a strange 
look passed over his countenance. He tried 
to draw it, failed, and looking all along the 
sheath, saw its condition. Then his eyes 
flashed. He turned from me abruptly, and 
went up the stair he had descended. I wait- 
ed anxiously for what seemed to me half an 
hour: I dare say it was not more than ten 
minutes. At last I heard him revolving on 
his axis down the corkscrew staircase. He 
entered and handed me my sword, saying— 

“There! I can’t get it out of the sheath. 
It’s in a horrid state of rust. Where did you 
fall in with it ?” 

I told him all I knew about it. If he did 
not seem exactly interested, he certainly be- 
haved with some oddity. When I told him 
what my grandmother had said about some 
battle in which an ancestor had worn it, his 





arm rose with a jerk, and the motions of his 
face, especially of his mouth, which appeared 
to be eating its own teeth, were for a moment 
grotesque. When I had finished, he said, with 
indifferent tone, but eager face— 

“ Well, it’s a rusty old thing, but I like old 
weapons. I'll give you a bran new officer's 
sword, as bright as a mirror, for it—I will. 
There now! Is it a bargain?” 

“TI could not part with it, sir—not for the 
best sword in the country,” I answered. 
“You see it has been so long in our family.” 

“Hm! hm! You're quite right, my boy. 
I wouldn’t if I were you. But as I see_you 
know how to set a right value on such a weap- 
on, you may stay and look at mine as long as 
you like. Only if you take any of them from 
their sheaths, you must be very careful how 
you put them in again. Don’t use any force. 
If there is any one you can’t manage easily, 
just lay it on the window-sill, and I will attend 
to it. Mind you don’t handle—I mean touch 
the blades at all. There would be no end of 
rust-spots before morning.” 

I was full of gratitude for the confidence he 
placed in me. 

“T can’t stop now to tell you about them 
all, but I will—some day.” 

So saying he disappeared once more up 
the little staircase, leaving me like Aladdin 
in the jewel-forest. I had not been alone 
more than half an hour or so, however, when 
he returned, and taking down a dagger, said 
abruptly, 

“There, that is the dagger with which 
Lord Harry Rolleston”"—think that was the 
name, but knowing nothing of the family or 
its history, I could not keep the names 
separate—“ stabbed his brother Gilbert. 
And there is——” 

He took down one after another, and with 
every one he associated some fact—or fancy 
perhaps, for I suspect now that he invented 
not a few of his incidents. 

“ They have always been fond of weapons 
in this house,” he said. ‘There now is one 
with the strangest story! It’s in print—I can 
show it you in print in the library there. 
It had the reputation of being a magic 
sword r 

“Like King Arthur's Excalibur?” I asked, 
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for I had read a good deal of the history of 
Prince, Arthur. 

‘Just so,” said Mr. Close. ‘“ Well, that 
sword had been in the family for many years 
—I may say centuries. One day it disap- 
peared, and there was a great outcry. A 
lackey had been discharged for some cause 
or other, and it was believed he had taken it. 
But before they found him, the sword was in 
its place upon the wall. Afterwards the 
man confessed that he had taken it, out of 
revenge, for he knew how it was prized. 
But in the middle of the next night, as he 
slept in a roadside inn, a figure dressed in 
ancient armor had entered the roem, taken 
up the sword, and gone away with it. I 
daresay it was all nonsense. His heart had 
failed him when he found he was followed, and 
he had contrived by the help of some fellow- 
servant to restore it. But there are very 
queer stories about old weapons—swords in 
particular. I must go row,” he concluded, 
“for we have company to-night, and I have 
a good many things to see to.” 

So saying he left me. I remained a long 
time in the armory, and then returned to the 
library, where I seated myself in the same 
corner as before, and went on with my read- 
ing—lost in pleasure. 

All at once I became aware that the light 
was thickening, and that I was very hungry. 
At the same moment I heard a slight rustle 
in the room, and looked round, expecting to 
see Mrs. Wilson come to fetch me. But 
there stood Miss Clara—not now in white, 
however, but in a black silk frock. She had 
grown since I saw her last, and was pret- 
tier than ever. She started when she saw 
me. 
“You here!” she exclaimed, as if we had 
known each other all our lives. ‘ What are 
you doing here ?” 

“ Reading,” I answered, and rose from the 
floor, replacing the book as I rose. “I 
thought you were Mrs. Wilson come to fetch 


” 


me. 
“Ts she coming here?” 
“Yes. She told me not to leave the li- 
brary till she came for me.” 
“ Then I must get out of the way.” 
“Why so, Miss Clara?” I asked. 





“TI don’t mean her to know I am here. 
If you tell, I shall think you the meanest” 

“Don’t trouble yourself to find your pun- 
ishment before you’ve found your crime,” I 
said, thinking of my own processes of inven- 
tion. What a little prig I must have been! 

“ Very well, I will trust you,” she returned, 
holding out her hand—* I didn’t give it you 
to keep, though,” she added, finding that, with 
more of country manners than tenderness, I 
fear, I retained it in my boyish grasp. 

I felt awkward at once, and let it go. 

“Thank you,” she said. ‘ Now, when do 
you expect Mrs. Wilson ?” 

“‘T don’t Know at all. She said she would 
fetch me for dinner. There she comes, I do 
believe.” 

Clara turned her head like a startled forest 
creature that wants to listen but does not 
know in what direction, and moved her feet 
as if she were about to fly. 

“ Come back after dinner,” she said: “ you 
had better!” and darting to the other side of 
the room, lifted a piece of hanging tapestry, 
and vanished just in time, for Mrs. Wilson's 
first words crossed her last. 

“My dear boy—Master Cumbermede, I 
should say, I am sorry I have not been able 
to get to you sooner. One thing after an- 
other has kept me on my legs till I’m ready to 
drop. The cook is as tiresome as cooks only 
can be. But come along ; I’ve got a mouth- 
ful of dinner for you at last, and a few minutes 
to eat my share of it with you, I hope.” 

I followed without a word, feeling a little 
guilty, but only towards Mrs. Wilson, not to- 
wards myself, if my reader will acknowledge 
the difference—for I did not feel that I ought 
to betray Miss Clara. We returned as we 
came ; and certainly whatever temper the 
cook might be in, there was nothing amiss 
with the dinner. Had there been, however, 
I was far too hungry to find fault with it. 

“Well, how have you enjoyed yourself, 
Master Wilfrid? Not very much, I’m afraid. 
But really I could not help it,” said Mrs. 
Wilson. 

“T couldn’t have enjoyed myself more,” I 
answered. “If you will allow me, I'll go 
back te the library as soon as I’ve done my 
dinner.” 
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“ But it’s almost dark there now.” 

“You wouldn’t mind letting me have a 
candle, Mrs. Wilson?” 

“ A candle, child! It would be of no use. 
The place wouldn’t light up with twenty 
candles.” 

“ But I don’t want it lighted up. I could 
read by one candle as well as by twenty.” 

“Very well. You shall do as you like. 
Only be careful, for the old house is as dry 
as tinder, and if you were to set fire to 
anything, we should be all in a blaze in a 
moment.” 

“T will be careful, Mrs. Wilson. You may 
trust me. Indeed you may.” 





She hurried me a little over my dinner. 
The bell in the court rang loudly. 

“ There’s some of them already! That must 
be the Simmonses. ‘They're always early, 
and they always come to that gate—I suppose 
because they haven't a carriage of their own, 
and don’t like to drive into the high court 
in a chaise from the George and Pudding.” 

“ T’ve quite done, ma’am ; may I go now?” 

“ Wait till I get you a candle.” 

She took one from a press in the room, 
lighted it, led me once more to the library, 
and there left me with the fresh injunction not 
to be peeping out and getting in the way of 
the visitors. 


(To be continued.) 


TO MY WILD SIS. 


Be like the rose. It doth not burst 
To the full pride of life at first : 

It openeth not to sun and dew 

Its earliest and fairest hue ; 

But, charier of its sweet perfume, 

It mantleth up its freshening bloom 
Till it can burst and bloom with power, 
A beautiful and perfect flower. 


Be like it, then, and place not now 
The wreath of fashion on thy brow; 
But be thou in thy budding years 

As pure and taintless as thy tears. 
Let hallowed thought and simple truth 
Be but the deepened hues of youth ; 
And thou shalt have in future hour 

A perfect woman's hallowed power— 
A power to love and soothe and bless 
A portion of earth’s wretchedness. 


But be thou still, my wayward girl, 

A treasure like the ocean pearl, 

Whose worth, though much and pure it be, 
Keeps holy shrine beneath the sea. 


Vor. I —22 
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A CHRISTMAS EVE IN GERMANY. 


Or all the numerous Christmas gatherings 
at which I have “assisted” in Germany, the 
most interesting was that of the Bergwerk,— 
the most distinguished of the numerous club 
associations of the city where I was residing. 
The members are either artists or authors. 
It is called the “ Bergwerk,” or “ Mine ;” its 
members are “Knappen,” or master-workmen. 
As the most precious substances of the mate- 
rial world are gained only through hard labor, 
so in the realms of intellect and art treasures 
of thought and genius are obtained only after 
much hard drudging and delving. In accord- 
ance with the significance of their name, the 
members at their meetings adopt the costume 
and phraseology of the miners,—each one 
throwing over his coat—upon which often 
glitters more than one decoration bestowed 
by princely hands—a miner's blouse, and 
placing upon his head a little round cap with 
no ornament but a gilt hammer and pick, the 
badge of the society. In his hand he carries 
a wooden hammer, and all expressions of ap- 
probation are given by a vigorous rapping and 
thumping upon a wooden block beside him. 
The assembly presents a most grotesque ap- 
pearance,—the uninitiated would hardly sus- 
pect the bright stars in the world of literature 
and art which are hiding away under this curi- 
ous disguise. 

I will premise that ladies are not admitted 
to their weekly meetings. It is only the ex- 
pansively generous influence of Christmas 
which induces them, once a year, to throw out 
their Society's arms, and embrace the fair 
ones allied with its members. 

Years ago, when the organization was in its 
youth, and the “Miners” brisk and lively, 
they gave, from time to time, the finest balls 
of the season, which were often graced by the 
presence of the King and Court; but now 
they assert that, although there is great art in 
dancing well, it is not the noblest art to pur- 
sue. 

Each member is called a “ Xnapfe,” as I 
have said, but on admission to the order he must 
be christened anew—receiving some comical 
name suggested by the peculiarities of his 
profession. Under penalty of a fine for vio- 








lation of the rule, these names must be used 
by the members as they address each other. 

Some of these appellations are very droll, 
perhaps a little sarcastic. A celebrated ro- 
mance-writer, somewhat diffuse in his style, is 
called the “Knappe Zintenklecks"— Ink- 
splash!” A renowned violinist gets no bet- 
ter name than “ Pizsicato ;” a singer is but a 
“ Kehlkopf” —Larynx ; a wealthy banker, who 
in his leisure hours dabbles with the muses, 
is told, in the word “ Zah/wort,’ to look to 
his counters. An architect, under whose di- 
rection some of the finest buildings in the 
country have been erected, is christened 
“ Shnorkel” —Flourish. A German savant, 
who has more than once visited the icy regions 
of the North, is dubbed “ Esquimaux,” and the 
word “Croup” keeps the poet-doctor con- 
stantly in mind of the responsibilities of his 
profession. One of the greatest baritones 
that the world has ever known, now retired 
into private life, has his past triumphs brought 
to mind as the members call out “Anappe 
Furioso.” Another musician, a pianist, whose 
weakness, if he has any, is a leaning towards 
a certain school, perhaps not over popular, 
is designated “ Futurus.” A classical profes- 
sor is the “ Lexicon” of the party, while a mathe- 
matician is but a “ Fraction.” A poet is told 
to look to his “ Feet,” an artist isa “‘ Sketch.” 
“ Fig-leaf” suggests to a sculptor the difficul- 
ties of properly adjusting drapery ; an amiable 
young Pole, whose exquisite silhouettes have 
created a new branch of art, is called “Knappe 
Tusch” —Indian Ink. A group of architects 
form “Beams,” Squares,” ‘“ Freestones,” 
“ Keystones,” etc., while a company of musi- 
cal celebrities answer to the euphonious titles 
of “Fiddlestick,” “ Fiddlestring,” “Shake,” 
“Trill,” “Quaver,” “Quodlibet,” “Sharp,’> 
“Valve,” etc. A renowned student and 
teacher of zsthetics, who soars into regions 
high above those where the ordinary student 
dwells, is called “ Plackholz”—*“ Plodder” or 
“ Plodhorse.” Just think of it! What a shock 
it must give to his exquisitely refined nature 
to be brought down to common life in that 
abrupt manner. 

The mock gravity with which these hoary- 
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headed savants, wits, poets, artists, etc., em- 
ploy these terms in addressing each other, is, 
to a stranger, the most comical part of all. 

On that memorable Christmas eve when I 
was admitted,—the first American lady who 
ever entered into those sacred precincts,—we 
assembled at an early hour in the beautiful 
rooms belonging to the Bergwerk. The pres- 
ident of the society, being a royal architect, 
was enabled, in the construction of one of the 
government buildings, to reserve a cozy room 
for his pets. The liberality of the govern- 
ment in according the space has not been 
unequalled by the generosity of the “ Mi- 
ners” in decorating it in a becoming and char- 
acteristic manner. It is furnished with a 
library ; statues adorn the niches; paintings, 
engravings, and elaborate architectural plans 
cover the walls—all the productions of the 
Miners’ own heads and hands. 

Of course the evening commenced with a 
peace-offering to the demon of appetite. 
How little we should hear of discord and dis- 
sension if people reserved the discussion of all 
knotty questions till after dinner! At any 
rate, on that occasion groups of thrées, fours, 
and a dozen gathered around the tables, ate, 
drank, and cracked jokes, till the whole com- 
pany was in a most genial mood. Do not 
imagine that any had imbibed tod much. 
The Germans drink copiously, but the liquors 
are light, and their natures are not easily ex- 
cited. 

About ten o’clock, a curtain drawn across 
a temporary stage was removed, revealing a 
forest scene. Deep in its recesses sat the 
goblin Riibezahl, guarding the entrance to a 
dark cavern, which, by a stretch of imagina- 
tion, could be supposed to represent the shaft 
of the “mines” in which we were then revel- 
ling. Riibezahl is the goblin of the mines of the 
Riesengebirge. Whatever his usual temper 
may be, he was, on this evening, well dis- 
posed—and sat grinning before a bright fire, 
delighting mightily in the fun going on during 
the distribution of the gifts, which were heaped 
upon the rocks around. 

The youngest members of the Society, act- 
ing as servants of the elder, hastened to dis- 
tribute the presents to the gentlemen first. 
Each member had sent something to another 








member, who had been apportioned to him 
by lot. Of course, the recipient of the gift 
had no idea who was the giver. A comical 
challenge to address the company accom- 
panied each ; and after the wrappers were. re- 
moved, and the presents inspected, the presi- 
dent, by several vigorous strokes of the ham- 
mer, brought the meeting to order. In a few 
appropriate words he thanked the “ Miners’ 
for his exquisite present, the donation of the 
whole Society, read a few business reports, 
and then called upon the others to return 
thanks to their unknown donors. 

Here followed, for more than an hour, such 
“a feast of reason and flow of soul” as I had 
supposed existed only as a figure of speech. 
No one present that evening could ever after 
call the Germans a “heavy people.” Their 
jokes were not a mere play upon words—a 
conglomeration of slang phrases which some- 
times passes for wit, but they were the true, 
current coin, coming forth pure and spark- 
ling from the mint,—no base alloy tarnishing 
their purity or depreciating their value. The 
speeches were all improvised, but the gift was 
always the suggesting topic. ‘The incog. giver 
was hunted out, and decorated with flaming 
titles, conferred either in poetry or prose, as 
the genius of the speaker dictated. The 
present, which was sure to be of a most ab- 
surd kind, was represented as filling a want 
long felt in the ménage of the receiver, for 
which he poured forth the most profuse thanks 
in a style so finished that it was difficult to 
believe that each one spoke without the slight- 
est preparation. I could not enumerate all 
the gifts, but remember a few as being absurdly 
boyish in character. The banker received a 
huge multiplication card, which he facetiously 
remarked was more acceptable than the divi- 
sion table would have been. The violinist 
had a sugar violin in return for the “linked 
sweetness, long drawn out,” with which he 
had so often entertained his friends. The 
thin, spare “ Lexicon,” who looked as if 
he never smiled—might indeed have thrust 
the word mirth out of his vocabulary—was told 
in a huge Pokal, or goblet, to drink and be 
merry. A renowned actor had a box of toys 
—a puppet-show—which he said would be- 
guile many a weary hour. The romanee- 
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writer promised to take the lessons, in a book 
of sermons on the “sin of lying,” seriously to 
heart ; while the poet said, after reading the 
History of the Quakers, he too might learn 
to appreciate plainness of speech. Do not 
suppose that I am attempting to transcribe 
the wit and humor of that evening, which 
flowed in such copious streams. The man- 
ner, the time and place, lent the charm which 
a mere description must fail to convey. But 
I gasped for relief when the speeches were 
over, for my poor brain was in a whirl; it 
could not take in so much at once, though 
truth compels me to state that the humorous 
charger, prancing too gayly, sometimes igno- 
miniously threw his rider to the ground ; but 
these were exceptional .discords to the har- 
monious brilliancy of the whole. 

Then came a musical entertainment, partly 
serious, partly comical. Some artists did 
their best, while others, for our greater delec- 
tation, tried to do their worst. A quintette 
party gave us a representation of an amateur 
concert ; and certainly only great artists could 
have done the thing so badly. The leader 
commenced by an address to the performers, 
urging upon them the necessity of unanimity 
of action, the subduing of each individual will 
for the common good, and telling them that 
if one of them should, for a moment, feel in- 
clined to improvise an obligato, he should, be- 
fore rushing away with his idea, ascertain if 
the others were willing to await his return to 
reason—and the tune. Above all, he exhort- 
ed them, if they could not exactly keep to- 
gether through the whole performance, they 
should, at least, try to strike the final chords 
ensemble. The excruciating discords which 
followed were drowned in roars of laughter. 

Thereupon came a comic song called the 
“Tsthmus of Suez,” in which every political 
event of the last decade was drolly set forth 
to the music of a Volkslied. 

Then the president announced that a cele- 
brated preacher had asked permission to ad- 
dress the company upon the sin of Langeweile 
—tediousness. A furious rapping of the ham- 
mers greeted the entry of an artist, whose 
pictures, in their rich coloring, rival Titian’s, 
disguised as a Jesuit Father. With downcast 
eyes, and hands crossed upen his breast, he 





slowly passed to the speaker’s desk and com- 
menced his discourse, which consisted of the 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet. For five 
minutes he rang the changes upon A B C 
alone, but they were all given with such fire, 
such variety of modulation and gesture, that 
one would hardly believe that he was not 
really haranguing the audience in a most elo- 
quent manner. At one moment his voice 
rose in tones of the loudest denunciation ; the 
next it assumed an argumentative strain. 
Again he besought, supplicated, seemed to 
weep even with sorrow for the obstinacy of his 
hearers. Then he turned to sarcastic wea- 
pons—hurling bitter, cutting sounds at his im- 
aginary opponents. After twenty minutes 
he retired, and although not one word had 
been uttered, we all exclaimed, “ What an elo- 
quent speech!” I had never in my life heard 
anything so supremely ludicrous. And so the 
evening wore on with a variety of entertain- 
ment, enough to have filled up a dozen even- 
ings. 

One of the by-laws requires the members 
to bring something, of their own work, for 
each meeting. Thus the poet's last effort, the 
artist’s newest work, the architect’s grand 
plan, treatises upon topics grave and gay, 
are proved in the caverns of the “ Mine” 
before emerging into the outer world. 

Once or twice in the course of the evening, 
just to prove that the members were not too 
old for such things, one and another of the 
musical celebrities—whose thrilling harmonies 
charm the multitude—thought it not beneath 
their dignity to strike up a bewitching waltz, a 
jolly polka, or a romping galop, and away 
went the joyous crowd, spinning, whirling, 
jumping, with all their youthful fire and elas- 
ticity. To one of my many exclamations of 
delight a Knappe replied :— 

“It is heavier than usual this evening. 
There seems to be no life in us.” * 

“Well!” I said, “you must have adamantine 
natures if you can bear any more than this.” 

“ Ah!” was the sad rejoinder, “it is plain that 
we are growing old and grim. The cobwebs 
of time are spun upon the gray walls of 
these caverns where we dig and toil ; these 
intellectual gymnastics avail naught but to 
show that no human efforts can renew the 
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vigor of the muscles from which youth has de- 
parted forever. Better were it that we rest 
content with the laurels already won, leaving 
the rising generation to penetrate into the 
deeper recesses, and bring forth the yet undis- 
covered treasures.” 

Occasionally simple refreshments were 
passed,—lemonade, and cakes ornamented 
with sugar hammer and pick. 

Finally came the ladies’ turn to receive 
their gifts. ‘They were escorted to the table, 
where the presents lay heaped up. Each one 
being disguised, the lady selected any shape 
that struck her fancy, and removed the wrap- 
pings to find some exquisite article de virtu. 
The ladies were not required, as were the 
gentlemen, to address their thanks to the 
assembled company. Perhaps they thought 
that if we once got the floor the house would 
never be brought to order again. We did 
our best to appear grateful, casting thankful 
looks right and left. 

A touching tribute was paid to the memory 
of their fellow-workers, who, after years of 
toil, side by side, had since the last Christmas- 
tide cast away their implements, and gone 
beyond those walls which, once scaled, are 
never more repassed. ° 

The grande finale was the mimic torch- 
light procession through the galleries of the 





“Mine.” Adjoining the Society’s rooms is a 
concert-hall, capable of accommodating three 
or four thousand persons. Its Egyptian dark- 
ness on that night was but little relieved, as 
the company, with wee Christmas candles in 
hand, wound round and round this immense 
space, the flittering fire-fly light of the tiny 
candles producing a drolly weird effect. 

What else could be done? The night was 
far spent; so a wag suggested, for variety, 
that we should all go home. With deferen- 
tial politeness the cavaliers pressed their lips 
upon the ladies’ hands, thanked them for hav- 
ing graced the evening with their presence, 
and wished that they might be oftener among 
them. Why do they not invite them, then? 
One can hardly tell where the fault lies that 
the sexes are so much divided in their amuse- 
ments. The German gentleman professes to 
like the society of ladies, but as he rarely 
seeks it, it would follow that he regards the 
time passed with them as in a measure wasted. 

But I do not propose to write a treatise 
upon the condition of woman in Germany. It 
would be ungenerous and ungrateful on my 
part to pass any censures upon a people who 
have always been kind to me as a stranger, 
and have given me an evening’s entertain- 
ment which I shall all my life remember with 
delight. 
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To the one hundred thousand families into which 
this number of ScRIBNER’s MONTHLY will go, we 
heartily wish A MERRY AND A HAPPY CHRISTMAS. 

We pity the man who can find nothing in this holi- 
day but an occasion of social merry-making, and the 
bestowal and interchange of gifts, and who fails to re- 
alize that it commemorates the beginning and the 
source of more blessings than he can count, The hat 
he wears, the coat that covers him with comfort and 
someliness, the house that shelters him, the culture that 
gives him personal and social value, the books that fill 
his library and enrich his leisure, the institutions that 
organize his privilegesin church and State and society, 
ithe pictures that adorn the walls of his dwelling, the 
jgentleness of character and the harmony of social rela- 
tions that make life so sweet and safe, in contrast with 





the conditions of savage existence, and even the quality 





of the air he breathes—for climate is modified by the 
changes wrought through Christian civilization—are the 
result of the wonderful life that, nearly nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, drew its first breath in a stable, while 
the great star looked on, and the angels tunefully told 
of God’s good-will to men. The life that began then 
and there became the way to happy immortality and 
heaven. The leader then born—himself perfection— 
took his place at the front of progress; and every ex- 
cellence achieved by individuals and nations has been 
the result of a faithful following in his shining foot- 
steps. 

What are we, in all that is admirable and desirable 
in character and condition, that is not directly tracea- 
ble to the manger of Bethlehem? The being intro- 
duced to an earthly existence there brought with him 
the means for the transformation and redemption of a 
race, The best civilization the world has ever seen was 
founded upon the principles of the religion which he 
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taught. All institutions have been good just in the 
proportion in which they have incorporated his spirit 
and his precepts. The noblest inspirations of art, in 
cathedrals and pictures and statuary, have been drawn 
from him. In ten thousand ways he is the fountain of 
the world’s life ; and those who contemn his person and 
his mission must do it dissuaded by the blessings which 
he bears to them during every moment of their lives. 

Let the children wish each other ‘A merry Christ- 
mas ;” and, in the gifts that come to them, realize a 
pleasure which no other day of all the year can bestow. 
They are young, and can know little more than the sim- 
ple fact that their hands are full of good because Jesus 
Christ was born. But with us, who are older, the day 
should be one of profound gratitude and of sweet and 
solemn pleasure. 'Wecommemorate the birthday of a 
personal friend, or of a public benefactor, with gay 
festivities; but the birthday of the Divine Redeemer 
of a race calls for emotions deeper than merriment, and 
rites more dignified and significant than the eating of a 
dinner, 

** A merry Christmas!” then, to the children, and 
a deeply happy and grateful Christmas to all ! 





THE EUROPEAN OUTLOOK. 


In that month of all the year that has been specially 
consecrated, by tradition and religious observance, to 
the birthday of the Prince of Peace, the world is this 
year compelled to look forth upon a prospect of war, 
unparalleled in magnitude and uncertain in its course 
amd conclusion. The Franco-Prussian contest still 
rages, and not only engenders its own woes and crimes, 
but embitters the new conflict now threatened in the 
Eastern countries of Europe. Should war actually 
break out between England and Russia, it would 
scarcely fail to become general throughout Europe, 
and, by so doing, materially to change its original 
shape and tendency. It would directly become in- 
volved with the war now raging in France; for, of 
necessity, England would then become the ally of 
France, as she was in the Crimean war ; while Russia 
would ally herself with Germany. Nor could this 
struggle long continue without the result foreshadowed 
by Lord Clarendon in his secret despatch to Sir Ham- 
ilton Seymour, in March, 1853. The English minister, 
then holding the same place and the same sentiments 
that Lord Granville now holds, said, that “‘no great 
question can be agitated in the East without becoming 
a source of discord in the West ; and every great question 
in the West will assume a revolutionary character, and 
embrace a revision of the entire social system.” And we 
have the authority of no less a person than Count Bis- 
marck that such revisions can only be accomplished by 
**blood and iron”—a remark which he has been illus- 
trating, on a grand scale, since the first of August 
last 


It may be, however, that a general European war is 
not so imminent as many imagine. If the demands 
of Gortsthakoff for a revision of the treaty of Paris are 





persisted in, and if diplomacy cannot settle the matter, 
war is certain to follow,—but it may not be for 
months yet. It is probable, however, that, if the 
Franco-Prussian war does not soon close, this fact 
alone will compel hostilities between England and 
Russia ; for in no way, except by war, can England and 
Austria make sure of checking the progress of Russia 
in Turkey. As ‘ England’s distress is Ireland’s op- 
portunity,’’ so the humiliation of France is the oppor- 
tunity of Russia, If the Czar really means to carry 
out the policy of his father Nicholas, and establish him- 
self as the political head of the fifteen million Chris- 
tians now under the Sultan’s government, he can do 
so now with very little opposition, if England does not 
threaten war, He will not need the active co-operation 
of his kinsman, the King of Prussia, nor will he fear 
the military force of Austria and Turkey. England 
alone has the power to thwart him, either by actual 
war, or by such a menace of it as will persuade him 
that diplomacy is his best resort. The maintenance 
of general peace in Europe depends, therefore, to-day 
upon the firmness of Russia in pushing forward, and 
the resolution with which England opposes, 

The immediate cause of quarrel is what is known as 
‘*the neutralization of the Black Sea.” This phrase 
came into general use at the time of the treaty of Paris, 
in March and April, 1856, but the fact implied had 
existed by treaty ever since June, 1841. In that 
montha treaty was made between the five great powers 
of Europe—England, France, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia—by which the Sultan was allowed to exclude 
from the entrance of the Black Sea all ships-of-war. 
He might invite them to enter, but he was at liberty 
to exclude them, During the Crimean war Gortscha- 
koff, now the Russian prime minister, but then ambas- 
sador at Vienna, proposed, as one condition of peace, 
that the Czar and the Sultan should both be allowed to 
maintain war vessels in the Euxine,—the number to be 
decided upon by the two powers between themselves,— 
while all other war vessels should be excluded, This, 
of course, was refused by the other powers, and the 
eleventh article of the Paris treaty, taken in connec- 
tion with a special convention on the subject, fixed 
the number of war vessels of Russia and Turkey in the 
Black Sea at ten each, for coast service. All other 
vessels-of-war, of any nation, were to be excluded. It 
is this stipulation of 1856 that Russia now maintains 
the right to disregard. The answer made by Lord 
Granville is the obvious one,—that conditions imposed 
by a Congress of powers cannot be set aside at the will 
of a single nation. It is our secession movement over 
again,—Russia claiming the right to secede from the 
Paris agreement, just as South Carolina seceded from 
the Federal Union. In itself, however, the Russian 
demand for a revision of the treaty is not an unfair 
one; and it reopens the old question, whether the 
Western powers of Europe will maintain the Turks in 
possession of their decaying empire. 

In his remarkable conference with Sir Hamilton 
Seymour in 1853, the Czar Nicholas asserted that it 
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was not for the interest of Europe that the “Sick 
man’? of Turkeyshould continue there. ‘‘ The Turk- 
ish Empire,’’ he said, “is to be tolerated, —not recon- 
structed if it falls in pieces.’ England then thought 
otherwise; and so shedoesnow. There isno point of 
her foreign policy so well established, none which she is 
so little likely to yield as this, and hence the danger of 
war now as in 1854. It might then have been averted 
but for the intrigues of Louis Napoleon, who wanted 
to strengthen his then recent usurpation by an alliance 
with England against Russia; it might now be averted, 
but for the ruin which Louis Napoleon has finally 
brought upon France. If that great nation is allowed 
to remain under the chastisement of Prussia, war be- 
tween England and Russia, to be followed by a 
general European war, seems inevitable. Of this 
the English have gradually become aware, and the 
whole weight of that nation is now throwing itself, to 
some purpose, in favor of an armistice in France. 
And thus the Eastern menace of war may bring about 
peace in the West of Europe. This is the gleam of 
hope in the stormy sky of this sad December. 

There is, however, a far better hope in the results 
of the conflict now raging. The basis of peace pro- 
posed by Bismarck—the cession of territory—can hardly 
be accepted by France. If forced upon her now, she 
will exact vengeance for it hereafter, when her turn 
comes. But the basis of peace suggested by Senator 
Sumner—the general disarmament of the European na- 
tions—is timely, practical, and of immense value to civ- 
ilization. In the demonstration which Russia is now 
making, the shrewd ministers of the Czar have several 
objects in view; but one of them, no doubt, is such 
a general disarmament. And if a peace congress of the 
European powers should assemble to consider the 
propositions of Russia, we doubt not that one of 
them would look to the reduction of the standing 
armies, For such a result the way is now open. 
The French standing army is destroyed; that of 
Austria can with difficulty be supported from her 
bankrupt treasury ; that of Prussia will no longer be 
needed, nor will the people tolerate the burden of it 
much longer. If Russia, then, comes forward and 
offers to disband half a million of soldiers, a Euro- 
pean peace may yet be possible on the condition of a 
universal disarmament. This is the most hopeful view 
that can be taken of the present European complica- 
tion, 

The dethroned Emperor of France is cherishing the 
hope that he may be recalled to Paris when peace is 
declared, and be allowed to rebuild the throne of his 
son, if not his own. Probably there are many Ger- 
mans and a few Frenchmen who believe such a restora- 
tion possible, but we think that they cherish a de- 
lusion, The republic may not endure; but it is 
not likely to be succeeded by a Bonaparte empire ; so 
much seems to have been made sure by the events 
of the war. The virtual union of Germany under a 
single government is another of its good results. In- 
directly, the deposition of the Pope as temporal sove- 


reign has been caused by the war, the good effects of 
which have, so far, greatly outweighed its evils. A 
war between England and Russia would probably 
drive the Turk out of Europe and liberalize the whole 
political system of the Old World. The cause of the 
people in Europe is now in such a posture that it must 
advance by whatever takes place. It has had already 
some signal triumphs in the year 1870, and appears 
destined to other successes in 1871. But its hope now 
is in peace rather than in war, and the American peo- 
ple, as its most powerful representative, ought to offer 
their prayers and exert their influence for the restora- 
tion and continuance of peace, 





WOMEN AND WINE. 

Woman has never been associated with wine with- 
out disgrace and disaster. The toast and the baccha- 
nal that, with musical alliteration, couple these two 
words, spring from the hot lips of sensuality, and 
are burdened with shame, A man who can sing of 
wine and women in the same breath, is one whose 
presence is disgrace, and whose touch is pollution. A 
man who can forget mother and sister, or wife and 
daughter, and wantonly engage in a revel in which the 
name of woman is invoked to heighten the pleasures of 
the intoxicating cup, is, beyond controversy and with- 
out mitigation, a beast. ‘* Dost thou think, because 
thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and 
ale?’’ Ay, cakes and ale, if you will, but let it be 
cakes and ale. Let not the name by which we call 
the pure and precious ones at home be brought in to 
illuminate a degrading feast. 

Of the worst foes that woman has ever had to en- 
counter, wine stands at the head. The appetite for 
strong drink in man has spoiled the lives of more wo- 
men—truined more hopes for them, scattered more 
fortunes for them, brought to them more shame, sor- 
row, and hardship—than any other evil that lives, 
The country numbers tens of thousands—nay, hundreds 
of thousands—of women who are widows to-day, and 
sit in hopeless weeds, because their husbands have 
been slain by strong drink, There are hundreds of 
thousands of homes, scattered all over the land, in 
which women live lives of torture, going through all 
the changes of suffering that lie between the extremes 
of fear and despair, because those whom they love, love 
wine better than they do the women they have sworn 
to love. There are women by thousands who dread 
to hear at the door the step that once thrilled them 
with pleasure, because that step has learned to reel 
under the influence of the seductive poison, There 
are women groaning with pain, while we write these 
words, from bruises and brutalities inflicted by hus- 
bands made mad by drink, There can be no exag~: 
geration in any statement made in regard to this mat-- 
ter, because no human imagination can create anything 
worse than the truth, and no pen is capable of por- 
traying the truth. The sorrows and the horrors of a 
wife with a drunken husband, or a mother with a 
drunken son, are as near the realization of hell as cam 
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be reached in this world, at least. The shame, the in- 
dignation, the sorrow, the sense of disgrace for herself 
and her children, the poverty,—and not unfrequently 
the beggary,—the fear and the fact of violence, the 
lingering, life-long struggle and despair of countless 
women with drunken husbands, are enough to make 
all women curse wine, and engage unitedly to oppose 
it everywhere as the worst enemy of their sex. 

And now what shall we see on the New-Year’s Day, 
1871? Women all over the city of New York— 
women here and there all over the country, where like 
social customs prevail-—setting out upon their tables 
the well-filled decanters which, before night shall close 
down, will be emptied into the brains of young men 
and old men, who will go reeling to darker orgies, or 
to homes that will feel ashamed of them. Woman’s 
lips will give the invitation, woman’s hand will fill and 
present the glass, woman’s careless voice will laugh at 
the effects of the mischievous draught upon their 
friends, and, having done all this, woman will retire to 
balmy rest, previously having reckoned the number of 
those to whom she has, during the day, presented a 
dangerous temptation, and rejoiced over it in the degree 
of its magnitude. 

O woman! woman! Is it not about time that 
this thing were stopped? Have you a husband, a 
brother, a son? Are they stronger than their neigh- 
bors who have, one after another, dropped into the 
graves of drunkards? Look around you, and see the 
desolations that drink has wrought among your ac- 
quaintances, and then decide whether you have a right 
to place temptation in any man’s way, or do aught to 
make a social custom respectable which leads hundreds 
of thousands of men into bondage and death. Why 
must the bottle come out everywhere? Why can 
there not be a festal occasion without this vulgar 
guzzling of strong drink ? 

Woman, there are some things that you can do, and 
this is one: you can make drinking unpopular and dis- 
graceful among the young. You can utterly discoun- 
tenance all drinking in your own house, and you can 
hold in suspicion every young man who touches the 
cup. You know that no young man who drinks can 
safely be trusted with the happiness of any woman, 
and that he is as unfit as a man can be for woman’s 
society. Have this understood: that every young 
man who drinks is socially proscribed. Bring up your 
children to regard drinking as not only dangerous but 
disgraceful, Place temptation in no man’s way. If 
men will make beasts of themselves, let them do it in 
other society than yours. If your mercenary husbands 
treat their customers from private stores kept in their 
counting-rooms, shame them into decency by your 
regard for the honor of your home. Recognize the 
living, terrible fact that wine has always been, and is 
to-day, the curse of your sex; that it steals the hearts 
of men away from you, that it dries up your prosperi- 
ty, that it endangers your safety, that it can only 
bring you evil. If social custom compels you to pre- 
sent wine at your feasts, rebel against it, and make a 





social custom in the interests of virtue and purity, 
The matter is very much in your own hands. The 
women of the country, in what is called polite society, 
can do more to make the nation temperate than all the 
legislators and tumultuous reformers that are strug- 
gling and blundering in their efforts to this end. At 
any rate, if they will try, they shall have ScrIBNER’s 
MONTHLY to help them. 





SOCIAL TAXES, 


THE typical American is net an unsocial person, 
Indeed, he is very far from being anything of the 
kind. Foreigners regard the American as one who has 
a particular fondness for living with his windows up 
and his doors open. Yet it is doubtless true that 
there is a notable lack of freedom and ease in the 
intercourse of American society, and that the coming 
together of men and women for the interchange of 
thought and feeling is attended with difficulties that 
only the rich may successfully encounter. If half a 
dozen friends are invited to dinner it is deemed neces- 
sary to crowd the table with superfluous viands and 
dainty and costly dishes, If the same number are 
invited to tea, there is hardly less expense and trouble 
incurred, Instead of the simple tea, and the light food 
that appropriately accompanies it, in the ordinary life 
of the family, there is a supper, in which salads and 
solid dishes, cold and hot, and all expensive, are 
crowded upon the jaded appetite. Even this is not 
enough, Before the guests depart, they are often be- 
set again with dainty offerings of ice and fruit and 
coffee, When we come to more ambitious gatherings 
we encounter more preposterous folly. An ordinary 
social party is a huge feast, which begins at the time 
when people ought to be going to bed, ends when they 
ought to be getting up, and crowds the stomach with 
luxurious and burdensome food and drinks at the time 
when it ought to be in its profoundest rest. One such 
party exhausts the resources of the family which gives 
it for a year or two, unless they are people of abound- 
ing wealth, turns their house upside down, and 
breaks up their whole family life for a fortnight. The 
payment for entertainment, in music and dainties and 
flowers, makes the purse-carrier groan, and wrings 
from him the glad declaration that his duty is done for 
a twelve-month, at least! One party is just like every 
other party, except that one is more or less expensive than 
another. There is rivalry of dress among the women, 
to be sure, and such new toilets as they can afford to 
make from time to time, and often such as they cannot 
afford to make; but there are the same old fiddles, 
playing the same old quadrilles and waltzes; there is 
the same caterer and the familiar ices and salads; the 
same ‘* How do you do?” and the same ‘*Good 
Night,” and ‘* We have had such a splendid time!” 

Now we protest that there must be some better way 
than this. The great multitude are those who, in 
some calling or profession, work for their bread. To 
furnish a dinner and tea such as we have described, 
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would be felt by them as a severe tax, No matter 
how intellectual and socially valuable these people may 
be, they shrink from entering society that imposes 
such burdens. As they feel it to be impossible for 
them to return in kind the expensive civilities which a 
wealthy neighbor extends to them, they shrink back 
into their own houses and go nowhere. Everywhere, 
and all the time, these costly entertainments, at dinner 
and tea and social assembly, operate as a bar to social 
intercourse. Indeed, they have become, in the full, 
legitimate meaning of the word, a nuisance. To those 
who give them they are not pleasant in any respect. 
They are provided with no expectation of a*compen- 
sating pleasure ; and few besides the young—to whom 
any opportunity for dancing and frolicking is agreeable 
—take the slightest satisfaction in them. They are 
glad when their toilet is made, glad when the refresh- 
ments are offered, glad when the show is over and they 
can go home, glad when they get safely to bed, and 
particularly glad the following morning if they can 
look over their coats and dresses and find that they are 
not ruined, 


THE OLD 


Very different from the interest manifested else- 
where in this country in the war which has dethroned 
Napoleon, is that felt in a certain old town on the 
banks of the river Delaware. There they read of and 
gossip about the career and misfortunes of this or that 
prince and noble lady as you would about those of your 
own neighbors and acquaintances who had gone into far 
lands, «.id to whom strange things had happened. 

The old people will tell you how one day, long ago, 
as the Doctor’s gig was swinging along the White Hill 
road, it was hailed by a passing coach, whose inmate, 
a mild-eyed, middle-aged ‘‘ foreign gentleman,” made 
polite inquiry concerning some property for sale in the 
borough. They will tell you of the wide tract of 
woodland that the rich stranger from Philadelphia 
bought along the Crosswicks Creek, where it empties 
into the Delaware at Bordentown,—and the beautiful 
lake he fashioned, and the boat-houses and the ob- 
servatory overlooking the grand sweep of the Dela- 
ware and the pretty Pennsylvania farms,—of the hun- 
dreds of men he had at work, cutting pathways 
through the forest, and building roads that ran for 
miles and miles into the thick woods, winding through 
ravines and over bridges, and down by the dark, cool 
river. Yes, and they will tell you of the mysterious 
underground passages leading out to the lake and the 
river, through which (it was whispered) he had pre- 
pared a way of escape from the big-moustached Span- 
iards, who were said to be ever prowling around, 
waiting for a chance to clap him into a close carriage 
and whisk him away, while they took possession of the 
treasures of which he had despoiled their land. 

“*The Count,” they called him; for when Joseph 











Have we exaggerated in the least in these represen- 
tations ? Nay, have we not told the exact, notorious 
truth? We protest again, then, that there must be 
some better way. Here is another opportunity for 
woman to do good ; for it is woman, in her social pride 
and in her pride of house-keeping, who has more to do 
with this thing than man, The woman who can make 
her drawing-room attractive by informal gatherings of 
men and women, who shall not be put through the 
tortures of the toilet, nor burdened with a sense of ob- 
ligation by the luxuries prepared for their entertain- 
ment, is the real social queen. The essential vulgarity 
of the phase of social life which we are considering is 
decided by the simple fact that the great question of 
the hostess concerns the stomachs of her guests, and 
the great question of her guests relates to the decora- 
tion of their own backs. It elevates nobody, it refines 
nobody, it inspires and instructs nobody, and it satisfies 
nobody. Yet we go on year after year upholding these 
social usages which we despise, Let us find the better 
way, and follow it! 


CABINET. 


Napoleon Bonaparte, ex-king of Naples and of Spain, 
came to Republican America, he dropped all his 
grander titles and assumed the humble one of Count of 
Survilliers, 

And much beloved was this kind old Count in Bor- 
dentown. The children of those days—the men and 
women of to-day—have very, pleasant memories of 
his benign face (so like, and yet so unlike, that younger 
brother of his) and gentle, affectionate manners, and 
sweet broken English, and dainty bon-bons, Often 
they would meet him strolling through the shadowy 
avenues of the park with that memorable hatchet in his 
hand, without whicl. he was never seen (ah, those 
wicked Spaniards); he would stroke their curls and 
say fatherly words to them. And sometimes the 
children were led into the grand house; and O, such 
pictures and statues and pastry; a king’s palace 
indeed ! 

When the lake was frozen over he would have royal 
fires built on the island in the centre, and he would 
pour heaps of oranges and of goodies upon the ice, and 
stand and laugh while the skaters scrambled for them ; 
and what beautiful prizes for the swiftest in the race! 

Then there was the Prince Lucien Murat, son of 
the magnificent Marshal and of Caroline, the sister of 
Napoleon. He lived on Park Street, quite near the 
Count—a lazy, good-natured prince he was, fond of 
gunning and cock-fights, and boon companions, and a 
famous teller of stories. You might have seen him lol- 
ling of an afternoon in his hammock, hailing Tom, Dick, 
and Harry (for he knew them all) as they passed along 
the road ; or telling his marvellous yarns in the village 
tavern, Open-handed and generous he was as long as 
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the money held out, —which was not long, to be sure, — 
so the Madame opened a school in the Park Street 
house. 

And the children who went to the Murat school, 
what visions arise anew of exquisite draperies folded 
away in dim chambers,—relics of the Empire, trea- 
sured in wearied expectancy and hope. That wonder- 
ful carpet of zephyr-work, made by the maids of honor 
of Queen Caroline, would it ever be outspread again to 
the light in /a belle France! Her wise aunt would not 
let Annie ‘‘spread her hands” with a broom; was 
she not to be a great lady some day !—and has she 
not since—the Duchesse de Mouchy—shone one of the 
brightest stars in the brilliant galaxy of which Eugé- 
nie was the centre! ‘ Sonny” Murat they called the 
Prince Joachim, and Achille was not much more than 
a baby when the family left for France. 

But the Madame,—the stately and beautiful woman 
who came into the school-room at two o’clock, and 
smiling made sunshine in their young hearts, —how pa- 
fient she was, how gentle, how refined! How glad 
they were when good fortune came at last to her and 
hers, and how they pray that no harm may come to 
that real noblewoman in all this present trouble. 

The Bonaparte Park at Bordentown still exists in 
name. But only a portion of it is kept up as of old 
—it would require a kingly revenue to maintain the 
vast territory as it was maintained in the days of Jo- 
seph. A wealthy Englishman has built a splendid villa 
there; but the old mansion is gone; many of the 
roads are overgrown and in ruins; the lake is choked 
and narrowed ; the secret passages are walled up. A 
sombre, square, rough-cast building still stands on the 
marshy border of the lake—adjoining the site of the 
main residence, now demolished. It has been empty 
for years. The well-trodden path which runs along 
the park railings from the edge of the town far out 
into the country is known as the Lovers’ Walk,— 
overshadowed by green, knowing branches and slip- 
pery with the needles of the pines. In a little hollow, 
through which ripples the Bellevue brook, this path 
passes very near the lonely Lake-House—and here, 
after dark,—don’t be frightened, but cling closer, if you 
will, till it is passed ! 

Prince Lucien’s mansion is owned by Mrs. Flynn, 
and used as a tenement house; but in the Episcopal 
graveyard is a small stone: carved on it the simple 
word, Murat. Two little twin princes lie there asleep 
—and it is well. 


O, THE text ? 

Well, it was something about the Jews, or Babylon, 
or the confusion of tongues, or— 

It’sno use, We've forgotten it altogether, and 
may as well own up. 

The confession is a humiliating one. We feel as 
shame-faced as we did fort’—that is to say a good many 
years ago, when Aunt Priscilla—instead of Theodosia— 
asked us regularly every Sunday noon that same per- 





plexing question, and we, as regularly, failed to re- 
member. 

We have been sitting to-day in the same square, old- 
fashioned pew where we sat in childhood, under the 
droppings of the same prim, high-perched pulpit. Our 
back has been made miserable—though a little 
lower down—by the identical white, worm-eaten 
wooden moulding that worried our youthful spine— 
ay! and our knees have found again the familiar 
hollows in the dingy-red cushion, stowed away under 
the seat, in the corner we know so well. 

It was not that the parson’s voice lulled us to sleep 
in those boyish days. It was not that our mental 
pinions sank down and were still while the waters of 
admonition pattered over them. The very first drop 
—the shrug of the shoulder and nervous premonitory 
cough as the sermon was outspread upon the desk— 
stirred them into new life, and away they fluttered and 
glanced, carrying us, swift as Aladdin, into all climes 
and countries, through all the wonderful past and the 
heroic future, through palace and cathedral, through 
plans, perplexities, and accomplishments. Dreams, to 
be sure, but they were day-dreams, not visions seen in 
sleep. 

A change of tone—each change measuring off the 
journey as surely as mile-posts along the way—aroused 
us to a sense of words spoken; and off we sailed 
again into the wide, dim regions of the otherwhere. 
But it was not alwaysso. We remember once—a 
little child had died that week ; and there was some- 
thing in the preacher’s voice that made us listen, We 
told Aunt Priscilla the text that day: ‘‘In heaven 
their angels do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven.” Long ago he had lost a little 
child himself, they said ; his only one. The good old 
man’s **remains,”’ tells the marble tablet on the wall, 
‘*rest beneath the chancel.” It was another’s voice 
that we heard to-day, that of our friend the present in- 
cumbent. Yet at the first word of preachment away 
we went on that strange, busy knight-errantry through 
all time and space—coming back now and then to the 
little church, only to start afresh upon some new cru- 
sade. 

It is a fact ;—we don’t know what the text was, and 
have only a very dim conception of the general drift 
of the sermon. We acknowledge our sins, and our 
transgressions are ever before us, But we put our- 
selves as an extreme case—and ask what is to be done? 
Especially, what is to be done with extreme cases? In 
the first place, we ought to be ashamed of ourselves 
(as we are), and school ourselves to attention (as we 
mean to do). In the second place, is there nothing 
that our friend, the present incumbent, can do to help 
us? Many an earnest, excellent sermon we have heard 
him preach—yes, heard him all the way through.’ 
But— 

The idea of the old school of acting was that the 
stage is to ordinary life what blank verse is to prose; 
that it lowered the dignity and lessened the effect of 
the art when the player performed his réle much as 
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his fellow-man would have performed his in a similar 
situation off the boards. The costume was prepared 
with the same idea; the king, in whatever play, 
strutted about under the regulation hat, with ever the 
same long plume dangling ; and the stage villain would 
not scare you after the first shock, even at midnight, 
in a dark and lonesome lane. All was declamation and 
bombast and strut. The stage still holds sorely by 
its old traditions; but, at this present writing, the 
greatest living exemplar of the satural school of act- 
ing is running, in New York, well beyond his hundred 
nights in a single character. 

And now, to take up the ‘‘ but” we dropped at the 
end of another paragraph ; we generally know just the 
tone our friend, the present incumbent, is going to 
strike when he opens that morocco roll on the pulpit 
desk. It is not a monotone exactly,—there are varia- 
tions ; there is something of pathos at times—a stately 
kind, to be sure. Yet it has the effect of monotony. 
More than this, and this is what we are aiming at, it 
is stilted, and distant, and unnatural, We have some- 
times asked ourselves : Can this declamatory parson, in 
the prim, high-up pulpit, be our friend who has sat by 
us here at the Old Cabinet on many a summer eve, 
while with features glorified by the fading sunlight, he 
has talked deeply and tenderly, as man talks to man, 
of the things that concern all mortals most ? Can this 
be he whom one day last autumn we saw at neighbor 
Thorne’s cottage, standing in the doorway between the 





kitchen and the “living room,” leaning over an oaken 
chair, and saying such familiar, hopeful, glowing words 
to the solemn little company as even to bring some- 
thing like a gleam of peace to the wrinkled, troubled 
face of neighbor Thorne himself, who sat there by the 
coffin of his ‘‘ old woman?” 

Yes, we could wish that oftener our friend would go 
into the pulpit without the regulation hat and plume. 
But after we have covered our own shortcomings, in 
the matter of attention and memory, by a ‘‘ complaint 
of parsons,” shall we not say something that is in our 
hearts concerning this mighty influence of the pulpit ? 
Mighty indeed—for all cases are not ‘‘ extreme,” and 
all parsons do not model their pulpit ministrations 
after those of the present incumbent, or his whose re- 
mains ‘‘rest beneath the chancel.” Only those who 
mix much with the world; who know the terrific 
downward tendency there is—the sloping toward the 
pit from the church porch and from every man’s front 
door ; the temptations, all the stronger and subtler for 
those who think themselves well grounded, that assail 
men in every road and by-way of life; only those who 
imagine, at least, what that good wise man meant who 
confessed himself capable of committing every crime 
he had ever heard of; only such can fully appreciate 
—even in the lowest utilitarian sense—the good that 
comes to men of this constant uplifting of the moral 
standard, this preaching of the Word—even though 
sometimes feeble, or to ears too often deaf. 
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HOLIDAY SHOPPING. 


AsouT this season of each year the papers fill with 
advertisements of ‘* Holiday Gifts.’’ ‘‘ Dietetic Salera- 
tus” feels the spirit of the season—so do ‘‘ low-down 
grates,’’ soup-kettles, baby-jumpers, egg-beaters, re- 
volving gridirons, and patent wringers; each seeking 
to invest itself with the name, if not the charm, of 
blessed Christmas. And there are practical souls who 
fall into the trap, and actually persuade themselves that 
a copper boiler may acquire a certain adventitious in- 
terest by being purchased and presented on a holiday. 

Every shop is crowded with busy buyers, Papas and 
mammas laugh in each other’s faces as they stand side 
by side, squeaking the dolls and enumerating the dishes 
of the toy dinner-set, Little people with little pockets 
flatten anxious noses against great shop windows, intent 
upon stretching a small sum over many large relatives. 
Grandmammas, whose white cap-strings have many 
times of late been pushed aside to make room for whis- 
pering lips, go about, list in hand, determined that 
each child shall have its wish—Flora the furs she hank- 
ers after, little Jack his Japanese kite, and Harry that 
set of Dickens, without which life seems to him incom- 
plete. There are economical buyers, and methodical 
buyers, and aimless buyers, seeking to have their minds 





made up for them by somebody. There are rich buy- 
ers; turning over all sorts of splendid trifles with the 
languor which proceeds from unlimited power of grati- 
fication, And there are poor buyers; and—saddest 
group of all—those who do not buy at all, but only 
look from without upon the many groups within; upon 
enjoyments and opulence far beyond their reach. 

It were vain to even attempt cataloguing the temp- 
tations which are this year spread out for the bewilder- 
ment of holiday shoppers. ‘There is variety for every 
taste, and price for every pocket. Does any one want 
a picture, a picture which shall not cost too much? 
Here are sketches of the great Masters in Autotype, 
reproducing exactly line and tint, and showing the 
rise of those exquisite fancies which at a later day 
ripened into Raphael’s Virgins, or the seraphic forms 
of Fra Angelico, Here are German, Italian, and 
Carbon photographs; engravings of all prices, from 
three dollars to three hundred ; chromos whose soft- 
ness and glow emulate the best water-colors; and 
dainty enamels on porcelain in frames of velvet, or 
shrines of carved wood. Or, if we turn to books, to 
say nothing of those for the old, there are songs 
and stories and fairy legends for the children—illus- 
trated in color, in silhouette, in photograph—all art, 
all science made to contribute to the amusement of 
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the favored little folks of the day. Or if toys are in 
order, their name is legion. Pet wants a doll, does 
she? She can have one two inches long, or two yards 
—or of any intervening size, and Dolly can have the 
appointments of a princess—camel’s hair shawl, dia- 
mond necklace, ermine cloak, card-case, photograph-al- 
bum, ivory brush and comb, parasol, and Saratoga 
trunk! Or if it is Master Neddy’s turn to be served, here 
are blocks, games, and tools in infinite variety. Here 
are cunning little work-boxes for little seamstresses who 
hem papa’s handkerchiefs ; writing-cases for beginners, 
happy souls to whom pen and ink sug *st only impor- 
tance and pleasure; croquet sets with glistening balls 
and stakes of brilliant hue, whose only aspect awakens 
longings for spring; and in-door croquet, so enticing 


* that the longing subsides, and we are content to wait. 


Have you a great, great deal of money to spend? If 
sO, you may venture to wander into the realm of bronze; 
if not, we advise you to abstain. Then there are exqui- 
site things to be had in the way of India wares and China, 
Vienna goods, Russia leather, and buhl, Some appre- 
ciative lover of a bright fire will want one of these bel- 
lows of scarlet and gilt lacker with brush to match, or 
a copper or brass coal-scuttle—or that screen of bril- 
liant open work fire-gilt—or that other more modest 
one of plate glass set in walnut. Dear to the home 
and heart is anything that goes to make a fireside at- 
tractive. 

All these things (and a myriad more) are to be had 
in the Broadway and Sixth Avenue shops. Many 
persons, especially those who come into town for a 
day’s shopping, exhaust themselves by going long dis- 
tances to Maiden Lane, the Bowery, etc., under the 
idea that things are cheaper in those remote localities, 
We are of opinion that this is a mistake, and that on 
the whole no money is lost, and much time and 
strength are saved, by keeping nearer the great centres 
of business, 

Of another kind of shopping we have not trusted 
ourselves to speak, though it is most delightful of all, 
and its reflected glow does more than any other to 
brighten our homes at this Christmas time. There 
they lie, the piles of coal, the warm blankets, the bar- 
rels of flour. A touch from us, and lo ! they become 
Christmas cheer to bare homes and cold hearths— 
the best and truest work of the Christ season. Try 
it, dear everybody, and see if we are not right. 


A GLANCE AT THE FASHIONS, 


The war in Europe has left its traces on our winter 
fashions. Berlin gives the law this year instead of 
Paris. We notice something of German solidity and 
sobriety in shape and color, which does not remind 
one of the fantastic elegancies of last year and the year 
before. Very dark hues prevail, and soft thick ma- 
terials which fall into graceful folds and draping. 
Bottle green, ‘‘ marron’? brown, mulberry, navy blue, 
deep claret, are the prevailing hues; all so dark as to 
border on black, and reveal themselves as color only 
when in a favorable light. There is a certain usefud- 





ness about the styles which suggests a practical people 
like the Berlinese. Short dresses, menaced a while by 
destruction, have resumed their reign, and are worn for 
all occasions by young girls, and even by older people, 
The hoop has increased a trifle in size, but is dispensed 
with altogether by not afew, Thesash has been super- 
seded by the postilion basque and bow, the waist in front 
ending in points either sharp or squared, trimmed to 
correspond with the rest of the dress. For cloaks 
large wraps of soft material are worn by older people, 
Sacques lean to the paletot shape, like a man’s double- 
breasted coat. They are made of fur, plush, velvet, 
quilted silk, or the material of the dress with which 
they are worn. Sleeves are open, or trimmed to look 
so, with plaitings falling from below the elbow to the 
wrist, 

Cloth, cashmere, merino, velvet, are worn for suits, 
For mourning street wear is a new material called 
**drap de France,” a thicker and warmer cashmere; 
and for house wear a beautiful serge-like fabric which 
is known as ‘‘drap de Cyr,’’ or elsewhere as impe- 
rial serge. These, with cashmere, bombazine, and 
Henrietta cloths, are suitable for the deepest mourn- 
ing. ‘ 

In bonnets the prevailing novelty is the “Gypsy,” 
which on pretty heads produces a quaint and piquant 
effect enough, It has the disadvantage of being diffi- 
cult to make and trim at home, which fact will prob- 
ably render it popular with milliners for a long time 
to come. 

Our friends in the country will be glad to learn that 
the monstrous loops of braided hair worn last year are 
no longer de rigueur; and that anybody whose head has 
not acquired a permanent bald spot by wearing them, 
is at liberty to adopt instead a heavy knot of braids or 
coils, The sausage-like curl, too, which of yore dan- 
gled down the back of the fair and fashionable, may 
now be replaced in its box, to await the reflux of the tide 
of popular favor, 


CHRISTMAS GREENS, 


Talking of Christmas and the fashions, we must not 
forget the home-trimmings soon to be worn, Fortu- 
nately, the old, old fashion of the evergreens becomes 
newer every year. In the fresh growth whose roots 
strike eighteen centuries deep the flowerless plants 
take up a sudden bloom; their stiff and rugged 
forms become beautiful with household grace. What 
wonder, as each Christmas draws near, we hasten to 
brighten our homes with their branches? The trim- 
mings need not be elaborate or showy. A few little 
sprays may suffice—anything to make a writing on the 
wall that every one, from grandpa to the baby, may 
read, 

If wreaths and festoons are required, long strings of 
twine may be deftly covered with Arbor Vite sprigs, 
and swung from point to point, or wound about 
some else bare column; or, better still, the trailing 
evergreen, popularly known as German ivy, may be 
used, It is found in many localities, but most abun- 
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dantly, we believe, in he Orange Mountains, If one 
cannot turn mountaineer for its sweet sake, it may 
be purchased in almost any street or market-place as 
the blessed day draws near. Hemlock, pine, spruce, 
ivy, and laurel boughs, all are beautiful—a cluster here, 
a festoon there, and perhaps a few green sprays ten- 
derly encircling the picture of one whose memory 
draws the living closer together: 

Sometimes a Christmas motto may be needed over 
archway or entrance, or in grandmamma’s warm corner 
where the big chair stands. It is easily made by cut- 
ting the required letters out of stiff paper, and lightly 
sewing on bits of Arbor Vitz, taking care that the 
letter’s edge be not too sharply defined. Another way 
of covering the forms is to glue moss upon them; and 
still another (though it is traitorous to suggest it) is to 
paint the paper letters with glue and immediately 
sprinkle on a quantity of fine evergreen clippings 
scarcely larger than rose thorns. 

Then there’s the Christmas tree. Never omit that. 
Let it be large or small, richly lighted and laden, or 
only daintily pricked off with candies, candles, and fol- 
lies—but a Christmas tree let there be. Hemlock, 
cedar, pine, and spruce are suited to the purpose, but 
prettier and firmer than all is the species known as the 
white pine—so rich a green, and withal so light and 
feathery that, lit with its hundred tapers, it looks like a 
Christmas fountain covered with sparkles of sunlight. 


Is it more sty/ish to have Christmas trees for the chil- 
dren than to let the little creatures hang up their stock- 
ings as their great-grandmothers did? No,no. We 
all do as we please in the matter. The high fashion 
authorities are silent here; you must lay your ear 
against the great warm heart of Christmas and listen. 


PARLOR BULBS. 


Any of us who are hoping for hyacinths in March 
should set about planting bulbs without delay. 
Gardeners advise the last of November, but it is not 
yet too late to secure flowers, Bulbs planted in water 
should be set for two or three weeks in a dark closet, 
till the thread-like root filaments half fill the glass. A 
bit of charcoal should be kept in the water, to absorb 
all vegetable decay. 

When the roots are formed, remove the glasses 
to a sunny window, and change the water once a 
week, 

Bulbs in earth should also be shaded for a fortnight 
to give the roots a chance to strike. Crocus, jonquil, 
narcissus, and polyanthus bulbs all grow freely in the 
house when set in- pots or boxes, and their many-tinted 
bells, in February and early March, ring the dirge of 
winter and peal gladly to returning spring, at least six 
weeks before their sisterhood under the snow can get 
their chimes in order. 





——— ++ a ___— 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS AT HOME. 


THE modern Christmas season always was marked by 
a literature of its own, embodying the hallowed or the 
festive associations of the glad anniversary, stories or 
songs of good cheer, or luxurious editions of dear old 
poems. In the days of our grandmothers these yearly 
volumes were the annuals, their cohorts all gleaming 
in purple and gold, and fierce was the rivalry between 
the publishers of the Zoens and the Books of Beauty, 
the Forget Me Nots and the Literary Souvenirs. 
We have altogether forgotten the Forget Me Nots and 
never think of the Souvenirs, for our Christmas books 
are of a braver kind. 

Very appropriate, in title and dress*and contents, for 
the season is the second volume in the splendid re- 
issue (by Scribner & Co.) of the famous Fo/ks Songs. 
In Songs of Home the publishers present not only 
the poems of the fireside, and all home associations and 
affections with which the original volume abounded, 
but they have enriched the collection by the addition 
of such exquisite verses as Bayard Taylor’s “‘ Song of 
the Camp,” H. H.’s ‘Coming Across,” Mary E. 
Dodge’s ‘‘ Blossom-Time,” Mrs. Whitney’s ‘‘ Larvze,’’ 
and that tender passage from Whittier, beginning :— 

“ How strange it seems, with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on!” 

Among the pictures prepared expressly for the pres- 

ent volume, those of Harry Fenn, illustrating Kingsley’s 


*¢ Fishermen,” and Lowell’s ‘‘ First Snow-Fall,” and 
C. C. Griswold’s designs accompanying Woodworth’s 
**Old Oaken Bucket,” and Brainard’s ‘ Epithalami- 
um,” are especially poetic and effective. Hennessy 
and La Farge also contribute new and characteristic de- 
signs, and altogether the new volume, with its pro- 
fusion of choice poetry, its wealth of illustration, and 
beauty of typography and binding, forms one of the 
daintiest and most welcome of gift-books imaginable. 
Among the exquisite reproductions of familiar poe- 
try that have appeared of late years from the Ameri- 
can press there has not been a more magnificent 
volume than Zhe Song of the Sower, just publish- 
,ed by Messrs, D. Appleton & Co. Mr. Bryant 
may well regard with satisfaction this successful 
effort at illustrating one of his happiest pieces of 
verse. The book is of forty-eight pages, and there 
are forty-two engravings on wood—engravings of the 
utmost beauty, delicacy, and tenderness. It is diffi- 
cult to discriminate among so many pictures of excel- 
lence, but what could be finer than the old barn on 
page 15, which Fenn has drawn and Karst engraved 
with such truthfulness in every line? Or where shall 
we find a more faithful drawing than Homer’s factory 
girl on page 29, which the same engraver has cut from 
the block? There must have been perfect sympathy 





between Messrs, Perkins and Langridge in producing 
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the forest scene on page 34, for well has the burin | eling over comparatively unknown regions, and offer. 


rendered what the pencil had so skillfully portrayed. 


ed rare facilities for observation. Accordingly these 


The little domestic picture on page 40 is sweetly drawn | pages are filled with elaborate and careful sketches of 


and carefully engraved by Messrs, Hennessy and Lin- 
ton, though there is just a little excess of luxury in the 
*‘interior” which takes the subject out of the range 
of universal motherhood into the domain of genre 
and fashionable life, We may pause just a moment 
here, in our glance at the engravings, to say that the 
passage illustrated on pp. 39, 40, contains one of the 
delicatest fancies in all Mr. Bryant’s poetry: 


“ Brethren, the sower’s task is done, 
The seed is in its winter bed. 
Now let the dark-brown mould be spread, 
To hide it from the sun ; 
And leave it t the kindly care 
Of the still earth and brooding air, 
As when the mother, from her breast, 
Lays the hushed babe apart to rest, 
And shades its eyes and waits to see 
How sweet its waking smile will be.” 


On page 43 we have a great breadth of landscape, 
with wooded slopes, and a farm-house near at hand, 
and over all broods the perfect repose of summer in 
the country—Griswold draws and Edwards engraves 
it—and it is in effective contrast not only with the 
picture on the next page, where icy winter reigns, 
but with the composition on page 46, filled with the 
animated life of commerce and agriculture on road and 
river. Zhe Song of the Sower, as published by the 
Appletons, may be ranked with the Song of the Bell, 
as illustrated by Maurice Retsch, and yet it is dis- 





tinctively American, in thought, tone, and feeling. 
Tent-Life in Siberia is the title of one of the most 
interesting and well-written books of travel which have 
appeared this season. The author had the advantage 
of being one of an exploring party whose object was 
of great practical utility, but which necessitated tray- 





scenery, natural phenomena, and adventure, some of 
which are quite fresh, curious, and impressive. We 
have never. read more vivid and apparently conscien- 
tious verbal delineations of the Arctic aspects of Nature, 
The book, which is published by Putnam & Sons, is 
quite a model of mechanical beauty. 

** Are we a Nation?” is a question which was an- 
swered satisfactorily enough in the recent civil war, but 
we are apt to forget that before the struggle there were 
two opinions on this subject—a fact brought historically 
to our recognition in a political essay of J. M. Bundy, 
which has lately appeared from the press of George P, 
Putnam & Sons. The essay was written several years 
ago, and it contributed, in a very great degree, to settle 
the question of Federal versus State sovereignty in the 
minds of the people of Wisconsin, where the author 
then lived. It has beenrepublished at the instance of 
many eminent members of the bar of Wisconsin, and 
is prefaced by a letter of Senator Howe, in whose judg- 
ment it is likely to perform an important service in 
making that a demonstration in history and political 
argument which the war established by the force of 
arms, The style and manner of the essay are alike ad- 
mirable ; it is calm in tone, dispassionate in the main- 
tenance of its position, able in its marshalling of author- 
ities, and earnest but unambitious in diction. 

Two very attractive volumes have just been added 
by Charles Scribner & Co. to their ‘Illustrated Li- 
brary of Wonders,” namely, a popular and entertain- 
ing account of Balloons (a timely subject, in view of 
their use by the beleaguered Parisians), and a curious 
and strikingly illustrated work on Bodily Strength and 
Skill, The publishers announce that twenty volumes 
of the Library, containing one thousand illustrations, 
will be ready before the holidays, 


——l> 


ETCHINGS. 


MISS MALONY ON THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


Ocu ! don’t be talkin’, Is it howld on, ye say? An’ 
didn’t I howld on till the heart of me was clane broke 
entirely, and me wastin’ that thin you could clutch 
me wid yer two hands. To think o’ me toilin’ like a 
nager for the six year I’ve been in Ameriky—bad luck 
to the day I iver left the owld counthry! to be bate by 
the likes o’ them! (faix an’ I'll sit down when I’m 
ready, so I will, Ann Ryan, an’ ye’d better be listnin’ 
than drawin’ your remarks) an’ is it mysel, with five good 
charac'ters from respectable places, would be herdin’ 
wid the haythens? The saints forgive me but I’d be 
buried alive sooner’n put up wid it a day longer. 
Sure an’ I was the gratiehorn not to be lavin’ at onct 
when the missus kim into me kitchen wid her 
perlaver about the new waiter man which was brought 
eut from Californy. ‘‘ He'll be here the night,” says 





she, ‘‘ and Kitty, it’s meself looks to you to be kind and 
patient wid him, for he’s a furriner,” says she, a sind 
0’ lookin’ off. ‘Sure an it’s little I’ll hinder nor inter- 
fare wid him nor any other, mum,” says I, a kind o’ 
stiff, for I minded me how these French waiters, wid 
their paper collars and brass rings on their fingers, isn’t 
company for no gurril brought up dacint and honest. 
Och! sorra a bit I knew what was comin’ till the 





missus walked into me kitchen smilin’, and says kind 
o’ sheared : ‘* Here’s Fing Wing, Kitty, an’ you'll have 
too much sinse to mind his bein’ a little strange.” 
Wid that she shoots the doore, and I, misthrusting if I 
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was tidied up sufficient for me fine buy wid his paper 
collar, looks up and—Howly fathers! may I niver 
brathe another breath, but there stud a rale haythen 
Chineser a-grinnin’ like he’d just come off a tay-box. 
If you’ll belave me, the crayture was that yeller it ’ud 
sicken you to see him; and sorra stitch was on him 
but a black night-gown over his trowsers and the front 
of his head shaved claner nor a eopper biler, and a 
black tail a-hanging down from it behind, wid his 
two feet stook into the heathenestest shoes you ever 
seteyeson. Och! but I was up-stairs afore you could 
turn about, a givin’ the missus warnin’, an’ only stopt 
wid her by her raisin’ me wages two dollars, and playdin’ 
wid me how it was a Christian’s duty to bear wid hay- 
thins and taitch ’em all in our power—the saints save 
us! Well, the ways and trials I had wid that Chineser, 
Ann Ryan, I couldn’t be tellin’, Not a blissed- thing 
cudI do but he’d be lookin’ on wid his eyes cocked 
up’ard like two poomp-handles, an’ he widdout a speck 
or smitch o’ whishkers on him, an’ his finger nails fulla 
yard long. But it’s dyin’ you’d be to see the missus 
a’larnin him, and he grinnin’ an’ waggin’ his pig-tail 
(which was pieced out long wid some black stoof, the 
haythen chate!) and gettin’ into her ways wonderful 
quick, I don’t deny, imitatin’ that sharp, you’d be 
shurprised, and ketchin’ an’ copyin’ things the best of us 
will do a-hurried wid work, yet don’t want comin’ to 
the knowledge of the family—bad luck to him ! 

Is it ate wid him? Arrah, an’ would I be sittin’ 
wid a haythen an’ he a-atin’ wid drum-sticks—yes, 
an’ atin’ dogs an’ cats unknownst to me, I warrant 
you, which it is the custom of them Chinesers, till the 
thought made me that sick I could die. An’ didn’t 
the crayture proffer to help me a wake ago come 
Toosday, an’ me a foldin’ down me clane clothes for 
the ironin’, an’ fill his haythin mouth wid water, an’ 
afore I could hinder squirrit it through his teeth stret 
over the best linen table-cloth, and fold it up tight as 
innercent now as a baby, the dirrity baste! But the 
worrest of all was the copyin’ he’d be doin’ till ye’d be 
dishtracted. It’s yersel’ knows the tinder feet that’s on 
me since ever I’ve bin in this counthry. Well, owin’ 
to that, I fell into a way o’ slippin’ me shoes off when 





I'd be settin’ down to pale the praities or the likes o’ 


that, and, do ye mind ! that haythin would do the same 
thing after me whinivir the missus set him to parin’ 
apples or tomaterses, The saints in heaven couldn’t 
have made him belave he cud kape the shoes on him 
when he’d be paylin’ anything. 

Did I lave fur that? Faix an’ I didn’t. Didn’t 
he get me into throuble wid my missus, the haythin’ ? 
You’re aware yersel’ how the boondles comin’ in from 
the grocery often contains more ’n ‘Il go into any- 
thing dacently. So, for that matter I’d now and 
then take out a sup o’ sugar, or flour, or tay, an’ 
wrap it in paper and put it in me bit of a box tucked 
under the ironin’ blankit the how it cuddent be bod- 
derin’ any one. Well, what shud it be, but this 
blessed Sathurday morn the missus was a spakin’ plea- 
sant and respec’ful wid me in me kitchen when the 
grocer boy comes in an’ stands fornenst her wid his 
boondles, an’ she motions like to Fing Wing (which I 
never would call him by that name ner any other but 
just haythin), she motions to him, she does, for to take 
the boondles an’ empty out the sugar an’ what not 
where they belongs. If you'll belave me, Ann Ryan, 
what did that blatherin’ Chineser do but take out a 
sup o’ sugar, an’ a handful o’ tay, an’ a bit o’ chaze 
right afore the missus, wrap them into bits o’ paper, 
an’ I spacheless wid shurprize, an’ he the next minute 
up wid the ironin’ blankit and pullin’ out me box wid 
a show o’ bein’ sly to put them in. Och, the Lord 
forgive me, but I clutched it, and the missus sayin’, 
**O Kitty!”’ in a way that ’ud cruddle your blood. 
**He’s a haythin nager,” says I. ‘I’ve found you 
out,’’ says she. ‘‘I’ll arrist him,” saysI. ‘It’s you 
ought to be arristed,” says she. ‘* You won’t,’’ says 








I. ‘I will,” says she—and so it went till she give 
me such sass as I cuddent take from no lady—an’ I 
give her warnin’ an’ left that instant, an’ she a-point- 
in’ to the doore, 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


I. 


THERE’s a song in the air! 
There’s a star in the sky! 
There’s a mother’s deep prayer 
And a baby’s low cry! 
And the star rains its fire while the Beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a King! 


It. 


There’s a tumult of joy 
O’er the wonderful birth, | 
For the Virgin’s sweet boy 
Is the Lord of the earth. 
Ay! the star rains its fire, and the Beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a King ! 


Itt. 


In the light of that star 
Lie the ages impearled ; 
And that song from afar 
Has swept-over the world. 
Every hearth is aflame, and the Beautiful sing 
In the homes of the nations that Jesus is King. 


We rejoice in the light, 
And we echo the song 
That comes down through the night 
From the heavenly throng. 
Ay! we shout to the lovely evangel they bring, 
And we greet in his cradle our Saviour and King. 
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